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HE Japanese people for many 
B years have been in an ever-increas- 

ing state of overstrain. The re- 
sults are manifest in nearly every phase 
of Japanese life, and should play an 
important part in any consideration of 
the great problems of the Orient as 
they are affected by Japanese policy. 

Social institutions were first to display 
the effeet of contact with the West. 
Assimilation of western ideas and philoso- 
phies proceeded so rapidly as to result in 
an inevitable decline in the social level; 
tearing down took place more rapidly 
and effectively than building up; there 
was popular indigestion from too strong 
a ration of new ideas, 

The imitative capacity of the Japanese 
is well known, They have absorbed 
western learning, adapted themseives to 
western customs, copied western machin- 
ery, imitated western industrial systems, 
and borrowed western ambitions. The 
result is the modern Japanese problem, 
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which is proving uncomfortable to Japan 
as well as to the occidental world, 
Western education, too rapidly ac- 
quired, has given many a Japanese lad 
what may well be called a “mental indi- 


gestion.” The borrowed customs, par- 
ticularly foreign luxuries and modes in 
clothing, have made him a hybrid creature, 
puzzling alike to foreigners and to the 
more conservative of his own people. It 
is in the economic and political sense, 
however, that his adaptation of western 
institutions has had the most far-reach- 
ing effect. 

The war set Japan’s political ambitions 
upon a new pinnacle, and raised its 
financial situation to a dizzy and unex- 
pected peak. Politically, Japan appears 
to have retained all the advantages 
gained by participation on the winning 
side of the war, but economically there 
has been a disturbing descent from the 
period of war inflation. The financial 
flurry of April, 1920, was an outward 


symptom of this condition. The causes 
were stated to be entirely speculative, 
with some element of exploitation grow- 
ing out of the military occupation of Si- 
beria and the business opportunities en- 
tailed in it. The disturbance was pre- 
ceded by a long period of speculation, 
which amounted to a public movement re- 
sulting in a great overstrain of credit. 
The shaking up of business throughout 
the world at the time, an adverse trade 
balance for the tirst months of the year, 
and the general tightening of the money 
market doubtless played their part in the 
flurry, which was not of long duration, 
and was safely bridged over by timely 
assistance from the government. 

This incident had been preceded by a 
long period of labor disturbances indi- 
cating a dangerous situation in Jap- 
anese industrial life, and by a prolonged 
rice famine, serving to aggravate a high 
cost of living that the Japanese people 
were poorly prepared to meet. 


Although Japan is widening the va- 
riety of its diet, particularly in the con- 
sumption of wheat products, rice con- 
tinues to be the largest single item. 
From one-third to two-thirds of the food 
eaten by the Japanese people consists of 
this staple. Analysis of statistics for the 
past twenty years shows that the per 
capita consumption of rice is gradually 
increasing. At present it averages a lit- 
tle more than five bushels per year per 
person; in 1918 it was about five and a 
quarter bushels, in spite of the serious 
shortage. 

The gradual 
rice is attributed to the rising stand- 
ard of living, considerably less millet 
and barley being used than formerly. 
This hints at the close relation that ex- 
ists between the rice problem and. the 
economic life of the nation. Manipula- 
tion of this commodity on the bourses 
vitally affects national industry and gives 
rise to the demand for increased wages. 


increase in the use of 


The markets of Japan, in fact, revolve. 


about the supply of rice. 
most impossible to produce enough of 
this cereal to meet the demand, so that 
there is a splendid chance for unscrupu- 
lous speculators to withhold sufficient 
stores to make the available supply not 
only high in price but actually small. 
So vital is the rice problem in Japan’s 
national life that it governs one of the 
largest of the domestic policies of gov- 
ernment. It has been the making and 
unmaking of cabinets, and is a constant 


It appears al- 


political issue. The present Hara cabi- 
net came into power as the direct result 
of the rice riots of August, 1918, which 
inflamed the country to an unusual de- 
gree. The Terauchi cabinet had 
sued a lackadaisical policy in dealing with 


pur- 


the problem. 
and the government appeared indifferent 
to the plight of the people. The Hara 


Profiteering was uncurbed, 


cabinet has similar com- 
plaint. It does not appear to have met 
fully the popular demand for govern- 
ment control of supplies and. suppression 
of the hoarder and the profiteer. 

Some of the 
taken since the riots of 1918 were the 
suspension of import duties on foreign 
rice, permission of free importation from 
Saigon and Rangoon, the sale of govern- 
ment-imported rice at prices in some 
cases less than one-half of the exchange 
quotations, the establishment of govern- 
ment-operated markets, and the reduc- 
tion of freight tariffs on goods con- 
signed thereto. To overcome such con- 
trolling rice -exchanges 
adopted the policy of closing whenever 
a government sale took place. Another 
attempted remedy for high prices was 
the raising of interest rates by the Bank 
of Japan for the purpose of deflating 
currency. The increase was so small, 
however, amounting to only a fraction of 
one per cent, that no arrest of prices 
could be attributed to it. 

Efforts by government authorities were 
directed, also, toward educational propa- 
ganda advocating substitutes for rice. A 
Japanese patriot, writing to a friend in 
this country concerning such proposals, 
says: “Demagogical professors of uni- 
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measures the 
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versities, and scientists in the employ of 
the government, are daily calling atten- 
tion to the fact that, in view of the pres- 
ent high cust of rice, the people don’t 
have to eat it; that potatoes will do, and 
are cheaper, anyway; that there are 
plenty of other edible things; and that 
people eat too much, anyhow. All of 
which reminds me of two stories with 
which you are familiar—the one of the 
frivolous and unthinking queen who re- 


‘ marked, when told that the people were 


crying for bread, ‘Why don’t they eat 
cake? and the other of the man who 
was greatly disgusted because, when he 
experimented on reducing the rations of 
his horse and had succeeded in getting 
him down to one straw a day, he found 
the poor beast in the stall dead. 

“Very recently the minister of com- 
munication issued an appeal in which 
he said: ‘Rice is not necessary to main- 
tain health. It is high time that the 
people limited the consumption of rice 
through self-control.’ Self-control is a 
fine thing for those to preach who fatten 
themselves on beefsteaks and roast chick- 
ens, as does this wise and honorable min- 
ister, but does he know that the proposed 
practice of self-control on the part of 
the starving populace will mean suicide? 


\ The Japanese, from time immemorial, 


have lived on rice. It is impossible for 
them to stop eating it suddenly. This 
is a fact which no préaching against rice- 
eating, however strongly supported with 
scientific theories, can alter.” 

From 1905 to 1915, inclusive, the aver- 
age wholesale price of rice was one dol- 
lar and twenty-six cents a bushel, and 
a laborer’s family of five, consuming 
five and one-quarter bushels per indi- 
vidual per year, would therefore expend 
thirty-three dollars and five cents for 
rice annually, computed on the wholesale 


price. In 1919 the price of rice rose to 


five dollars a bushel, wholesale, and the 
annual cost per family of five thus in- 
screased to one hundred and thirty-one 


dollars and twenty-five cents. That this 
is an underestimate may be seen from 
the fact that in October, 1919, the retail 
price of rice went as high as twenty-one 
cents per quart, or nearly. seven dollars 
a bushel. 

It is estimated that at least one-half 
the family expenditure for subsistence 
is for articles other than rice. Assum- 
ing this proportion to be correct, the 
average expense for foodstuffs for a 
Japanese family of five is now about 
two hundred and sixty dollars, against 
about seventy dollars five years ago. 
Rents also have soared, increasing one 
hundred to four hundred per cent since 
1915. Before the war a respectable resi- 
dence in a good neighborhood could be 
obtained for three and a half to five 
dollars a month, whereas a family of the 
middle class now must pay from twelve 
and a half to twenty-five dollars for 
the same accommodations. 

While attempts to bring down the cost 
of living largely resulted in failure, la- 
bor made demands for substantial in- 
creases in wages. The demands came, 
almost simultaneously, from all parts of 
the country, and from all industries and 
callings.. The increase asked varied 
from forty to one hundred and fifty 
per cent. Information concerning the 
movements in Europe and America for 
better working conditions and shorter 
hours also affected the labor market in 
Japan, similar demands being made 
there, 

Until the early part of 1919 the right 
of labor to organize was denied by the 
Japanese government. Consequently, no 
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great strikes had occurred, the outward 
manifestations of inability to keep pace 
with the increasing cost of living taking 
the form of the rice riots of 1918. Dur- 
ing the past year, however, there have 
been ‘numerous strikes, and they have as- 
sumed all the familiar aspects known to 
Europe and America. Among the no- 
table events of this kind was the “going 
slow” strike at the Kawasaki dockyards 
in Kobe. The men came to work as usual, 
but refused to do more than go through 
the motions of working, completely ty- 
ing up the yards, but at the same time 
drawing their pay. Increases amounting 
to three hundred thousand dollars a 
month were granted, resulting, it is esti- 
mated, in an increased cost of ship pro- 
duction amounting to ten dollars a ton. 
The government, within recent months, 
has busied itself with formulating legis- 
lation aimed to control the activities of 
organized labor. 

While the increased cost of living was 
the direct cause of much of Japan's la- 





Japanese Farm 


bor unrest, there were several other no 
less potent impelling. forces. Among 
these was the crop of war millionaires, 
who aroused the envy of those who were 
not so fortunate. The “narikins,” as 
they were called, comprised a very large 
class of steamship men, manufacturers 
and exporters, “mushroom millionaires” 
of whom all countries had their share. 
War prosperity, with the consequent 
drain upon the rural population by in- 
dustrial recruiting, and the government’s 
lack of experience in handling such an 
unprecedented situation, completed the 
predicament. 

Strikes occurred among steel workers, 
glass workers, porcelain makers, masons, 
spinners, weavers, artificial silk factory 
workers and most of the other important 
industrial enterprises. Of all the com- 
plaining workers, however, those em- 
ployed by the government probably suf- 
fered most. Until recent months the 
government allowed its post-offices to 
fall into a shameful state of disorganiza- 
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tion by paying its employees as low x 
six dollars a month. 

For Americans it is difficult to realize 
the position in the social seale occupied 
by Japanese labor, the vast majority of 
which belongs, not to the middle, but 
to the lower, classes.. So intense is the 
struggle for existence that the laborer 
has been able to do little for himsel; 
against the weight of the influential! 
classes above him. In addition to thes. 
handicaps he has been forced to meet th, 
destructive conditions of an 
change from medievalism to modern i; 


abrupt 


dustrialism. 

Under the old feudal régime that fel] 
with the coming of Commodore Perr 
and his war vessels, the laborer is 1, 
puted to have had a haleyon time. Hi, 
was protected by an ancient social s\ 
tem, and held a definite and fixed po 
tion in society. The laborers of the past 
formed a distinct class, and it was 
most impossible to change their statis 


(Continued on page 1526.) 


Women Heading Barley by Pulling It Through Iron Combe 
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“Deacon White from up to Lone Tree Crossin’,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘come over 
the other day to tell me he allowed he'd cancel his order 
for a couple of tons of flour he had bought at around two 

Goa dollars a barrel over what it’s worth now. 
wee Deacon, says I, ‘you ain't goin’ to can- 
#ii|| cel because it takes two to do it an’ 
WI ain’t goin’ to be one of them, an’ 
FH you ain’t goin’ to slip out of it on 
H account that I’m watchin’ you 
- too close, an’ you ain’t goin’ to 
turn wood kitty on it for ef you 
sure goin’ to have a law suit an’ 
pains and penalties to say nothin’ of the chanct of my éet- 
tin’ right riled an’ givin’ you a dang good lickin’.’ So Deak 
said he allowed I could go on an’ send it over any day.” 








BRITISH AND AMERICAN MILLING 
COSTS 

Several months ago, The Northwest- 
ern Miller summarized and commented 
upon certain figures of milling costs col- 
lected by one of its branch offices from 
about 20 milling enterprises operating 
plants of 1,000 barrels or greater capac- 
ity in its section. While the terms un- 
der which the cost figures of individual 
mills were collected did not permit the 
publication of data in detail, the statis- 
tics were remarkable in showing the very 
wide variation in costs of manufacture 
and sale of mill products among mills 
similarly located and operated under 
substantially like conditions. 

The article referred to attracted the 
attention of the managing director of a 
British milling concern of high standing 
and substantial trade importance, who, 
in commenting upon increased expense 
of operation in England, gave The North- 
western Miller a detailed statement of 
his own cost items and totals. Because 
of the great difference in accounting 
methods between the British and Ameri- 
can systems and the even greater dif- 
ference in classification of cost items, a 
comparison of the expense items cover- 
ing flour production and sale in the two 
countries is difficult. 

In view of the interest attaching to 
such a comparison, however, the table 
hereafter given has been prepared by 
adjusting, so far as possible, the British 
mill items to a fairly representative 
schedule of American mill cost-classifica- 
tion. The American figures are not made 
up from an average of a number of 
inills, but are given verbatim from the 
records of a milling concern which seems 
most nearly to resemble the British 
company whose figures are quoted. 

The English company operates plants, 
under rental arrangement, with a total 
capacity of approximately 1,600 barrels 
per day. During the six months’ period 
covered by its figures it operated about 
90 per cent of capacity, figuring full 
time as 120 hours per week for 25 weeks; 
reduced to the American system of full 
capacity operation, 24 hours per day 
for 150 days, this would represent about 
75 per cent activity. 

The comparative table, with the 196- 
pound barrel used for a unit and ex- 


change figured at $4.80, in cents per 
barrel, follows: 
; British American 
$ 








Rent and rates*.......... $ .06258 cet Mel 
3 ROR re mes en 02460 
ROORPORCS |. 0 0cb.e t'es Oe were 01918 .03510 
WOBOS ccc cevescccnscvce 36330 .22850 
Fuel, repairs, miscellane- 

GES... 550 pe etre se eeed oe 15778 .15800 
Telephone, telegraph, of- 

fice and general travel- 

TIM crvorcesebecsecvecs -03598 05640 
pS Pee ree eee ek 13160 .36910 
Interest, discount ....... | ee ie 
Exchange and collection... ...... .02460 
Commissions, salesmen’s 

peg ars ere OS4t4 06350 
Interest on capital ...... b: ) | reer 
Bank interest ........++. atiéer 12800 
Depreciation ........6++. -13020 06150 
pO Be PRATT EL EE eee 03920 

: i. MVE CTI CTEEE TR. $1.20540 $1.18850 
*Equivalent of rent at 5 

per cent on plant in- 

Vestment ....ccssvsceese cvsnce .10000 

$1.20540 $1.28850 


The last item in the table preceding the 
corrected total is added by The North- 
western Miller as a proper offset to the 
item of “rent,” constituting, with taxes, 
the first item in the British mill col- 
umn, being estimated on a 5 per cent 
basis on a valuation of $1,000,000, which 
is a fair worth of the physical property 
of the American mill. 

A comparison of the items of the 
table is of especial interest in view of 
the circumstance that the total costs of 
the two mills are so nearly the same. 
Labor in the British mill is, surprising- 
ly, much higher than in the American, 
perhaps to be accounted for by the use 
here of the maximum labor-saving ma- 
chinery and the minimum employment 
of packing, warehouse and what is known 
as “floor” labor. The power, repair and 
miscellaneous item is substantially the 
same in both columns; regrettably the 
British power cost was not separately 
given, so that the corresponding Ameri- 
can mill items had to be given similar 
“miscellaneous” grouping for compari- 
son. 

The American mill “salary” account 
is tremendously greater than that of the 
British mill, but it is proper to say that 
the American milling concern quoted a 
larger number of high-salaried execu- 
tives than most similar companies, and 
the average for American mills of. simi- 
lar size would probably approximate the 
thirteen cents per barrel of the British 
company. 

The depreciation item shows a_ re- 
markable difference, the British mill 
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figure, based on 10 per cent per year de- 
preciation, being more than thirteen 
cents per barrel, as compared with six 
cents in the American mill. Both fig- 
ures are especially interesting in view of 
the fact that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission holds that three cents per bar- 
rel is a normal depreciation, and that 
this estimate was accepted by the Food 
Administration accountants in the pe- 
riod of milling control. It is, of course, 
obvious that a flour mill cannot be de- 
preciated on the basis of its output, in 
America, England or anywhere else, the 
Federal Trade Commission proposal be- 
ing ridiculous in its inception. It is 
equally certain that American tax col- 
lectors would not pass so large a de- 
preciation allowance as thirteen cents per 
barrel. 

The item of interest and discount in 
the case of the British mill is not 
quite clear, the considerable sum of ten 
cents per barrel evidently covering a 
wider scope than these items are taken 
to represent in American accounting; it 
may be inclusive of bank interest on 
borrowed money. The same is true of 
the interest items, the British company 
evidently including as a cost item a 
fixed rate on its investment, a practice 
not usually followed in America, particu- 
larly since the beginning of federal taxa- 
tion of profits in which all net earnings 
must be included. It is to be observed, 
however, that the British item of inter- 
est on capital is’ substantially equal to 
the American item of interest on bor- 
rowed money, although, including “in- 
terest and discount” or “exchange and 
collection,” the total financing charges 
are, British, 22 cents per barrel and, 
American, 15 cents per barrel. 

No item of advertising, an increasingly 
important factor in American milling 
and selling costs, is noted in the British 
mill statement, such expenditure doubt- 
less being covered under the general 
> item. The American 
mill spent substantially four cents per 
barrel on this item of merchandising 
cost, and this amount is findoubtedly con- 
siderably less than is spent-by very many 
mills throughout the country. 


“selling expense’ 


An interesting point in both the Brit- 
ish and American mill table of expense is 
the relatively small part played by actual 
wage-paid labor, although its apparent 
importance is considerably greater in 
England than here. It is fair to state, 
however, that the figures given are based 
on costs of the January-July period of 
1919, and that, whatever may be the 
present situation in England, advances in 
mill labor in this country have doubtless 
increased this item with the American 
mill five or six cents per barrel since 
that time. 

It is apparent that, should account be 
taken of the rate of exchange between 
pounds and dollars, the British cost fig- 
ures, reckoned in dollars, would be sub- 
stantially lowered. Such a comparison 
would, however, be deceptive, since the 
domestic value of the British pound is 
not affected by the rate of international 
exchange, and the relation of milling ex- 
pense to the value of product, rate of 
profit on turnover and measure of re- 
turn .on the investment is unchanged; 
this point is made the clearer by consid- 
ering the possibilities of raising the 
American cost figures to the basis of 
dollar premium in order to measure the 
comparative relation with British costs. 

It is probably true that these cost fig- 
ures and comparisons have no great 
valua beyond transient interest. They 
may, however, somewhat cheer American 
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* millers with the knowledge that the for-— 


eign mill competitor has no very great 


advantage in operating expense; con- - 


versely, British millers may, perhaps, de- 
rive some satisfaction from the knowl-— 
edge that, despite large plant units and 
labor expense saving systems, cost of. 
flour production and sale on this side 
gives the American miller no apparent 
advantage in his effort to preserve, or 
rehabilitate, the American export flour 
trade. 


RELIEF IN AUSTRIA 

The writer of the communication which 
follows, addressed to Mr. Hoover, is Dr. 
Clemens Pirquet, at one time professor 
of children’s diseases at Johns Hopkins 
University. He is now one of a number 
of Austrians who are devoting themselves 
to the service of their own people. 

The child-feeding work in Austria, 
which he describes, is typical of the 
methods used by Mr. Hoover in all his 
relief efforts. The organization in Aus- 
tria consists of only five Americans, yet 
in practically every Austrian city and 
village there exists a volunteer committee 
of Austrians which carries on the actual 
work of feeding the children under the 
This plan is not parental, it 
is educative, and has awakened the Aus- 
trians to the solution of their own prob= 
lem of relief. 

The Children’s Fund aims to give a 
daily meal to orfly the most underfed 
children in Austria. At best it is hardly 
possible to do more than keep these chil- 
dren from actual starvation, but the 
reader should note the size and scope of 
the work done in February, 1920. Today 
the number of Austrian children being 
daily fed is well over three hundred thou- 
sand. These figures should be compared 
with the number of children of school 
age in any American state. 

In response to the pleas of representa- 
tives from Austria and Poland, Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s organization, The American Relief 
Administration, has determined to con- 
tinue this feeding work until the spring 
of 1921. While Americans have” been 
deluged with relief appeals, it is rarely 
they learn that their money has been in- 
telligently used and gratefully received. 
Dr. Pirquet’s letter to Mr. Hoover sup- 
plies such information. 

The Northwestern Miller continues to 
receive orders for Food Drafts but, hav- 
ing concluded its campaign some months 
ago, is unable to furnish them. It refers 
all such inquiries to The American Relief 
Administration, 115 Broadway, New 
York City, which issues them. Readers 
of this publication desirous of assisting 
in the splendid work being done in Aus- 
tria and Poland, as well as other coun- 
tries in Europe, in feeding the under- 
nourished children, should remit subserip- 
tions to that organization, of which Mr. 
Hoover is the chairman. 


Americans. 


“Amerikanischen Kinderhilfsaktion fiir 
Ocesterreich x 
“Child Welfare Mission to Austria 
“Vienna, April 2, 1920. 

“Dear Mr. Hoover: For a long time 
I have wanted to write you about the 
work you were doing for Austria, but I 
waited until we had approached our ah- 
niversary. 

“At the outset I wish to thank you on 
behalf of the Austrian children for’ the: 
work and especially for the big incréasé 
the European Children’s Fund has just 
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allowed us. We started in May with, 
sixty thousand meals, and now we will’ * 


reach three hundred thousand. The dis- 
tribution of this last increase will be 
made entirely on a scientific basis. Until 
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cording to rough economical estimates of 


the needs, and had made the individual 


selection of children through medical in- 


spections of the neediest children. There 
was a certain inexactness in both of these 
ways. } 

“The method we are adopting now is 
an objective one which cannot be influ- 
enced: by the ‘soft heart’ of an individual 
doctor or by the loud ery of some town 
mayor. The relation of the height and 
the weight is taken of all children, and 
those who show less than a certain figure 
will be fed by us on the ground of -being 
underweight. A certain percentage of 
meals will be allocated for pale children, 
who will be chosen by doctors. As to 
our system of food control, our efficient 
bookkeeping department supplies us with 
accurate records of the food on hand in 
all of the kitchens. Chemical tests show 
us whether the complete food value is 
contained in each meal. 

“It is our greatest desire to have the 
American work here be a first-class and 
model institution, which will not only help 
in these times of distress, but be an ex- 
ample for future years. 

“In this respect I think it corresponds 
with your ideas that one of the chief pur- 
poses is to educate public opinion to the 
point that the state or community will 
feel responsible for the ill health of its 
children; that child-feeding is not only 
the duty of the parents, but if, on ac- 
count of food shortage or for financial 
reasons, they are unable to take proper 
care of their children, that the community 
to which they belong, or the state, or, if 
even they are unable to raise sufficient 
food, the outside world, should care for 
them. Your work, the feeding of Aus- 
trian children with American foodstuffs, 
is a wonderful example of the world’s 
duty to help struggling nations. In fu- 
ture years, I hope that Europe, and pos- 
sibly even Austria, will be able to take 
care of its own children. What we are 
doing now is to try to educate our cities 
and smaller communities to continue your 
work for their own children. As a result 
of the work of the American organiza- 
tion they have now well-equipped kitch- 
ens and a trained personnel, and have 
learned to select the undernourished chil- 
dren. Their task will be to continue the 
work on a similar, if smaller, scale, de- 
pending on the number of the children 
underfed, either entirely at the city’s ex- 
pense or with the help of the state. 

“This is, however, a picture of the fu- 
ture. I do not think that during the next 
winter Austria will be able to care for 
her children without outside, i.e., Ameri- 
can, help. You were kind enough to give 
us food and to guarantee three hundred 
thousand meals per day up to August 
first. As economic conditions are at pres- 
ent in Austria, and without a big change 
in the peace conditions, the next Austrian 
harvest will bring us no further than 
four or five months, and the condition of 
the children next winter may be just, or 
nearly, as bad as it is now. 

“We are now collecting material 
through special inspectors to find out 
which of the communities, where we are 
distributing American meals, will be able 
to feed their own children, and to what 
extent. In other words, we are trying to 
estimate how many children in each com- 
munity it will be necessary to feed, how 
much food the community can provide, 
how much food the state will provide, and 
how much American help we will need. 

“This whole idea is based on the sincere 
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hope that you, Mr. Hoover, will continue 
to keep your kindly eye on us at least 
for the next year, for we cannot 

Austria and Austria’s children without 
your aid. We know you are a man who 
knows the economic conditions in this 
part of the world, and we know you are 
the man who was not blinded by politics. 
We also know you are the man who took 
a real humanitarian interest in the condi- 
tion of this unhappy part of Europe. 
Let me implore you, for the sake of our 
children, not to discontinue your efforts, 
and to stay our true friend forever. 

“It must be through your inspiration 
that all your collaborators have shown 
such a splendid interest and warm feel- 
ing for our country. I want to expressly 
mention Lieutenant Gilchrist B. Stockton, 
who has been the director of this work 
for Austria since June, 1919, and who has 
won all our hearts as a hard, conscien- 
tious and intelligent worker. He is re- 
sponsible for the flawless management of 
the Austrian branch of your gigantic en- 
terprise and for the goad terms we keep 
here with the government. With his en- 
ergy and his tact he has gone through 
many a delicate situation. I am firmly 
convinced that without him we would not 
have reached this standard, and that 
without him we would possibly lose some 
influence with the government. It is my 
strongest desire to keep him here, and we 
all would be thankful to you if you would 
leave him in our midst. He is a true 
friend of Austria, and I think your good 
intentions for Austria could not be ex- 
pressed so well by any other individual. 

“Let me thank you once more for all 
you have done and are doing for us, and 
believe me to be, always 

“Gratefully yours, 
“CLEMENS Pirquet. 

“Herbert Hoover, Esq.” 

The letter contains the following memo- 
randum on relief work for underfed chil- 
dren in Austria: 

Vienna, Feb., 1920. 


1. Total population Austria (in- 
cluding Vienna) ............ 6,698,000 
2. Total population Vienna ........ 2,040,000 


Austria (including Vienna)— 
Total child population up to fifteen 

WERO OF GOW 6 acct eek bad bia ce 1,182,000 
Number of undernourished children 


(or 78.8 per Cent) ...cssecveeess 930,000 
Number of undernourished children 
receiving American meal (or 29 
DOP DOU). ove s Se keeere ee cacsedece 270,000 
Vienna— 
Total child population up to fifteen 
YROIE OF GOO o00.0 0k ihn siee ese 340,000 
Number of undernourished children 
RP Se | eee eweraratr enna 332,540 
Number of undernourished children 
receiving American meal (or 44.2 
146,000 
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All of the children, before admission 
to the American kitchens, are given a 
thorough physical examination by com- 
petent physicians, and the children divid- 
ed into three classes according to the 
degree of undernourishment. 

The American meal is intended to serve 
as a supplementary meal only, although 
investigation has disclosed the startling 
fact that nearly 7 per cent of the children 
in the two poorest districts in the city 
of Vienna get no food whatever other 
than that given by the American Relief 
Administration European Children’s 
Fund. 

The meal is scientifically prepared by 
specially trained cooks according to a 
system devised by Professor Dr. von 
Pirquet, who is the Austrian General 
Commissioner for Children’s Relief. Each 
child is given a meal with a nutritive 
value of one “kilonem,” the equivalent of 
six hundred and sixty-seven calories. Dr. 
von Pirquet conducts a “Nem school” 
where the personnel selected to manage 
the kitchens is given a three mgnths’ 
course in scientific feeding and in food 





values. The menus vary from day to 
day; the food used being cocoa, milk, 
rice, beans, lard, bacon, sugar and flour. 
The organization in the city of 
Vienna is serving a hot meal daily to one 
hundred and twenty-one thousand chil- 
dren between the ages of one and fifteen, 
operating twenty-five kitchens for this 
purpose; 113,200 of these children are fed 
at one hundred and thirty open feeding- 
places mainly located in the schools, and 
seventy-eight hundred are fed at eighty- 
six semi-private institutions, such as or- 
phan asylums, kindergartens, day nurs- 
eries, hospitals, etc. In addition, it is 
feeding one meal a day to twenty-six 
thousand children at two hundred and 
five private institutions. & 


CREATING A NEW SEABOARD 
The present tour of the International 
Joint Commission, which is investigating 
the problem of opening the Great Lakes 
to ocean-going vessels with full cargoes, 
has so far attracted less public attention 
than the importance of the project de- 
serves. In substance, the plan is simply 
to add thousands of miles to the length 
of the United States and Canadian sea- 
board, and to make what would virtually 
be Atlantic ports out of such cities as 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo and the Ca- 

nadian harbors on the Great Lakes. 
Relatively a very small part of the ex- 
port trade of the United States and 
Canada originates at or near the pres- 


“ent seaboard. Nearly all of the vast ex- 


ports of foodstuffs, either raw or manu- 
factured, come from the interior, and 
the same is true of much of the mineral 
exports. As things now stand, all this im- 
mense volume of foreign trade has to be 
reshipped at an Atlantic port. with the 
inevitable result that in late years the 
congestion at seaboard has _ reached 
alarming proportions. Existing port fa- 
cilities have proved themselves totally 
inadequate to deal with the enormous ex- 
ports of the United States, and there is 
little reason to believe that conditions 
can ever be materially improved so long 
as the channels through which export 
trade can be directed are so limited in 
number. 

The flour millers of the United States 
are particularly interested in this pro- 
posed development of a new seaboard, 
The mills of the Southwest have, to be 
sure, a reasonably satisfactory export 
outlet by way of the Gulf ports, but the 
great flour-milling sections of the North- 
west and the central states are now 
forced to send their export shipments by 
way of the overcrowded rail thorough- 
fares leading to New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and the other Atlantic har- 
bors. Even when the Great Lakes are 
used, a double reshipment is involved, 
once at Buffalo or some other eastern 
lake port, and again at seaboard. The 
expense and delay involved in these two 
operations have done much to handicap 
the exportation of flour, and the con- 
gested condition of the Atlantic ports 
has greatly favored the shipment abroad 
of wheat instead of its product, because 
of the greater ease of handling it. 

If the proposed international plan is 
carried out, it will mean that ocean 
freighters will call at Duluth, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Detroit and Buffalo just as they 
now call at New York and Baltimore. 
Undoubtedly a regular service will be 
established for flour from these inland 
ports to Europe, and flour will go abroad 
from the central West with the minimum 
of costly rail carriage, without delay at 
seaboard due to congestion, and without 
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any danger of being held up indefinitely 


between the mill and the port by railroad 
difficulties. The to the ex- 
porting miller is manifest. 

The United States and Canadian gov- 
ernments are apparently inclined to look 
favorably on the proposal, which involves 
chiefly the expense required to deepen 
and widen the Welland Canal, and to 
improve the channel of the St. Lawrence 
River, provided they can be reasonably 
assured that the money thus~ spent will 
return eventually to the two nations in 
the form of increased trade. For this 
assurance the International Joint Com- 
mission is depending’ first of all on the 
information it receives at its hearings 
from the business men of the districts 
affected, and above all from the export- 
ing manufacturers. The chambers of 
commerce and the civic and commercial 
associations have, in most cases, already 
prepared detailed and elaborate argu- 
ments in favor of the plan, but they need 
the support of those who, after all, will 
be the first and greatest gainers: the ex- 
porters themselves. 

For this reason it is desirable that 
every flour miller of the north and cen- 
tral West for whose product the Great 
Lakes ports might provide an export out- 
let should make a careful investigation 
of the situation as it affects him and his 
district; and if he is convinced that 
bringing him a thousand miles or so 
nearer to the seaboard would be of ma- 
terial advantage, that he should com- 
municate with the chamber of commerce 
or board of trade in. the nearest pro- 
posed seaport, placing the information 
he has collected at its disposal, to be 
submitted to the International Joint 
Commission at the proper time and 
through the right channels. 

As an indication of what the millers 
can do in this respect, attention is called 
to the statement recently made before the 
commission by Mr. Stockman, of Duluth, 
published elsewhere in this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. It is by such argu- 
ments, supported by detailed statistics, 
that the two governments will be con 
vinced of the desirability of carrying 
out the plan, if they finally decide to 
do so. A general outline of the pro 
gramme may be found in a special arti 
cle written by Mr. Aubrey Fullerton 
which appeared, with many illustrations, 
in The Northwestern Miller of April 7, 
1920. Most of the statistical informa 
tion necessary for the preparation of « 
brief by any miller covering conditions 
in his special district may be found in 
the current issue of the Miller’s Alman- 
ack, supplemented by local statistics of 
boards of trade and similar organiza- 
tions. 

It is estimated that the deepening of 
the Welland Canal and the necessary im- 
provements in the channel of the St. 
Lawrence River will cost not far from 
haif a billion dollars. This is an im- 
mense sum, even when divided between 
two great countries, and it will certainly) 
not be appropriated unless the govern- 
ments can be convinced that its expendi- 
ture will ultimately result in national! 
profit, The proposal is really so vast 
that most people seem not to have 
grasped it at all; it is probably the first 
time in the world’s history that two na- 
tions have considered immensely in- 
creasing their seaboard otherwise than 
by war and conquest. The concern of 
the millers in this proposal is obvious, 
and there can be no question that their 
representations will have great weight in 
enabling the International Joint Com- 
mission to arrive at a wise conclusion. 
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still holding off. 
awaiting developments on the new crop. 
This, together with the decline in wheat 
prices, has kept the market dull, develop- 
ing still lower quotations, 

Spring and hard winter patents have 
continued their steady decline, averegns 


Flour-buyers are 


45c lower the last week-end than on June 
19. Soft winter patents, which remained 
practically. unchanged during the previ- 
ous week, were 20c lower on June 26, 
Clears lost the advantage gained in the 
week ending June 19, declining 15@25c 
for the succeeding seven-day period. 
Feeds recovered slightly from their de- 
cline the week before. Demand is quiet, 
most of the large shippers being out of 
the market until present stocks are dis- 
posed of. 

The most important feature of the 
trade at present is the interest displayed 
in offerings on the new crop. Sales 
last week were limited to small trading 
in new Kansas flour at New York. About 
15,000 bbls of Oklahoma flour are report- 
ed to have changed hands there at $12.75, 
jute. New Kansas straights were offered 
in four representative markets, two east- 
ern and two western, at an average of 
$12.45, while new Kansas patents were 
quoted at Boston, in a small way, at 
$13.10@13.65. On the whole, buyers are 
not yet inclined to anticipate needs on 
new-crop flour. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 


tative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 
Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
June 26 ....... $14.40 $13.70 $13.55 
June 2D << csc wed 14.85 14.15 13.75 
ne IF «veces 15.05 14.30 13.80 
June 2 cseowses 15.35 14.55 13.85 
May 2 sseesadee 15.45 14.30 13.05 
April 1. wsccvses 14.30 13.30 12.35 
farch 2 .wiccese 13.70 12.80 12.25 
Feb, 1 .eeevrecee 14.65 13.70 12.40 
Tan. 2 wccvceces 15.35 14.35 12.45 
Dec, 1 sescsosis 14.25 13.10 11.45 
Nov. 2 secsesves 12.70 11.70 10.75 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

June 26 .......+ $11.40 $10.90 $10.55 
June 19. nis. 11.55 11.15 10.80 
June 123 «.sseee 11.35 11.05 10.75 
June 1 wsacecece 11.05 10.95 10.70 
May 1 ..scceece 10.35 10.55 10.35 
April 2 .cccvsss 9.80 10.35 9.95 
March 1 ..eeens 9.45 9.65 9.50 
Feb, To s.des eee 9.60 9.85 9.45 
Jan. 2 scscceees 10.10 10.50 9.65 
Dec, 1 wseccoees 9.55 9.75 9.40 
NOV. Li ccocceves 9.05 9.00 8.85 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on June 26 
vas $56.25 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 six weeks ago, 
ind with the following first-of-the-month 
quotations: 


June 2osee eds OBO. 36... FOR. Bosse udines $47.25 
fay & sepecued 67.76 Dec. 1. .ccosiss 43.00 
April 1 .ccsess 64.40 Nov. 1 ........ 42.05 

arch. 2. dss 47.66 Oct, 2 .ccccess 39.95 
Feb, 1 wwecseve 47.30 Sept. 1 ........ 44.25 


The following table shows the per- 
centage of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
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the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio dull. Domestic buyers holding off, and demand, but not so ur 


valley: 


Week ended— Spring 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
June 26 ...-60005 G1 59 39 


Tune 19 ..ccecees 63 42% 
June 12 ....s+0+. 46 63 44 
June 6 .cossvese 4 61 33 
May average .... 45 69 35 


Telegraphic reports received Tuesday, 
June 29, indicate little or no change in 
general conditions at the beginning of 
the present week. Favorable crop re- 
ports have been the rule, despite some- 
what too heavy rains in the Northwest, 
and the outlook has effectually prevent- 
ed any tendency of wheat prices to ad- 
vance. On the other hand, the trans- 
portation situation is still such that most 
mills are unable to ship any large quan- 
tities of flour, and nothing resembling 

reat eagerness for new business has 
een apparent. The steadiness of feed 
prices has been somewhat surprising, and 
the feeling that feed might go down has 
probably fad some influence in holding 
flour prices up in the face of a lifeless 
market. 

While buyers generally talk with in- 
terest about the changes they expect 
when the new-crop wheat begins to ar- 
rive in large volume, it is growing in- 
creasingly clear that, unless an unex- 
pected disaster happens to the spring 
wheat, the future course of the market 
will be largely determined by conditions 
of transportation. A plentiful supply of 
new wheat will be ineffectual in bringing 
wheat prices down if the railroads can- 
not deliver it when and where it is 
needed. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 30.) 

Puitapetpuia.—Flour dull, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings at quoted 
rates. Millfeed quiet, but steady. 

Nasnvitte.—Principal interest in flour 
trade is in new-crop developments. Slight 
improvement noted in current sales. 
Buyers look for somewhat lower prices. 

Boston.—New-wheat flour offering more 
freely, but demand slow. Old-wheat 
flours dull, and 50@75c lower. Mill- 
feed quiet, with market a shade lower. 
Corn and oats products steady, but very 
quiet. 

Battrmore.—F lour and grain at stand- 
still because of railroad embargoes. No 
pressure to sell, and none to buy. City 
mills down on account of traffic condi- 
tions. Feed higher as to middlings and 
red dog, otherwise unchanged and gen- 
erally quiet. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour demand  un- 
changed, and purchases are being made 
only by those whose stocks are exhausted. 
Some mills are quoting about 2c bbl un- 
der last week’s close, others are un- 
changed. Millfeed market unchanged to 
$1 higher. Offerings very limited. 


Cuicaco.— Very little interest in flour 
prices, especially in quotations from 
Southwest on new flour, which is offered 
as low as $11.15, bulk. Most mills ask 
$11.80@12.10, jute, for 95 per cent new 
flour. No. buying yet. Trade continues 
to hold off. Feed weaker by $1 ton than 
last week. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour market unsettled and 


little new business rted. Some of- 
feri of new-crop flour reported, but 
no . Millfeed market inactive, and 
prices easier. Demand limited, but no 
pressure to sell manifested. Flour prices 
unchanged. 

Cotumsus.—Flour dull. Jobbers and 
bakers well stocked, few new-crop 
quotations are being made from the 
Southwest on standard patents on basis 
of $12.75, cotton 98’s, but buyers show 
no interest. They look for lower prices 
when new wheat starts moving freely. 
Feed slow, and prices firm. 
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Mitwavxer, Wss., June 28,—Feed 
prices the past week have held fairly 
steady. Offerings have not been very 
free, owing to the light production. Mills 
generally are well caught up with old 
contracts, but find a ready market for 
their surplus in mixed cars with flour. 
Jobbers have bought sparingly, and only 
when they had orders for prompt ship- 
ment. The car situation does not show 
much improvement. Pasturage over the 
country holds out well, but the trade gen- 
erally is looking for deteriorations dur- 
ing July, and expect that the demand for 
feeds will show a decided improvement. 
Most of the large buyers have fair stocks 
on hand, but these will gradually fade 
away should a moderate demand spring 
up from the trade. The strength in 
coarse grains has had the effect of stimu- 
lating the demand. July-August feed is 
in better demand, and some fair sales 
have been reported for that shipment. 
Mills and shippers are not pressing sales. 
Many of the large eastern buyers are bid- 
ding for new-crop feeds, but mills are 
not in position to make prices. 

Northwestern markets hold steady, 
with offerings rather light. Some round 
lots have been sold for later delivery, but 
spot stuff is rather tight. While stocks 
are light, enough is arriving daily from 
country mills to keep buyers supplied, 
and there appears no urgent call. Heavy 
feeds are expected to work closer to 
bran price as the season advances. The 
home trade is buying sparingly, owing to 
the excellent pasturage. Some of the 
large mills report fair sales for July. 

Trade in the central states is rather 
light. Many of the large buyers are out 
of the market, having good stocks com- 
ing for June-July delivery. Trade con- 
tinues fair in mixed cars. There is a 
good demand for barley, and some round 
lots were placed this week. Mills have 
been selling most of their feed to the 
home trade, as better prices are being 
obtained than by shipping east. Oat 
feed continues in good demand, mixers 
buying quite freely. The trade generally 
is cleaning up stocks, and awaiting new- 
crop movement. 

Southwestern markets continue easy, 
the call having fallen off sharply. Mills 
are offering more freely, being well 
caught up with old contracts. The car 
situation continues to hamper prompt de- 
livery. There is some improvement in 
the South for feed, the hot weather hav- 
ing stimulated the demand. Spot stuff 
wanted, but deferred deliveries rather 
slow. Hominy feed continues in fair 
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t. Oat feed 
firm, and offered sparingly. Re SB 

Eastern demand shows some im 
ment, especially for later shipmel b and 
some fair sales have been made. Eastern 
jobbers have fair stocks on hand, but are 
selling quite freely to the small trade, as 
stocks held by the latter are rather 4 
Transit stuff at eastern junction 
is moving freely, and Sesh prices are ob- 
tained for anything east of Buffalo. 

There is no particular demand from 
the Wisconsin trade. Most of the coun- 
try dealers have small supplies on hand, 
but are not selling to any extent, owing 
to the excellent pasturage. Most of the 
buying is in mixed cars, as dealers are 
not anxious to carry stocks. Oil meal 
slow of sale, and demand for gluten and 
hominy feed only fair. H. N. Wirson. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

June 28 June 29 
June 26 June i9 1919 1918 


Minneapolis ...341,470 337,900 230,470 281,330 
ea ee coe sc se 2,425 7,560 10,755 .....¢ 
Duluth-Superior 22,420 22,515 24,515 17,266 
Milwaukee ,.... ..... 9,000 10,500 2,700 








Totals ....... 366,315 376,965 276,240 301,785 
Outside mills*..117,115 ...... OLD vase ‘ 

Ag’gate sprg.483,480 ...... 415,260 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 22,200 15,400 5,500 2,600 
St. Louist ..... 17,300 33,000 33,400 2,000 
SR 117,855 110,450 125,940 67,270 
Rochester ..... 8,400 7,100 9,800 2,900 
Chicago - 20,500 23,750 23,250 7,500 
Kansas City.... 79,100 71,500 19,270 4,300 
Kansas City!...236,040 269,700 118,270 34,727 
Omaha ........ 12,150 14,430 12,840 ...... 
; | aa 16,400 18,800 19,200 3,300 
RE 26,550 35,960 24,490 7,230 
Indianapolis 6,700 8,550 4,080 3,500 
Nashville** .... 71,735. 66,725 40,745 10,890 
Portiand, Oreg.. 12,505 40,975 36,750 10,606 
WOMCERO <0 ci ckeae 30,760 28,810 36,675 25,355 
Tacoma ....... 19,395 34,685 43,845 7,315 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


June 28 June 29 


June 26 Junei9 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...... 62 61 42 54 
SS | Bre 10 32 46 «s 
Duluth-Superior .. 61 61 66 47 
Outside mills* .... 35 30 42 35 
Average spring... 51 49 43 45 
Milwaukee «6 46 ome 38 59 20 
ee MONON vis ose nue 44 30 11 5 
ee |, ee 22 43 -43 3 
ae 71 66 76 27 
Rochester ........ 45 38 53 14 
CRICGHHO i. ck cl ciee 70 91 89 9 
Kansas City ...... 81 74 23 5 
Kansas Cityt ..... 54 61 28 10 
GIANG... sevveee 50 60 53 
OID ecccscowivur 34 39 40 7 
ZOUGOT “scsi veces 34 43 38 11 
Indianapolis ...... 29 33 18 15 
Nashville** ....... 36 42 21 8 
Portland, Oregon... 26 85 86 25 
RRSOR enhanc be vc csc 54 78 52 
yy i Aer eres 34 61 77 12 
FOCRe «cated ian 43 52 51 17 


Flour output for week ending June 26 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 9 per 
cent from week ending June 19. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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Flour and millfeed quotations, as.reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, June 29. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb! of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-Ib jutes; milifeed per 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +tNashville 
pring first patent .....-seeeeeeeeeeercevens $13.50@14.00 $13.50@13.90 $.....@..... $14.00@14.50 $15.00@16.25 $14.00@14.50 $14.00@14.75 $15.50@16.00 $13.15@13.80 $14.00@14.50 
pring stamdard patent ...+++seeeseveeerees 12.25 @12.65 13.20@13.65 isos 6 a pee 13.20@14.00 13.75 @14.50 13.25 @13.75 13.00 @13.75 13.50@14.40 12.70@13.00 ‘RE chace 
pring first ClO@r ....-eeeeeessreerssecenees 10.00 @ 10.50 11.75 @11.90 ston > Qe esds 10.50 @11.00 11.75 @12.50 mw Paver 11,50@12.00 10.50 @ 12.50 anh 69 QRS tems “itr joe 
le inter short patent ....--sseeeceeeees 13.00 @13.60 eer Seer 13.25 @13.75 13.30 @13.80 o ene. 6 Dave 13.75 @14.25 13.75 @14.50 12.50 @14.00 12.80@13.70 13.00 @13.50 
a pre sefalant eee cee eweeeereseestens 11.60 @12.00 er See 12.25@12.75 12.20@12.70 13.00 @13.50 13.00@13.50 12.75 @13.50 ey Pane 12.50@13.30 otee. Dicey 
Hard winter first clear .....+.«++:. weseecces 10,00 @10.40 o oe bane 10.85 @11.40 10.30@11.00 11.50 @12.25 onesie vee> w 602 oP becwe osee ee tes oe D CB cxads 
Se hort patent ....e-eeecsescesess 13.00 @13.50 ores 2 ye Pere 13.00 @14.00 Pe Pry 13.00@13.50 ere! kes 13.50@14.25 5 9h s Ree eems 13.75 @14.50 
sell pe 2 Stralent oP y Tey oes SEVELEC LETT 12.25 @12.50 oak he ae 4 eae eee a 12.10@12.40 12.75@138.25 *12.00@12.50 *12.25@12.75 13.25 @14.00 11.50@12.00 12.70@13.25 
oft winter first clear ....-+..++..- seta eee, BSCR ry ere 9.70@10.200 cc. Qecces cece Deveee coves @eesse 10.76@18.26 = ...6.@..... 10.00 @ 10.50 
Rye flour, WHITE 2. creeccdececevesevetceses 11.00 @11.25 11.40@11.50 5 a wo Ge on’ renee @..... 11.75 @12.50 11.50@12.00 seve @eneee Sees Pee were ee ive, vers, 
Rye flour, stamdard 2... cceececeeceeeseces 9.75 @10.25 8.90@ 9.00 tess Pie gac'e @ 04.b.0 Ps ce9 8 Nee ees He a8 10.560@11.00 Tiss <eTeT bees a as Torth ayes. er ie 

a 8.00 59.00 @ 60.00 @58.50 @ 55.90 @ 

Sprimg DraM ..ccveccceveceecweseertersvsces 52.00 @52.50 50.00 @52.50 Susaa' OO Snip cute Ws sana.” --@. 57.00 @58. * G x : 5 i " arias Paras 
Hard winter bran ....... CBee veces tenes eves 53.00 @53.25 ae oe 49.00 @50.00 - «@57.00 .-@. vse Seas ween Tries Ferre -- @58.50 erowe fy ee ees PT 
Soft winter bran .......e+eeeeees esevesoece 53.00 @53.50 oer) Seee eres Cee « Gy caus -@. 58.00@59.00 60.50 @ 61.00 «oes» @59.00 weeee @e..c +) 562.00@53.00 
Standard middlines (brown shorts)....i..+. 59.50@60.00 55.00 @56.00 54.00 @55.00 08s oo QD Hes -@. 63.00 @ 64.00 62.00 @ 63.00 62.50 @64.00 .«@61.40 61.00 @ 62.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) .......+«.+5. 59.75 @61.00 62.00 @ 64.00 55.00 @56.00 +.» » @61,00 -@. 68.00@69.00 69.00 @ 70.00 65.00 @66.50 -» @66.90 ENaes Ge neice 
Red GO@ avdisvcsescceesdes Pace eerresosece 71.00@71.50 68.00 @ 69.00 jcdeedy te o@ . sses -@. 76.00 @77.00 75.00 @ 76.00 + eee + @T8.00 - @74.40 a Fe 
A 98's) 
Family patent Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent (98's) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent ( 
BOATS ccc csvees $.....@138.55 (49's) $11.50@12.50 $11.50 @12.00 $13.35 @13.50 $14.40 @14.60 $14.10@14.50 
San Francisco ..... oceee Dawes (98's) 13.75 @14.00 11.50@12.00 13.75 @14.00 15.00 @15.50 13.50 @14.00 


*Includes near-by straights. Nashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25¢ per bb! higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 











COLONEL TASKER HONORED 

‘New York Flour Trade Meets and Adopts 

| Resolutions of Regret for Departure of 
British Government’s Flour Buyer 

‘New Yorx, N. Y., June 26.—A meet- 
ing of the New York flour trade, on 
Thursday of this week, was occasioned 

the departure for England of Colonel 

. B. Tasker, who for the past three 

ears has acted as flour buyer for the 

Wheat Export Co., Ltd., through which 
all flour for England and her allies in 
the war was purchased. 

For the purpose of arranging the meet- 
ing, which was attended by most of the 
representative men in the trade, a com- 
mittee consisting of George A. Zabriskie, 
myers Bogert, E. G. Broenniman, George 
K. Morrow and Walter Quackenbush 
was appointed. 

Edward R. Carhart, treasurer of the 
exchange, spoke in a very happy vein, 
following which George A. Zabriskie of- 
fered the following resolution: 

“Whereas, Colonel Herbert B. Tasker, 
in response to his government’s call, is 
soon to leave these shores; and 

“Whereas, During the past three years 
he has conducted the purchase of flour 
for the requirements of our allies in the 
great war, with conspicuous ability, tact, 
impartiality and success; be it therefore 

“Resolved, That we, representing the 
flour trade and milling industry of the 
United States, hereby tender him the 
Sincere expression of our hearty con- 
gratulation upon his faithfulness to duty, 
together with his high and practical ideals 
of right and efficiency; further, by his 
lovable personality he has endeared him- 
self to all, and as his period of war 
activity in this‘country draws to a close, 
we desire to express to him our warm 
regard and esteem, with our best wishes 
for his future health, prosperity and 
happiness.” 

The resolution was seconded by E. G. 
Broenniman, and unanimously carried. 
Upon motion, the resolution, which had 
been very beautifully engrossed and 
bound in limp leather, with the initials 
H.B.T. in metal upon the front cover, 
was presented amid the hearty applause 
of all present. 

In acknowledgment, Colonel Tasker 
expressed his surprise and his great 
pleasure, and said: 

“It is difficult to express my feelings 
as to the extraordinary kindnesses I have 
received on all sides during my residence 
in America. I have always had some- 
thing good to live up to. Coming out 
here for the authorities at home, I have 
had to think what they would like me to 
do and how they would like me to do it. 
What has been in my favor you must 
put down to the credit entirely of the 
authorities at home, and I will ask you 
at the same time to forgive all short- 
comings, because those are my own. 

“Since I have been here I have studied 
the American character, and I have 
learned more than I ever knew before 
of the great deal that there is to admire 
in it. It would undoubtedly be a great 
advantage to the two countries if we 
could become socially more intimate. We 
are separated by the Atlantic. We look 
at things from different angles, and we 
criticize one another perhaps for these 
angles. If we only came to know one 
another better and to talk things out, 
I am certain that the friendship that 
binds these two great countries together 
would become stronger and stronger ev- 
ery year. 

“You will realize, from what I have 
tried to express, how much I admire the 
forbearance of the men with whom I 
have come in contact. They have taken 
no exception to my shortcomings or my 
failures, which have been many. They 
have helped to make my work easy and 
pleasant, and my life happy. It has 
been a great comfort to have such as- 
sistance.’ 

W. QuackensusH. 





World’s Record in Plowing 

Great Fatts, Mont., June 26.—Mon- 
tana now claims the world’s record for 
one day’s work in plowing. It was made 
on the Port reck Reservation on June 
18 by the Montana Farming Corpora- 
tion’s ‘big force when the outfits of that 
company plowed 620 acres between 3 in 
the morning and 9 at night. The largest 
known record previous to that was 38? 
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acres in one day, made by the same com- 
pany on its Crow reservation lands. 

re were 17 tractors used in the con- 
test, and the strip plowed was four miles 
- The land was all seeded to 
flax. Eighteen tractors started, and all 
but one finished with a perfect score. 
There was no stop, the fuel and water 
being delivered to the engines in motion, 
and the men operating them took their 
“eats” as they travelled. 

The engines actually covered 536 miles; 
the winning engine went 41 miles, Prizes 
were awarded to the enginemen and 
plowman winning, and the others received 
bonuses on various points. 

Joun A. Corry. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILL SOLD 


National Milling Co. Bought by Van Dusen 
Milling Co.—New Company 
Incorporated 


The properties of the National Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, have been pur- 
chased by the Van Dusen Milling 
Co., also of this city. The new owners 
will take possession immediately. 

The National plant is located in the 
Minneapolis milling district. It is op- 
erated by water power and has a daily 
capacity of about 800 bbls. 

The Van Dusen Milling Co. operates 
the 700-bbl mill at Canby, Minn., and 
with the acquisition of the National mill, 
will have a total daily capacity of ap- 
proximately 1,500 bbls. The officers of 
the company are as follows: president C. 
Bolles Rogers; vice-president and treas- 
urer, Walter G. Hudson; secretary and 
manager, Frank J. Kovarik. 

W. W. Remington, formerly president 
and treasurer of the National Milling 
Co., is not ready to make any announce- 
ment as to his future plans. 








SOUTHERN ILLINOIS MILLERS 


Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting in St. Louis— 
Address by W. E. Meek, Retiring Presi- 
dent, Reviews Association’s Work 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 26.—The South- 
ern Illinois Millers’ Association held its 
thirty-fifth annual meeting in St. Louis, 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. 
Many subjects of interest to the trade 
were thoroughly discussed. The follow- 
ing address was made by the retiring 
president, W. E. Meek, of Marissa, III: 

“We have convened for our thirty-fifth 
annual meeting. Our association has been 
in existence for more than the average 
life of man. It goes without saying that 
we have accomplished good, or we should 
have gone out of existence long ago. 
When we look back and count the number 
of men who are alive today that were 
prominent in milling affairs 35 years ago, 
we find only a few left, and they are of 
the same type as their associates were 
who formed this organization. Let us 
look over our last year’s experience, not 
complacently or with self-satisfaction, but 
rather that we may be able to conduct 
our affairs better in the future than we 
have been doing. 

“At this time last year we had emerged 
from the control of the milling division 
of the Food Administration and had 
entered into covenant with the Grain Cor- 
poration to carry out the government 
guaranty to the farmer. It was a project 
we approached with fear and trembling. 
The roads looked bad. We were sincere 
in our opinion when we looked upon the 
prospects that beset us with all sorts of 
complications, and there have been times 
when it seemed as if all we feared was 
about to be realized. So many other 
conditions, however, have taken our time 
and attention, namely, labor, transporta- 
tiom and other branches of our business, 
incidental to these factors, that we have 
come through for the most part in pretty 
good shape, all of which shows that where 
we undertake anything in the proper 
spirit, results are satisfactory. 

“The semimonthly meetings have been 
a Clearing-house of trying experiences. 
All who attended regularly have been 
benefited by the wise advice and counsel 
of their associates and competitors. When 
I say that the largest percentage of those 
who attend have selfish interests out of 
their minds, which enables them to carry 
out the motto of our National Federa- 
tion, ‘Not for self, but for all,” I am 
stating facts. All sorts of experiences 


have been related, and while it was sel- 
dom that we were of a unanimous opin- 
ion, those opinions that were expressed 
were always honest. Members who failed 
to attend these meetings have been the 
losers. 

“Some of our members at times com- 
plain that we do not live up to recom- 
mendations, and give that as an excuse 
for not taking a more active part in our 
affairs. At times it may be that they are 
hitting close to the mark, but when you 
look back over our experiences of the 
last few years we can easily see where 
much good has been accomplished. In 
this connection I want to say that we 
get out of any organization about what 
we put into it, and ours is no exception. 
The scriptural admonition, ‘As ye sow so 
shall ye reap,’ still applies. 

“We are on the eve of the movement 
of the new crop, the quantity and condi- 
tions of which are yet largely to be de- 
termined. Values are high, market con- 
ditions irregular, regulations for hedging 
suspended, carrying charges, insurance 
and everything else at the peak. It looks 
as if we must give our best thoughts and 
apply them to our best advantage if we 
get through the next two months without 
financial loss, and we want every man 
here today who has any idea in his mind 
of how present conditions can be im- 
proved to give it to this meeting. Let 
us have the free and full discussion of 
anything that is pertinent to the milling 
and grain business. I shall leave it to 
you to make this meeting one that will 
long be remembered. In closing, I want 
to say that you must bear in mind that 
our organization does not pretend to 
make hard-and-fast rules. We are not a 
trust. We do not attempt to regulate 
prices or to force any one to do except as 
he may desire. We do, however, try to 


“ show the better methods in the conduct 


of milling business, particularly in south- 
ern Illinois. 

“The affairs of our organization are in 
good shape, and will be set forth to you 
in the reports of the secretary-treasurer 
and standing committee. The meeting is 
now in your hands.” 

The annual dinner was given at the 
Mission Inn, Wednesday evening, which 
a large number of local and southern IIli- 
nois millers, as well as allied trade rep- 
resentatives, attended. The election of 
officers took place Thursday afternoon, 
and following was the result: Edward F. 
Schoening, Columbia, Ill, president; G. 
W. Ziebold, Waterloo, vice-president; 
Killian Coerver, vice-president; Joseph 
L. Griggs, Sparta, secretary-treasurer. 
The meeting indorsed all the rules and 
regulations of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. Perer Derwen. 





Oklahoma Terminal Elevator 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 24.—P. L. 
Jacobson, secretary of the Oklahoma 
Terminal Elevator Co., Oklahoma City, 
who was in town last week on his way 
home from a _ vacation at Excelsior 
Springs, says that sufficient stock has 
been subscribed to the new enterprise to 
insure its success and the completion of 
the elevator in time for handling the 
1920 crop. 

The company, of which Frank S. Gres- 
ham, of the Guthrie Mill & Elevator Co., 
is president, and of which other Okla- 
homa millers and grain men are direc- 
tors, is capitalized with a stock of $750,- 
000, divided into common and cumulative 
preferred. 

It is proposed to build a house of 
1,250,000 bus capacity, with a headhouse 
sufficient for the handling of an addi- 
tional 1,000,000 bus. Plans contemplate 
an elevator of the most modern type. 
Oklahoma City now has no elevator of 
importance aside from mill storage. 

R. E. Srerura. 





Cereal Division Ends Work 

Alfred Brandeis, chief of the cereal 
enforcement division, United States Food 
Administration, announces the permanent 
closing of the offices of that division at 
the close of business, June 30. 

All work in connection with the audit- 
ing of the wheat flour mills of the coun- 
try has been completed, and any further 
activities in connection with the work are 
deemed to be unnecessary. 

The office has been kept open during 
the month of June to handle correspond- 
ence. 


June 30, 1920 
CONFERENCE ON CONTROL 


Members of Canadian Milling and Grain 
Trade Discuss Proposal for Continuing 
Wheat Board for Another Year 


Toronto, Ont., June 26.—The flour 
and grain trades of Canada were some- 
what perturbed on Tuesday by an an- 
nouncement from Ottawa that the gov- 
ernment was bringing a bill into Parlia- 
ment to provide authority for another 
year of control. Later, it was explained 
that this was merely a precautionary 
measure and that there was no present 
intention of putting such a measure into 
effect. The bill merely gives the gover- 
nor-general-in-council power to act dur- 
ing parliamentary recess, should circum- 
stances demand further control. In that 
event a Wheat Board, similar to the pres- 
ent one, and having similar powers, may 
be appointed. 

A conference of members of the mill- 
ing and grain trades from all parts of 
Canada and ministers of the government 
was held on Tuesday in Ottawa for the 
purpose of discussing a proposal that 
this country should submit to another 
year of wheat control. Apparently the 
government is anxious to make an end 
of the business with this crop, but pres- 
sure from western farmers has forced a 
re-discussion, 

Tuesday’s conference made it perfectly 
clear that, with minor exceptions, the 
trades concerned are opposed to control, 
and are prepared to assume the burden 
of financing and marketing the 1920 crop. 
It was also shown that the Canadian 
banks are willing to shoulder their share 
of this responsibility. This being the 
case, it is unlikely that the government 
will consider it necessary to interfere 
again. 

The fact is, the government has seri- 
ous doubts as to its constitutional au 
thority for further control, now that 
peace has been restored and the Cana- 
dian war measures act is out of ex 
istence. A. H. Bamey. 


HEADS MACARONI MAKERS 


James T. Williams, Minneapolis, Re-elected 
President of National Association at 
Closing Session of Convention 


Nracara Farts, Ont., June 24.—At the 
closing session of the seventeenth annual 
convention of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association here today, 
James T. Williams, of Minneapolis, was 
re-elected president for his fourth term. 
B. F. Huestis, of Harbor Beach, Mich., 
was elected first vice-president, Leon G 
Tujagne, of New Orleans, second vice 
president, Fred Becker, Cleveland, Ohio, 
treasurer, and M. J. Donna, Braidwood, 
Ill., secretary. The executive committe: 
is made up of the officers and F. W. 
Foulds, Chicago, C. F. Mueller, Jerse) 
City, and Henry D. Rossi, Braidwood, III. 

The association passed a resolution fa 
voring the elimination of artificial color 
ings in all alimentary pastes, It also de 
cided to appropriate $2,000 a year for 
research work in charge of Dr. B. R 
Jacobs, of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C. 

Following the convention a large dele 
gation of the macaroni manufacturers 
went to Washington to confer with th 
Federal Trade Commission relative to 
the adoption of uniform packages. 

It was decided to hold the 1921 conven 
tion at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 








Macedonian Grain Crops 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 26.—Th 
grain crops of Macedonia are reporte: 
to promise a yield from 25 to 30 pe 
cent in excess of the autumn crop o! 
1919, according to information communi 
cated to the State department by Consu! 
Leland B. Morris, at Saloniki. Statistic 
on the crops harvested last fall in Mace 
donia recently made available show th 
following figures: wheat, 564,000 bus; 
barley, 1,057,500; corn, 705,000; oats, 
528,750; rye, 201,428. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Ohio Bakers to Meet in July 
The Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry will hold its semiannual meeting 
at Columbus, July 27-28, The programm: 
has not yet been announced, 
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Interstate Commerce Commission Worn to the Point of ‘‘Nerves’”’ Over 
Complexities of the Situation—Outcome of the Effort to Handle 
1920 Crops Still a Matter of Conjecture 


Wasurneton, D. C., June 26.—Whether 
the railroads are going to be able to han- 
dle this year’s crops is entirely a matter 
of conjecture here at the capital. You 
can get as many guesses one way as an- 
other. No one really knows, and no 
one is devoting a great deal of attention 
to the matter, Here is the situation in 
Washington: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been forced to adopt a “day-to-day 
attitude” toward the country’s transpor- 
tation problems. Members of the Com- 
mission are at their desks from 9 in the 
morning until 5 in the afternoon every 
day. Most of them spend part of the 
evening, at least, in preparation for the 
next day’s work. Today is a half holi- 
day in all the government departments, 
yet at 5 o’clock this afternoon I found 
two commissioners at their desks. There 
inay have been more “on the job.” I had 
occasion to consult only two members of 
the Commission, and I found both men 
at work. 

Besides the routine rate cases before 
the Commission, hearings are now pro- 
ceeding on the application of the car- 
riers for rate advances. This involves a 
fundamental study of the whole trans- 
portation problem of the country. New 
Kngland is oe for coal, the North- 
west is similarly appealing for fuel, and 
there are the bee disturbances in the 
railroad world affecting transportation in 
many lines and bringing urgings from 
diverse sections of the country for trans- 
portation relief of one kind and another. 
Besides these matters, there is nothing 
to prevent the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from indulging in golf and the 
other approved entertainments which 
most of the other governmental. bodies 
find time for. 

The upshot of the situation is that the 
inembership of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with few exceptions, is worn 
to the point of “nerves” by the multi- 
tudinous and complicated problems 
pressing forward in close formation for 
solution, Members of the Commission 
who in normal times found time for a 
leisurely chat with any one who sought 
information about transportation mat- 
ters have barred their doors to even in- 
timate personal friends. There is, in- 
deed, evidence that some of the commis- 
sioners will “crack” under the strain be- 
fore the present railroad puzzle is solved, 
unless some means is devised to relieve 
them of the tremendous burden now im- 
posed, 

Car-service authorities of the Commis- 
sion, in the face of pessimistic reports 
from the Southwest, declare that the 
situation is being handled, that cars are 
being supplied as fast as the need for 
them develops. On the other hand, the 
Department of Agriculture says that the 
“seriousness of the car situation cannot 
be overestimated,” in its most recent 
statement on conditions in the grain 
trades, 

The Commission on Car Service of the 
American Railway Association, which is 
co-operating with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in effecting the mobili- 
zation of equipment wherever needed, 
says that everything possible is being 
done to prepare for the crop movement. 
Cars are being sent into the Southwest 
from the southeastern states, and these 
cars will move in due time. into the 
Northwest, it is stated. Boxcars have 
been ordered west from New England 
for the crop movement, but the yard- 
men’s strike in eastern territory has 
temporarily retarded this movement. 

It is becoming increasingly more ap- 
parent, as the transportation situation 
with reference to crop movement shapes 
up, that eventually it will be necessary 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to take some form of emergency action 
to handle the crops. On the other hand, 
the Commission is opposed to any special 
priority orders on the basis of its ex- 
perience with this scheme of transporta- 
tion relief. Some weeks ago it promul- 
gated a priority order on behalf of the 
coal movement to the Head of the 
Lakes region. More recently it issued 


a similar order on behalf of New Eng- 
land fuel. Neither preference order is 
accomplishing the purpose intended; that 
is, the coal movement to the two sections 
has not been materially increased, 

Meantime, the Commission is being 
overwhelmed with a veritable avalanche 
of complaints from shippers that have 
run afoul of the priority orders. The 
net result of the preference orders 
seems to have been the raising of a 
storm, and little improvement in the 
transportation of fuel to the sections 
suffering shortage. 

The situation before the Commission 
is substantially this: There is a large 
shortage of physical equipment adapted 
to the movement of grain. Much of 
the equipment on the books of the rail- 
roads as available is in such a condition 
of deterioration for lack of repairs that 
it is being rejected by shippers as unfit 
to transport grain. The Commission can 
only juggle about from point to point 
the rolling stock available as the crop 
movement apts. This is going to be 
a day-to-day problem. 

Meantime the bugbear of an outlaw 
strike hovers over the whole transporta- 
tion situation. As this is written, not- 
withstanding announcements to the con- 
trary from labor quarters, the railroads 
have confidential information that a 
large element of discontent in railroad 
labor circles is bent on again paralyzing 
the main arteries of the country by re- 
peating the unauthorized strike of some 
weeks ago. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 


Committee Appointed on Car Shortage 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 26.—J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture, has announced the 
appointment of the following committee 
to go to Washington next week to lay 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the dire need of Kansas for box- 
cars with which to move wheat: H. W. 
Grass, president Kansas Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation; Charles R. Weeks, state farm 
bureau; L. E. Moses, Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League; W. R. Washer, president 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association; H. 
M. Laing, president state board of agri- 
culture; B. L. Hargis, vice-president 
Kansas City Board of Trade; G. M. 
Smith, president Kansas City Clearing 
House Association; Frank G. Crowell, 
Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City; J. 
C. Mohler, secretary Kansas state board 
of agriculture. 

R. E. Srerurs. 


Great Faris, Mont., June 26.—Mon- 
tana, as well as the entire wheat-growing 
section of the Northwest, faces a serious 
problem in railroad service. It will reach 
a climax in the handling of the grain 
crop. The cars owned by the roads op- 
erating through this section are of a bet- 
ter quality for grain movement than 
those of the eastern lines. They are easi- 
ly made available for the shipment of 
grain in’ bulk, while most of the cars 
from other lines are in such a state of 
disrepair that the cost of making them 
hold grain would be prohibitive. 

However, it is the statement of one 
road that more than 60 per cent of its 
boxcars are now in other sections, out of 
its control, and that its case merely is 
typical of the experience of other roads 
serving the great wheat belt of the cen- 
tral and western portion of the country. 
Montana railways are making diligent 
effort to assemble their cars to their own 
lines so that they will be ready to han- 
dle what now. promises to be the state’s 
greatest grain crop. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Fight I. W. W. in Harvest-Fields 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 26.—In order 
to combat the activities of the I.W.W. in 
the Kansas harvest-fields, Richard J. 
Hopkins, attorney general for the state, 
applied for and received a sweeping in- 
junction against the organization. The 
injunction js directed against the general 
executive board and the general officers, 
and all members of the organization, and 


particularly Hen easy representa- 
tive of the I.W. (cael boast in 
Kansas. Bradley has been making his 
headquarters at Eldorado, from which 
point his subordinates have been distribu- 
~~ sf fo gro among harvest hands. 

ord has been sent to 200 special dep- 
uty fire marshals and federal special 
agents in the Kansas wheatfields to ap- 
prehend 25 I.W.W. agents reported to 
have left Kansas City this week. Lew 
T. Hussey, state fire marshal, sent word 
to his agents to pick them up as soon as 
it can be proveu they distributed litera- 
ture or put out their propaganda in the 
state. They will be arrested under the 
vagrancy act and under the anti-sedition 
law enacted at the recent special session 
of the Kansas legislature. 

R, E. Srertine. 





Trade Practices Disapproved 

Wasurnoton, D. C., June 26.—Certain 
trade practices in the macaroni package 
goods line were disapproved at a confer- 
ence here yesterday between representa- 
tives of macaroni manufacturers, the 
Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The practices 
disapproved were the following: 

“(1) Slack-filled packages. The slack- 
filled package indicates to the public that 
it contains as great capacity as its size 
indicates, when, as a matter of fact, it is 
but partially filled. This practice is one 
arising out of war conditions, and its 
continuance, the trade feels, tends to pro- 
duce public prejudice against package 
goods. 

“(2) The subsidizing of salesmen of 
wholesalers and retailers to push the sales 
of the goods of a particular manufac- 
turer in preference to the goods of his 
competitor. 

“(3) The giving of premiums and re- 
bates. 

“(4) The use of the diminishing size 
package.” 

The conference adjourned with the 
adoption of a resolution requesting the 
Federal Trade Commission to supply the 
findings of the conference in the form of 
a letter to each representative present, 
and to the industry generally. 

In a statement issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission following the confer- 
ence, it was stated that “the findings are 
submitted to the commission as the judg- 
ment of the industry. The commission 
expresses no opinion as to the findings 
of the conference, but accepts them as 
advisory and in aid of the commission.” 

Among those who attended the confer- 
ence were representatives of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association; 
Cleveland Macaroni Co; The Creamette 
Co., Minneapolis; Foulds Milling Co., 
Chicago; Fharinger Macaroni Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis; American Macaroni: Co., 
Philadelphia; Briggs Cereal Products 
Co., Cincinnati; A. Zerega’s Sons, Con- 
solidated, Brooklyn, N. Y; and repre- 
sentatives of the Armstrong Bureau of 
Related Industries, Chicago. The De- 
partment of Agriculture was represented 
by Benjamin R. Jacobs, of the Bureau 
of Markets. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





Foresees Decline in New-Crop Flour 

Inpranapouis, Inp., June 26.—George 
G. Doran, head of the Blanton Milling 
Co., Indianapolis, believes that flour 
milled in Indiana from new-crop wheat 
may be expected to begin a gradual de- 
cline about the end of July, when first 
placed on the market. After a study of 
the situation he believes an initial drop 
of 60@70c bbl over the old-crop level is 
coming and that the decline probably 
will extend to $8 bbl by October. 

“It is thoughtlessness to attempt to 
predict the price of new wheat, but it is 
safe to say that it will warrant lower 
prices for new flour,’ Mr. Doran said. 
“Ordinarily, the first new wheat comes 
to Indianapolis mills about July 4, but 
the first receipts this year will be some- 
what later, due to the lateness of the 
harvest season. It will be milled imme- 
diately, and, after curing about a week, 
will be placed on the market some time 
before Aug. 1.” 

The condition of wheat in Indiana, 
from the millers’ point of view, is ex- 
ceptionally good, Mr. Doran says. “Re- 
ports indicate a good quality,” he added, 
“although the yield will be below nor- 
mal.” Epwarp H. Zieoner. 
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Cuicaco, Itt, June 26.—The Millers’ 
National Federation committee on export 
trade met in the Federation office 
day, and considered the export flour situ- 
ation. Those present were B. J. 
well, Boston, Charles L, Roos, Well 
ton, Kansas, T. S. Blish, Seymour, Ind., 
W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind., H. G. 
Spear, Columbus, Ohio, Captain A. R. 
Barber, of F. H. Price & Co., New York 
City, and A. P, Husband, secretary. 

In view of the attitude of the United 
States Shipping Board in declaring as 
justified a discrimination of 25¢ per 100 
Ibs in ocean rates in favor of wheat 
as against flour, the committee tele- 
graphed the Atlantic Steamship Confer- 
ence requesting an immediate conference 
at New York to discuss the ocean rates 
on flour and wheat. 

With reference to terms for export 
trade the committee passed the following 
recommendations: 

1, That transactions with the United 
Kingdom be upon the basis of 60 days’ 
sight draft attached to through export 
bills of lading, issued at point of ship- 
ment, or upon three days’ sight draft at- 
tached to ship’s bill of lading; drafts in 
all instances to be accompanied by all- 
risks insurance certificates. } 

2. That transactions with continental 
and Mediterranean markets be made in 
American currency only, payment to be 
made through New York or other Ameri- 
can banks, upon surrender of ocean bills 
of lading accompanied by insurance cer- 
tificates. 

3. That transactions with West In- 
dies, Central and South American mar- 
kets be strictly upon basis of sight or 
arrival draft attached to bill of lading. 

The committee considered the present 
buying terms of the Netherlands govern- 
ment, and appointed a subcommittee to 
draft suggestions for submission to the 
Netherlands government, embodying 
modifications that would promote in- 
creased offerings by American millers 
upon terms more favorable to the Neth- 
erlands government. 

It was decided to employ counsel in 
connection with the proposed new export 
bill of lading, in order that the interests 
of the milling industry may be fully 
safeguarded. 

The question of securing modifications 
in some existing cable code, or of com- 
piling a new code adapted to present-day 
conditions of the export flour trade, was 
discussed, and a subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to take the matter under advise- 
ment and recommend action. 

C. H. CHatten, 





Death of Veteran Miller 

Foster P. Rhines, president of the Far- 
well & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y., 
died suddenly on June 23, following a 
brief illness, aged 77 years. He began 
his career at a custom mill at Lafarge- 
ville in 1856. In 1861 he entered the 
employ of Eli Farwell & Co., in Water- 
town. The present firm of Farwell & 
Rhines was formed in 1878, and Mr. 
Rhines had served as president of the 
company ever since its organization. In 
March, 1916, Mr. Farwell sold his inter- 
est in the corporation to Mr. Rhines and 
Mr. Rhines’s three sons, Frederick R., 
Charles F., and Frank J. Rhines, all of 
Watertown. Mr. Rhines was at one time 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and held various local public offices. He 
is survived by his wife and the three 
sons above named. 





Speaks for Land Reclamation 
Oeven, Uran, June 26.—Unless more 
land is reclaimed, irrigated and tilled, 
famine will stalk through America in 
three years, said William Spry, former 
governor of Utah, in an address to the 
Salt Lake Commercial Club this week. 
“The farm boy is hurrying to the con- 
gested areas of the city,” said the for- 
mer governor, “and today more than 
100,000 farm hands are needed to harvest 
the crops, despite a shortage of 24,000,000 
acres of wheat land.” . Adoption of the 
Smith-Fletcher bill by Congress, provid- 
ing for land reclamation, was urged by 

him as the solution for this problem. 

W. E. Zuppany. 
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_ CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 





Wheat Crop in Minnesota in Splendid Condition— Outlook Excellent in 


Montana and the Dakotas—Harvesting Completed 
in Oklahoma 


_. Kansas Crry, Mo., June ae 
——— )—Harvesting is practically 
complete in Oklahoma, and is well ex- 

tended into central Kansas. Rains dur- 

ing the t week in Kansas were quite 
benefic in filling out the maturing 

in. Indications continue to the effect 
that the crop is of better milling quality 
than that of last year. 

* * 

- Kansas Crry, Mo., June 26.—In. esti- 
mating the yield of the 1920 Kansas 
wheat crop at 110,000,000 bus, the same 
as the May estimate, J. C. Mohler, secre- 
tary of the Kansas state board of agri- 
culture, in his report of June 15, issued 
on June 24, states that this yield will 

be on an indicated sown acreage of 10,- 

100,000 acres. This report is based on 

assessors’ returns, and shows a decrease 

of 13.2 per cent in the 1920 acreage un- 
der that. of last year. The report con- 
tinues that, while prospective yields per 
acre have decreased somewhat in the 
southwestern part of the state since the 
report of May 15, due principally to hot 
weather in the second week in June, the 
increase in the estimated acreage, last 
fall placed at only 8,951,834 acres by the 
state department of agriculture, will 
more than offset this loss in the total 
production. fer iit 
According to’ the report, indications 

point to a yield of approximately 225,- 

000 bus of spring wheat in the state. 
The report estimates 5,298,000 acres 

planted to corn this year, or 26.5 per 
cent more than that planted for the crop 
of 1919, but smaller by 14.7 per cent 
than the average planting of the five 
years preceding. The condition of the 
crop on June 15 was 80.2 per cent. 

e oats acreage this year is placed at 
approximately 2,216,500 acres, an in- 
crease of 664,309 over last year. A total 
production of 64,500,000 bus is forecast. 

About 798,000 acres are sown to bar- 
ley, representing an increase of 56.9 per 
cent over the 1919 acreage. Condition 

of the crop indicates a yield of 19,778,- 


000 bus. 
R. E. Srerune. 


New Southwestern Wheat Quality 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 26.—H. Ditt- 
mer, manager of the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., says that 
seven or eight protein tests made on new 
wheat from samples gathered from the 
shocks show indications of a protein 
content fully one point (per cent) higher 
than the average of last year’s crop. 
“The wheat,” says Mr. Dittmer, “has 
ripened to a full-sized berry, and cer- 
tainly looks very nice.” 

R. E. Sverre. 


Harvesting in Missouri and Illinois 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Perfect weather has pre- 
yailed during the past week throughout 
Missouri and southern Illinois, and har- 
vesting of the wheat crop is in full swing 
and maki progress under excellent 
weather conditions. 

Perer Dervien. 





Wheat Crop Conditi in Nebrask 

Omana, Nes., June 26.—In its last 
weekly crop review the agricultural bu- 
reau of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce says: 

“Reports made directly to the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce from unpreju- 
diced and absolutely dependable sources 
show that, in southeastern Nebraska, 
from say the 100th meridian to the Mis- 
souri River, the wheat crop is in fine 
conaition, with plenty of moisture in the 
soil. The central counties south of the 
Platte River have good prospects, but 
the soil is dry and the heat may have 
done a good deal of damage. South- 
western Nebraska reports a small amount 
of red rust, and there has been some 
hail damage, but these sources of de- 
preciation are nearly negilgibte, and the 

is expected to reach last year’s 
yield. In the middle counties north of 
the Platte there is plenty of moisture, 


but ogee | on a greatly reduced acre- 
age last fall was very late because of the 


dry soil. In that district the crop pros- 
pect is not encouraging. In the far 
western counties, where wheat is the 
main crop, the soil has abundant mois- 
ture, and the plant being late, no damage 
may be apprehended from the recent 
heat wave. The enthusiasm for the pros- 
pective crop is considerable, and a lot of 
prairie has been broken out for seeding 
this fall. Northeastern Nebraska, the 
territory north of the Platte, and west 
of the mouth of the Loup, will probably 
produce a good crop, though there was 
some winter damage from which the crop 
has not recovered. 

“The oats prospect is generally not 
good, but the hot wave put the corn pros- 
pect throughout the country in good con- 
dition. Clean fields and rapid growth 
are the rule, though some very late re- 
planting is reported.” 

LeicH Leste. 


Central States Crop Conditions 

Totevo, Onto, June 26.—There is no 
change for the week in the crop outlook. 
Reports continue to indicate that many 
fields and sections will not produce more 
than half a crop of wheat. As already 
reported, there are many thin, uneven 
fields, and also considerable damage has 
been done by Hessian fly. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan can be expected to produce 
more than indicated by the government 
report. 

Weather conditions this week have 
been favorable, and all crops are doing 
as well as might be expected under condi- 
tions imposed by causes already referred 
to. In the extreme southern part of In- 
diana and Ohio some wheat is about 
ready to be cut, but there is a suspicion 
that the harvest may be somewhat late 
this year. 

W. H. Wicern, 
* * 

NasuHvitie, Tenn., June 26.—Harvest- 
ing of wheat has been in progress this 
week in Tennessee and Kentucky under 
fine weather conditions. All develop- 
ments have been favorable for the crop. 


While acreage is small, indications now. 


are for a good yield, and quality will 
be good. Threshing will begin next week. 
Joun Lerrr. 


Harvesting Begins in Indiana 

Inpranapouis, Inp., June 26.—Harvest- 
ing of Indiana’s 1920 crop of wheat has 
begun. Harrison and Knox counties, in 
the southern part of the state, are the 
first to report, the work getting well 
under way in both the first of this week. 
With generally fair weather prevailing, 
cutting of the grain will become general 
in the southern and central sections with- 
in the next week. 

Southern Indiana always is ahead of 
the northern half of the state in maturing 
small grains, due to a sandy soil and a 
somewhat warmer average temperature. 
Harrison County was the first to report 
the harvesting of wheat in 1919, several 
farmers being in their fields on June 16 
and one or more having begun the work 
as early as June 12. Maturing of the 
grain has been slower this season, due to 
a late spring. 

Millers and grain dealers in Harrison 
County estimate that the yield in that 
region for 1920 will not be more than 
one-third that of 1919 in bushels. The 
acreage is not nearly as large, and many 
of the plants were killed by cold and 
sleet last winter. While the stand in the 
fields being cut is comparatively thin, 
farmers say the wheat heads seem to be 
well filled, and the grain, usually, is of 
good quality. 

Threshing of the first grain put in 
the shock fs expected to start in about 
two weeks, which will be before much of 
the wheat in the northern part of Indiana 
is harvested. Some milling of new wheat 
was done by Hoosier firms by July 15 
last year, but the date will be-a week 
or two later this year. 

Rye also is being cut in some counties, 
Knox being the first to report. Consid- 
erable is raised in the southern half of 
that locality, and the prospects are that 


~ short. 


the yield will be Harvesting of 
Ee cael i es aay eg mt 
c r sta m 
betes thale for r wheat or rye. 
Epwarp H. Zieoner. 


Weather and Crop Conditions in Georgia 

Artanta, Ga., June 26,—The past 
week was very favorable for all crops in 
Georgia and, while cotton is reported to 
have made most progress, the small crops 
showed much improyement. There were 
light showers in portions of the state, 
and moderate to warm temperatures. 
The cultivation of crops has been very 
satisfactory, and they are generally free 
from grass and all freshly plowed. 

Several private expert reports show 
that cotton is fast overcoming the late- 
ness of the crop caused by late planting 
on account of unseasonable weather dur- 
ing oe gee and May, and now a nearly 
normal condition prevails in much of the 
state. As a consequence of the exceed- 
ingly favorable weather, cotton has de- 
clined over four cents per pound during 
the past week. For the new crop, how- 
ever, the spot holders are firm, and are 
determined to hold the balance of the 
old crop for 45c for good middlings 
staple. 

The small-grain crop has practically 
all been harvested and threshed. The 
yield was very satisfactory in most séc- 
tions. : 

J. Hore TicNer. 


Pennsylvania Wheat Loss Small 

PurLapvetputa, Pa., June 26.—Accord- 
ing to the state department of agriculture, 
26,630 acres, or less than 2 per cent of 
the area seeded to wheat in Pennsylvania 
last fall, has been abandoned. It is esti- 
mated that there will be 1,566,140 acres 
to harvest, although labor will be very 
Most of the loss was due to the 
wheat fly or late seeding. 

SamueEt S. Daniets. 


Drouth Continues in New York State 
Rocuester, N. Y., June 26.—While 
rains have been reported in some sections 
of the state, the drouth in this district 
continues unbroken. Unless rains come, 
crops from now on must suffer seriously. 
Oats are short. Wheat, just coming into 
bloom, will show short heads unless there 
is much more moisture. Haying is in full 
progress. Grass generally is light, but 
alfalfa shows a good growth. All in all, 
it looks like a light harvest here. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


The Spring Wheat Crop 

Minneapouis, Minn., June 29.—The 
wheat crop in Minnesota is in splendid 
condition. If anything, there has been a 
little too much rain recently, but it is 
not believed that any material damage 
has resulted. What is needed now is 
dry, warm, breezy weather. A number 
of stations look for the best crops of 
wheat and rye ever raised, while an oc- 
casional point fears low yields because of 
excessive moisture. The heavy rains are 
causing rank growth. 

In South Dakota, conditions are much 
the same as in Minnesota. The crop 
there, on the whole, looks fine, and 
South Dakota has the best prospect for 
a big crop in years. 

Dry, hot weather was the general rule 
in North Dakota last week, but good 
rains fell there Saturday and Sun- 
day, improving the prospects very ma- 
terially. The stand is thin in spots, but 
conditions generally in North Dakota 
are regarded as favorable. 

Rozert T. Bearry. 


Van Dusen Harrington Survey 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, issues the following crop sur- 
vey, under date of June 23: 

“The northwestern crops have made 
fine headway the past week. The weath- 
er has been fairly warm, with plenty of 
rain for the places that needed it. The 
districts tributary to the Red River val- 
ley in Minnesota and North Dakota are 
too wet. There are also other places in 
South Dakota where the low spots are 
filled with water. 

“Montana has been especially favored 
with rain. Pastures and grainfields there 
are growing in fine shape, while a year 
ago at this time they were almost burned 
up. The present prospects in Montana 
indicate sufficient feed for stock, which 
during the past four or five dry years 
has suffered severely. 
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“Grasshoppers are working in a few 
local spots in North Dakota, Montana 
and South Dakota, but have not’ devel- 
oped rapidly, because of the cool, wet 
weather. We believe that the damage 
from them this season will not be as 
serious as last year. 

“Owing to the late start of small 
grains, many of the fields are weedy. 

heat, as a rule, shows a fine, even 
stand, with the exception of fields that 
were stubbled in. Barley and oats are 
excellent. 

“In the southern territory, corn has a 
fine condition in spite of considerable 
rain. The seed this year was excep- 
tionally good, and there are but few 
fields with poor stands, In the northern 
territory the crop is somewhat backward, 
and some fields are quite weedy. Indica- 
tions are for a big crop in South Dakota 
and southern Minnesota. Unless we have 
a late fall, much of the corn in the North 
is liable to be caught by frosts, but this 
can be cut for fodder. . 

“We have received many good reports 
on the flax crop, especially in South Da- 
kota, and central and eastern North Da- 
kota, where much of it was sown earlier 
than usual. In South Dakota some of 
it is over eight inches high, and the 
growth. has been rapid. With favorable 
weather, the flax crop of the Northwest 
should show a very decided increase ever 
last season. 

“With few exceptions, there is plenty 
of hay throughout the Northwest. This 
will especially benefit western North Da- 
kota and Montana, where farmers have 
been compelled to ship in so much high- 
priced feed. Many of them, because of 
the expense of feeding, were compelled 
to sell their stock at a sacrifice last 
year.” 


Cutworm Damages in Montana 

Great Fatts, Mont., June 26.—<Ac- 
cording to George O. Sanford, manager 
of the Sun River irrigation project, there 
are spots in that section where the cut- 
worms have done considerable damage. 
He estimates that the loss around Fair- 
field on the Greenfield bench has been as 
high as 25 per cent in some fields, and 
probably an average of 20 per cent of 
the spring wheat for that unit. The Fort 
Shaw unit has not been damaged by the 
worms. Water was turned inon the Fair- 
field unit, and Manager Sanford says 
there were literally hundreds of the 
worms soon dead at the surface of the 
ground, 

One of the gratifying features is that 
some of the wheat which looked bad for 
a time will make part of a crop, and 
the worms attacked: the fields earl; 
enough so that, where the crop was prac 
tically destroyed, flax was seeded, and 
thus there is a chance to get a crop yet. 
There are 26,000 acres under the ditch at 
Fairfield, and it is estimated that onl; 
about 20 per cent had been seeded when 
the worms appeared. 

Joun A. Curry. 


Estimate of Utah’s Crops 

Ospven, Uran, June 26.—Condition of 
wheat in Utah is 97 per cent, or higher 
than the 10-year average, according to 
a compilation made this week by M. M. 
Justin, representative of the federal 
Bureau of Crop Estimates in Utah. Up- 
on this basis, that official estimates tha! 
Utah’s crop will be 2,875,000 bus, in con 
trast with an estimate of 1,722,000 las! 
December. The spring wheat condition 
is given as 94 per cent on June 1, wit! 
an estimated crop of 2,998,000 bus. Con 
dition of oats is 4 per cent above the 10 
year average, being 98 per cent, esti 
mated production being 2,950,000 bus; 
for barley the estimate is 762,000 bus 
rye, 252,000. 

“The outlook is unusually bright for 
bumper crop of sugar beets” according 
to the federal report, the condition being 
95 per cent, compared with a 10-yea 
average of 91 per cent. Acreage of 
sugar beets is much more extensive than 
ever before in Utah and Idaho. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


Pacific Coast Crops Progress 
Seatriz, Wasx., June 26.—Reports on 
the Pacific northwestern crop for the 
week are very favorable. Moderate tem- 
eratures, following the general rains oi 
ast week, have conserved the moisture in 
the soil. Barring the danger of hot 
winds on account of the lateness of the 

(Continued on page 1540.) 
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Flour quotations for the week are 40@ 
50e bbl lower than on Tuesday last, but 
it is believed that mills would shade 
prices some in order to effect sales. The 
price at this time does not seem to be a 
factor. The trade apparently has its 
near-by wants taken care of, and the 
impression prevails that a lower level of 
prices is in prospect. For that reason, 
buying is very light and inquiry through- 
vut the week was inconsequential. Mill- 
ers are aggressive, and there is consid- 
erable talk at present of price-cutting. 
One or two Minneapolis mills report a 
little better feeling and improved sales 
the last two days. The total volume of 
business, however, was not great. 

First clear flour is moving fairly well, 
nd there are no accumulations. There 
eems to be an unlimited demand for 
second clear, This comes principally 
from eastern exporters who are able to 
work this grade abroad to Belgium, Fin- 
land and other continental countries. 
there appears to have been a slight fall- 
ing off in shipping directions the last two 
days, a few mills report. Most of them 
have caught up fairly well on old con- 
tracts and, with the car situation as bad 
as it is, mills say it makes little differ- 
ence, 

Mills quote top family patent at $13.50 
213.90 bbl, standard patent $13.20@ 
13.65, bakers patent $12.80@13.30, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks; first clear $11.75@11.90, 
second clear $8.50@9.25, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, 


MILLFEED 


There is a better feeling in millfeed 
at Minneapolis, although practically no 
change has been made in mill asking 
prices for the week. 

Mills report a steady demand for all 
grades of millfeed. In fact, they have 
done considerable business during the last 
two weeks and, as a rule, are pretty well 
sold ahead. They are practically out of 
the market on flour middlings. and red 
dog, and do not expect to have anything 
to offer within 60 days at least. There 
seems to be a scarcity of commercial 
feeds in the East, as jobbers in that ter- 
ritory have been very good buyers the 
past few weeks. Apparently there is a 
big hole to fill, and the trade is paying 
prevailing high prices to get supplies. 
Track offerings of feed in this market 
are limited, and whenever mills have a 
few surplus cars, they have no difficulty 
in disposing of them, as jobbers are quick 
to snap them up. 

Mills quote bran at $50@52.50, stand- 
rd middlings $55@56, flour middlings 
S62@64, red dog $68@69, rye middlings 
$55@56, mixed feed $58@60, in 100-1b 
jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
enting a weekly capacity of 546,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
‘The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 

8 WOM gas src agnei eae 341,470 62 


Last WOON Vass. wetcssdibve 337,900 61 
COP GINS S Suectdenbens 230,470 42 
TWO YeOar@ ABO ......0050% 281,330 64 
“‘hree Year@® ago .....66.. 170,350 33 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


_ Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation June 29: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co,’s mill, 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

——- Consolidated Milling Co., A 
milk, 

‘a Flour Mills Co., A and Lincoln 
mills, 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 
Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C and E mills. 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
1939° V6:0. bs 52 328,020 117,115 35 
i) Leer 2 328,020 139,010 42 
1920f...... 61 428,270 128,765 30 
BEASTS cccws 61 428,270 175,965 41 
*Week ending June 26. Week ending 

June 19. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, June 26, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1920 . 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 1,606 901 1,119 991 
Duluth ........ 672 142 3 139 
Totals ...... 2,278 1,043 1,122 1,130 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to June 26, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis .. 98,889 99,686 70,723 101,746 
Duluth ...... 18,117 89,841 17,035 33,529 





Totals ..... 117,006 189,527 87,758 135,275 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on June 26, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 3,362 1,620 95 2,312 
Duluth ........ 1,259 288 7 510 
Totals ....... 4,621 1,908 102 2,822 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market at Minneapo- 
lis was weak last week, and prices 
dropped 10@15c bu. Increased offerings 
and a slowing up in demand were the 
main reasons for this break. Local mills 
were the best buyers, and generally 
picked up the best offerings daily, after 
which the market turned weak and hold- 
ers were forced to reduce their prices in 
order to dispose of their offerings. There 
was only a scattered demand from out- 
side mills. This week, offerings of 
spring wheat were considerably less; 
there was a pretty good demand from 
local mills, and outside mills also showed 
more interest. Prices went up about 5c 
today. No. 1 dark closed at $2.80@2.90 
bu, and No. 1 northern at $2.75@2.80. 
Winter wheat was very quiet and draggy 
until today, when there was a slightly 
improved demand. Prices were firm to 
5c higher. Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted 
at $2.85@2.90. 


COARSE GRAIN .AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was rather 
mixed the last week. Some days it was 
strong, due to reported buying for export 
account and some covering by shorts. 
On other days the market was weak, due 
to unfavorable weather reports for grow- 
ing crops, larger receipts than expected 
and indifferent attitude on the part of 
buyers. Cash corn was _ featureless. 
Good, dry grades were in demand. Low- 
er grades in wet corn were draggy and 
hard to place. Prices are 4c lower for 
the week. No. 3 yellow closed June 28 at 
$1.68@1.70 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.64@1.66. 

Oats were strong and in good demand. 
Offerings were limited, and receivers had 
no trouble in disposing of their holdings. 
The last two days the market turned a 
little easier, but there was sufficient de- 
mand from shippers to absorb the offer- 
ings. Closing prices June 28: No. 3 
white, $1.10@1.12 bu; No. 4 white, $1.04 
@1.09. Rye was strong early in the 
week. A few export sales were report- 
ed, and this had a strengthening influ- 
ence on prices. Later, demand eased off 
and prices dropped. Local mills showed 


a little interest. No. 2 closed at $2.09@ 
211 bu. Barley was mixed. On some 
days it was quite brisk, while on other 
days demand was draggy and offerings 
hard to place. Prices are about un- 
changed for the week. Closing range, 
June 28, $1.18@1.45 bu. 


OIL MEAL HIGHER 

Minneapolis crushers have advanced 
the price of linseed oil meal $1 ton to 
$64, prompt shipment, and $65 for 
August forward. There has been a very 
brisk demand the past week. Mills say 
that at this time of year the market is 
generally quite active, and this year is 
no exception. Feeders were the princi- 
pal buyers, but jobbers also came in for 
good-sized quantities. Little interest is 
being shown in meal for August forward 
shipment. Buyers as a rule feel that 
prices asked are a little too high, and 
for that reason are holding off. The car 
situation is as bad as ever, and mills are 
experiencing great difficulty in obtaining 
necessary equipment. Shipping directions 
are coming in very well, and mills are 
running fairly strong on old orders. 

No export business has been done as 
yet by local mills. The situation abroad 
is still such that mills prefer to look after 
their domestic business. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.95; 
three-day, $3.941 ; 60-day $3.914,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 35 3-16. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Stokes mill at Watertown, S. D., is 
being overhauled and new machinery in- 
stalled. 

Mill oats are slow and very weak, and 
are quoted at 85@90c bu, bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 

The Minneapolis office of the United 
States Grain Corporation is to be closed 
within two weeks. 

S. L. Foote, of F. H. Green & Sons 
Co., Janesville, will represent the Sleepy 
Eye Mills in Wisconsin. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Club is hold- 
ing its annual picnic at Spring Park, 
Lake Minnetonka, today. 

E. J. Kelly, of the Kelly-Erickson Co., 
flour, Omaha, and Chicago, is in Minne- 
apolis today calling on millers. 

H. F. Wilson, secretary of the Aber- 
deen (S. D.) Mill Co., attended the Ro- 
tary convention at Atlantic City last 
week, 

B. B. Sheffield, vice-president of the 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
motoring through the East with his 
family. 

E. J. Hoagland, sales-manager Cen- 
tury Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned 
last week from a 10-days’ trip through 
Michigan. 

F. J. Allen, sales-manager for the 
Bay ‘State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
is making a trip through the eastern 
flour markets. 

Screenings are reported in urgent de- 
mand and, with the scarcity of offerings, 
prices have advanced practically $2 ton 
during the past week. 

Frank L. Luce will cover the southern 
territory for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., of Minneapolis. He succeeds the 
late Frank H. Petrie. 

George B. Thompson and son, flour 
brokers, of Boston, were in Minneapolis 
most of last week as the guests of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 

On July 1, C. S. Caldwell will open a 
northwestern branch in Minneapolis for 
the Charles A. Schieren Co., of New 
York City, leather belt manufacturers. 

E. E. Bosen, formerly assistant sales- 
manager for the’ Hormel Milling Co., 
Austin, Minn., is now western sales-man- 
ager for the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mills. 

Oscar J. Vogel, general manager of 
sales, Falk American Potato Flour Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, returned home last 
week from a trip to the United King- 
dom. 

O. D. Hutchinson, Wisconsin and up- 

r Michigan. representative of the 
Nerthemstern Consolidated Milling Co., 
is in Minneapolis this week attending the 
bakers’ conference. 

One of the largest Minneapolis mill- 
ing companies has advanced all its mill 


employees 121,c per hour. This is in line 


Mawar 
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ool 


1517 
with similar action taken by some of the 


other companies. 

Thomas H. her, of Now come 
superintendent for: the In’ 

Milling Co., is in Minneapolis today en 
route home from a trip to his company’s 
mills at Saskatoon aul Calgary. 

Hermann J. Bastian, in the sales de- 
a of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 

ills Co., is spending his vacation in 
Minnesota, and was in Minneapolis sev- 
eral days last week. 

Miss Gladys Baldwin, daughter of 
Dwight M. Baldwin, the Minneapolis 
miller, was married June 23 to Thomas 
Harrison. The wedding took place at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 

At a meeting of the American Seed 
Trade Association in Milwaukee, last 
week, C. C. Massie, president Northrup, 
King & Co., Minneapolis, was elected a 
member of the executive committee. 

_E, J. Dalby, northwestern representa- 
tive of the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., 
reports the sale of one No. 938 Wolf. 
Dawson wheat washer and drier to the 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D. 

E. R. Crawford, who for the last year 
or two represented the St. Paul Millin 
Co. in Pittsburgh territory, is again wi 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. in Vir- 
ginia, with headquarters at Richmond, 

F. B. Wells, of Minneapolis, chairman 
of the grain exchange committee, an- 
nounces that a meeting of the committee 
is to be held in Chicago, July 6, at which 
time it is expected that definite action 
will be taken as to the date on which 
trading in wheat futures will begin. 





A Misuse of the Trade-Mark 


The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following letter in reference to what 
the writer considers a misuse of trade- 
marks: 

“In the course of business the under- 
signed learns that some mills are offering 
to provide bread wrappers to bakers who 
will agree to use the flour, exclusively, of 
the mill which supplies the wrapper. The 
wrappers are to show the trade-mark un- 
der which the mill sells its flour. 

“If this practice is becoming general 
it is time to call attention to the fact 
that such a use of the trade-mark may 
lay the foundation for its loss. It is, of 
course, clear to the millers in general that 
the same mark cannot be legally used on 
the same goods, at the same time, by 
different firms, because that would lead 
to the confusion of the public and de- 
stroy the purpose of the trade-mark. The 
only reason why trade-marks are used is 
to give the buying public a sure and cer- 
tain sign by which the goods are identi- 
fied, so that the buyer knows that he is 
buying the same goods he bought before, 
from the same source and with the same 
quality, and, therefore, worth the price. 
It is entirely improper for any mill to 
permit more than one baker to use a 
trade-mark on bread, which is also the 
mark under which the flour, of which the 
bread is made, is sold. 

“There are many marks in use or regis- 
tered on flour, which are also registered 
to various bakers on bread, because bread. 
and flour are not goods of the same de- 
scriptive property, although in the same 
general class The baker who sells bread 
under the trade-mark ‘Monarch,’ for in- 
stance, has a right to buy his flour of any 
mill and cannot be confined to the mill 
which sells flour under the trad@-mark 
‘Monarch. Endless confusion. and loss 
of valuable trade-mark property will re- 
sult in the practice of lending the use 
of a trade-mark to baker customers who 
agree to use the wrappers showing the 
flour mark. At the very best, only one 
baker should have the right to use the 
mark, and then only if the mark has not 
already been used by some other baker. 

“Very respectfully, 


“Cuartes R. Lane.” 








Mi polis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mpls—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 192¢ 1919 1920 1919 
June 23 ... 118 161 1 
June 24... 176 96 57 9 100 77 
June 25... 269 117 76 23 «4109 98 
June 26... 214 1654 50 x 49 93 
June 28... 376 160 98 16 #139 «6°... 
June 29... 1381 145 29 26 187 185 
Totals ..1,348 790 470 91 658 65685 
*Holiday. 
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Aside from rather spotted buying on 
the part of jobbers and bakers whose 
stocks have been so depleted as to com- 
pel them to purchase in just sufficient 
quantities to last them until new-wheat 
flour begins to move, the market has been 
a napa this week. It is evident that 

ae are holding back as much as pos- 
sible, waiting to see what will develop 
when the new-wheat crop comes on the 
market. 

It is the general opinion of Kansas 
City millers that nothing sensational will 
occur when offerings of the new crop be- 
gin to arrive, as the car situation is the 
controlling market factor, rather than 
the fact that farmers and grain dealers 
at interior points may offer new wheat to 
terminal buyers. Should the present 
transportation chaos be straightened out, 
it is very probable that wheat would take 
a decided. slump. However, it seems 
Frooringg ad aued the realms of possi- 

ility that sufficient improvement will 
occur in the transportation situation to 
have any material effect on the market. 

Consequently, local millers are not 
quoting on new-wheat flour but are sim- 
ply going on the basis of the wheat price 
at the Board of Trade. They do not 
look for any volume of new wheat for 
the next 60 days, and at the same time 
expect to be able to purchase good wheat 
from the 1919 crop up into September. 

Export inquiry has subsided to about 
a minimum, and it is expected to remain 
this way until the latter part of July. 
Mills are not pressing for this business, 
as they do not care to be in the position 
of having their foreign buyers loaded 
with flour in the event that a marked 
change should come in the market. 

Hard winter short patent flour remains 
practically unchanged, but straights, 
quoted at $12.25@12.75, and first clear 
at $10.50@11.25, show a decline of about 
25c bbl. Low-grade is quoted at $8@9, 
and 95’s were offered at $12.50@13. 


MILLFEED 


Both bran and shorts for August and 
September shipment are in very good de- 
mand, but somewhat neglected for 
prompt or cog J delivery. Offerings are 
limited. July bran is quoted at $47@48, 
and August at $45. .Gray shorts are 
offered for July shipment at $54@55, 
and for August or September shipment 
at $54. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Pet. of 
activity 

81 


Flour 
output 
79,100 
71,500 74 
19,270 23 

4,300 5 


This week 
Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


SOUTH WESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 89 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
output of ac- 
for week tivity 
236,040 54 
269,702 61 
118,272 28 
319,620 34,727 10 


Weekly 
Sane 
This week 


Two years ago .. 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,362 bbls this week, 5,520 last 
week, 3,012 a year ago and 4,331 two 
years ago. 


Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business good, 16 fair and 43 
slow. 


INTERESTING MILLFEED ARBITRATION 


An interesting case involving the status 
of a millfeed contract was tried in arbi- 
tration proceedings here this week, 

The case involved the sale of 3,000 
sacks of shorts by a Kansas City mill to 
a St. Louis feed company, the sale be- 
ing for September shipment, price “f.o.b. 
our mill.” One car against the sale was 
shipped from the mill, a second car was 
bought and shipped from an interior 
Kansas mill, and both cars were shipped 
in contract time and accepted. 

Three other cars were bought in the 
outside market by the Kansas City mill, 
one originating at St. Joseph, Mo., and 
the other two at Minneapolis. Both were 
shipped from points of origin in Sep- 
tember, but were not billed by the mill 
here until in October, after expiration of 
shipping period. All three cars were 
turned down, generally on basis that: 
(1) they were not of the mill’s manufac- 
ture; (2) they were not shipped from 
Kansas City within the contract period, 
two of them originating at a distant 
point; (3) the feed tendered was not up 
to type “gray shorts.” The mill held 
that it had shipped gray shorts as named 
in the contract; (2) that shipments origi- 
nated within contract time; (3) that the 
contract did not contemplate or specify 
feed of the mill’s own manufacture; (4) 
that shorts tendered were up in quality. 

The arbitration committee decided 
that: (1) the contract was for hard win- 
ter wheat mill-run gray shorts; (2) the 
seller had the right under the contract 
to deliver other shorts than those of its 
own manufacture; (3) the three cars 
tendered were not a proper tender on a 
gray shorts contract. 

The entire case reduced itself to a 
matter of the quality of the delivery, 
which had been purchased from a feed- 
blending concern and were not regarded 
by the committee as mill-manufactured 
gray shorts. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 
the committee held that a mill’s sale of 
feed does not, unless so specified, contem- 
plate delivery of its own product. An- 
other interesting point is that a sale of 
feed by a milling concern here contem- 
plates winter wheat feed, and that deliv- 
ery of spring wheat product would not 
be a proper delivery. 

The case attracted much attention here 
because of its involving these two mooted 
points, and because, in order to insure 
authoritative interpretation of them, an 
unusually large committee on arbitration 
had been named. Following were the 
members: August J. Bulte, C. M. Har- 
denbergh, E. V. Hoffman, George W. 
Hoyland, E. A. Witter, A. W. Witt, 
with Robert E. Sterling serving as chair- 
man. The conclusions of the committee 
were unanimous. 


CHANGE IN WESTERN STAR COMPANY 


George T. Woolley, secretary and ac- 
tive manager of the Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas, since its organiza- 
tion, has resigned, with a view to retire- 
ment from active business, at least for a 
considerable period. He has been suc- 
ceeded by H. H. Stanley, until now chief 
accountant for the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina. 


CHANGE IN COLORADO ORGANIZATION 


C. E. Williams, for several years man- 
ager of the Hays City (Kansas) Flour 
Mills, owned by the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, will shortly move 
to Denver to become manager of the 
Crescent Flour Mills there, also owned 
by the Colorado company. James A. 
McSwigan, long manager of the Cres- 
cent mill, will assume charge of the com- 


he grain bisdenaenls: continuing his 
uarters at Denver. 
R. L. Ward, until now manager of the 
Wilson (Kansas) Flour Mills, also a 
Colorado company property, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Williams at Hays City, and R. 
W. Cole, assistant manager at Hays City, 
will be advanced to management of the 
Wilson mill. 

Mr. Williams was in Kansas City this 
week for several days. 


CONSIDER SITES FOR CORN PLANT 


Several sites in Kansas City, as well 
as locations in other Missouri River 
cities, are being considered as a possi- 
ble location for the new $8,000,000 plant 
of the Corn Products Co., according to 
G. M. Moffett, New York, and T, A. 
Gnatt, Chicago, representatives of the 
company who were in Kansas City this 
week. The three requisites for the plant 
are a good river location, plenty of good 
water and adequate railway facilities. 
While no definite location for the plant 
has been selected, it is said that it will 
be built somewhere in this section of the 
United States. The largest plant of the 
company is at Argo, II. 


NOTES 


Jesse C. Stewart, flour broker, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., called on Kansas City millers 
this week. 

The Haskell (Texas) Mill & Grain 
Co. will build a 25-bbl flour mill, to be 
operated by electric power. 

C. F. Mueller, 2 the Mueller Mac oe 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., visited the Kan- 
sas City flour trade recently. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
The Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, 
spent the week in Minneapolis. 

W. C. Tench, general manager of the 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a five weeks’ trip in the 
East. 

The Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
will hold a conference with all of its 
salesmen at its offices in Wichita next 
week, 

John Eickhoff, Falls City, Neb., re- 
cently purchased the flour mill at Ver- 
don, Neb. The plant is not in operation 
at present. 

Roy E. Smith, sales-manager of the 
Goodlander Mills, Fort Scott, Kansas, is 
on a trip to New Orleans and points in 
the Southast. 

N. B. Hindee, Illinois representative 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, visited the company’s "offices 
here this week. 

A. C. Robinson, vice-president of the 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louis, was in Kansas City the latter 
part of the week. 

V. P. Campbell, manager of the Snell 
Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City this week on his way 
home from the East. 

Jose Gonzales, Porto Rico representa- 
tive for the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, called at the com- 
pany’s offices here recently. 

The Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co, recently sold its elevator, capacity 
9,000 bus, at Clearwater, Kansas, to the 
Farmers’ Elevator & Supply Co. 

The first carload of new Texas wheat 
was on the Fort Worth, Texas, market, 
June 23. -The wheat tested 60.7 Ibs, and 
brought $2.80 bu, f.o.b. Rochester. 

Effective July 1, the Nehawka (Neb.) 
Mills will be leased to the Milling Prod- 
ucts Co., Omaha, Neb. A _ new electric 
motor is being installed in the mill. 

J. W. Mulhern, a field worker for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is visit- 
ing various towns in the Southwest where 
the car shortage is said to be most acute. 

Colorado grain dealers will hold their 
fifth annual convention at Denver, July 
9-10, and discuss the advisability of 
forming a permanent organization simi- 
lar to those of other southwestern states. 

Effective July 1, Fred Honea, now 
sales-manager of the Morten Milling 
Co., Dallas, Texas, will assume the posi- 
tion of sales-manager for the Great West 
Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, Texas. 

L. Duval, division supervisor under the 
United States grain standards act in 
charge of the Atlantic division, and Phil- 
lip Rothrock, division supervisor in 
charge of the Southern division, con- 
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ferred with Kansas City supervising of- 
ficials this week regarding inspection 
matters, 

W. S. Neiswonger, field manager-of the 
central states territory for the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, spent several 
days at the company’s mill in Kansas 
City this week. 

Millwrights employed in remodeling 
the plant of the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co. have been working under a 
wage scale of $1.10 an hour, but are now 
making demands for $1.25. 

Th annual meeting of the territorial 
managers of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, will be held in 
the company’s offices here, beginning 
Tuesday, June 29, and lasting several 
days. 

Robinson Bros., Lynchburg, Mo., have 
purchased the R. N. Noble mill site at 
Orla, Mo., and will install a 25-bbl Midget 
Marvel flour mill thereon. A solid con- 
crete dam and forebay are being con- 
structed to furnish water power for the 
operation of the mill. 

The Ardmore (Okla.) Milling Co. is 
rebuilding its. plant at Ardmore, and in- 
creasing its capacity from 200 to 300 
bbls. New machinery is being installed 
by the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis, through S. H. Stoltzfus, manager 
of the company’s Kansas City office. 


Max T. Moritz, of C. Moritz & Co., 
Hastings, Neb. is an applicant for 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade on transfer from B. S. Cun- 
ningham, Urich, Mo. The consideration 
was $14,500, including the transfer fee of 
$500. C. Moritz & Co. plan to open an 
office in Kansas City shortly. 

F. H, Hartman, flour, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
and W. H. Dennis, Dennis Bros. Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, representatives for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
in their respective territories, attended 
the company’s annual picnic, held at 
Theodore F. Ismert’s farm, just south of 
Kansas City, June 26-27. 

The Columbus (Neb.) Roller Mills, G. 
A. Schroeder, owner, were burned Mon- 
day, June 21. While the mill and an 
adjoining warehouse were completely de 
stroyed, two detached warehouses and 
an elevator were saved. The loss caused 
by the fire, the origin of which is un- 
known, is fairly well covered by insur- 
ance, 

J. M. Chilton, Kansas City superviso: 
under the United States grain standards 
act, returned from a week’s trip to Gal 
veston, Texas, this week, and said that 
at the time he left there the number of 
cars of grain on the island had been re 
duced from 2,700 to 1,700, and that th« 
tonnage now in sight would probably 
clear the port in two weeks. 

The Billings (Mo.) Milling Co. has been 
changed from a partnership to a corpora- 
tion, capitalized at $48,000. R. P. Mc 
Reynolds is president of the new corpo 
ration, Leone Smith vice-president, and 
F. E. Smith secretary-treasurer. The 
capacity of the mill has been increasec 
from 100 to 200 bbls, and additional stor 
age capacity of 20,000 bus is under con- 
struction. 

M. W. Simmons, formerly with the 
Warrensburg (Mo.) Mills, will take up 
the work of a licensed grain inspector at 
Warrensburg for the Missouri State grain 
inspection department, July 1. W. M 
Evans, formerly with the Kramer-Fair 
Milling Co. at Tonganoxie, Kansas, wil! 
go to Charleston, Mo., the middle of 
July, to open a licensed inspection of- 
fice there for the state department. 


J. H. Tedrow, who has been acting 
transportation commissioner of the Kan 
sas City Chamber of Commerce since 
R. D. Sangster resigned as commissioner 
to go to St. Louis, was appointed com 
missioner this week, effective July |. 
During the time the transportation de- 
partments of the chamber and Board of 
Trade were affiliated Mr. Tedrow devot- 
ed much of his time to grain- and mill- 
ing-rate cases. 


C. K. Machwurth, manager for A. 
Ravaud, one of the largest flour and 
grain importers of Paris, called here this 
week. He said that under present condi- 
tions the possibility of France buying 
much flour from the United States is 
very remote, as it is the government's 
policy to import wheat so that the French 
mills may be kept in operation and also 
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that the country me? have the benefit of 
the millfeed obtained in milling. He said 
the French crops are very promising. 


The new 200-bbl flour mill being built 
at Wilber, Neb., will be completed about 
July 15. The old mill, which burned 
June 8, 1917, was operated in connection 
with a mill at De Witt, Neb., the two 
plants being known as the Wilber & De 
Witt Mills. Hereafter, however, the 
mills will be operated by the Zwonechek 
& Aksamit Milling Co., Inc., capitalized 
at $250,000. The personnel of the new 
company is the same as that of the old 
concern. 


John M. Turner, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, was in Kansas City for a day this 
week en route to San Francisco to attend 
the Democratic national convention as 
. delegate and chairman of the delega- 
tion from Porto Rico. After a visit on 
the Coast he will return to the East by 
way of the Northwest, and will spend a 
considerable time at the home of his 
daughter in New York before returning 
home. Mr. Turner gives a rather sad ac- 
count of the condition of the flour trade 
in Porto Rico, most of which, he says, 
arises from the fact that American mill- 
ers constantly try to choke the trade 
with two or three times as much flour as 
the island consumes. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., June 26.—There has 
been a continued quiet demand for flour 
and an excellent demand for feed in the 
last week. Milling conditions generally 
in the Omaha territory have undergone 
no marked change. 

While representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments have been in the market daily 
with bids on wheat, actual sales for ex- 
port have amounted to little. Export 
bids have been kept enough under the 
market to make it impossible to do much 
trading. The movement of wheat to this 
market has been more than sufficient to 
supply the demand, and as long as this 
condition continues, with exporters keep- 
ing their bids a little under the market 
every day, it looks as if lower wheat 
prices will prevail. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

This WOOK .cccccccccccsces 12,148 50 

Last WECK ..ccccccccsernes 14,431 60 

YOO? GOO ovis in ccc wscvses 12,800 53 
NOTES 

Walter V. Macartney, secretary and 


treasurer of the York (Neb.) Milling 
Co., is in the East on business. 

The Jensen & Sons’ Milling & Grain 
Co. is improving and enlarging its mill 
at Nelson, Neb., where it will soon build 
1 modern elevator in connection with its 
plant. 


The Columbus (Neb.) Roller Mills, 
owned by G. A. Schroeder, were com- 
pletely destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin Monday afternoon. The loss is 
ipproximately $75,000. 

Leicn Lesiie. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvILLE, Tenn., June 26.—Slight 
improvement has been noted in the cur- 
rent sales of flour in the Southeast this 
week, The mills also showed some in- 
crease in output. Shipping instructions 
on old contracts continued very satisfac- 
tory, and there has been no accumula- 
tion of stocks at the mills. Inquiries are 
being received for new-crop flour, but no 
important sales have thus far been made. 
No active buying is expected until next 
month, 

Prices have been marking time, with 
considerable range prevailing. Quota- 
tions at the close of the week were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $13.75@14.50, mainly 
S14@14.25; standard or regular patent, 
%13@13,.50; straight patent, $12.70@ 
13.25; first clears, $10@10.50. 

Jobbers report a few sales of Minne- 
sota and Kansas flours, bakers making 
some purchases, but the general tone of 
trade is quiet. Prices: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, delivered at 
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Nashville, $14@14.50; hard winter wheat 
patent, $13@13.50. 

The millfeed situation is quiet. .Fair- 
ly active demand for middlings contin- 
ues. Prices: soft’ winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$52@53; standard middlings or shorts, 
$61 @62. 

WEEKLY FLOUR \OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 201,330 71,735 35.6 

Last week ....... 135,210 56,724 41.9 

Year ago ........ 190,170 40,745 21.4 

Two years ago.... 143,040 10,892 7.6 
Three years ago.. 127,350 57,596 40 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 26 June 19 
Fiour, DBO fii icc éeres 19,100 20,000 
Wheat, Dus ....ccsceses 32,000 48,500 
Cort, DU sisete¢ tsar ese 91,000 94,500 
Cate, DUB vise c dct cevees 61,000 58,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 171 cars, 
CORN MEAL 


Corn mills continue to report some im- 
provement in demand for corn meal, and 
while sales have been much below pre- 
war business, they have been materially 
better the last few weeks than for many 
months. Prices: bolted meal, sacked, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $4.50@ 
4.60; plain meal, $4.40@4.50. Mills with 
a capacity of 90,000 bus this week ground 
31,017, or 34.4 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 39,361, or 48.5 per cent last 
week, and 18.6 per cent the same week 
last year. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Minimum Car Rules Modified 


At a session of Division 2, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, held at 
its office in Washington, D. C., the fol- 
lowing order modifying minimum car- 
load regulations was issued: 

“It appearing, that carriers generally 
throughout the United States, under 
authority of United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration Authority 16368 and of Fif- 
teenth Section Order No. 1990 of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, filed 
with the Commission supplements estab- 


lishing certain emergency increased car- — 


load minimum weights on grain products 
and rules and regulations applicable 
thereto, and 

“It appearing, that complaints have 
been received by the Commission that the 
effect of these minimum weights in some 
instances is injurious to certain inter- 
ests, and 

“It appearing, that a conference was 
held at St. Louis, Mo., May 10, 1920, at 
which time facts with respect to the sit- 
uation were presented to representatives 
of the Commission by representatives of 
shippers, carriers and others interested, 
and 

“It appearing, that while transporta- 
tion conditions are still such as to make 
a return to pre-war minima at this time 
undesirable, certain modifications in the 
existing emergency minima, as indicated 
in paragraphs (1) to (9) below, should 
be promptly made by all rail carriers, 

“And it appearing, that there may al- 
so be local situations in sparsely settled 
regions of the country such as the west- 
ern portions of Nebraska and South Da- 
kota where further modifications may be 
necessary adequately to care for the 
situation, but the Commission is not in 
possession of detailed information to 
enable specific findings with respect 
thereto to be made at this time. 

“It is ordered, that all carriers be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to establish 
upon not less than five joo. notice to 
the Commission and the public by filing 
and posting in the regular manner the 
minimum weights, rules and regulations 
specifically set forth in paragraphs (1) 
to (9) inclusive below, and it is recom- 
mended to carriers that an investigation 
be made of local situations as outlined 
in the preceding paragraph and applica- 
tions filed for authority to make suci 
further regulations as appear necessary 
or appropriate. 

“(1) Establish upon ‘molasses feeds’ 
and other so-called ‘wet’? mixed stock 
feeds rules permitting shipment subject 
to minimum weight of 60,000 Ibs with 
the proviso that actual weight but not 
less than 40,000 Ibs will apply when 
cars are loaded to within three feet of 
the roof. 








AMERICA’S AGRICULTURAL COMMERCE 


E. T. Meredith, secretary of agricul- 
ture, writing for the Weekly News Let- 
ter, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, speaks of the importance 
of American farmers knowing the for- 
eign market’ for agricultural products. 

“A knowledge of the market is es- 
sential,” he says, “if the farmer is to 
organize and operate his business to best 
advantage. Something like one-fourth 
of his produce goes to foreign countries. 
Hence to know his market conditions it 
is essential that he know something of 
the foreign as well as of the domestic 
market. <A study of foreign markets 
for our farm products will bring home 
to him that if the foreign outlet were 
blocked, there would be left in this coun- 
try, frequently, a surplus that would ex- 
ert a disastrous effect on prices to 
farmers. The export business in agricul- 
tural products is very large. In 1919, it 
constituted approximately 55 per cent of 
all exports. Agricultural products ex- 
ported were worth about $4,250,000,000, 
while all other products exported were 
worth $3,500,000,000. 

“The farmer ought to be interested in 
knowing how and why his prosperity de- 
pends, in large measure, upon foreign 
markets. The farmer is in a position to 
do more toward promoting foreign trade 
than may appear at first glance. Prac- 
tically every farm commodity is now rep- 
resented by some large organization and 
all of them are keenly interested in ex- 
port trade in farm products. Yet the 
growers who compose the organizations 
have given too little thought to what a 
foreign outlet means to them. The cot- 
ton growers, about 60 per cent of whose 
product goes to foreign markets, knows 
a great deal about it. So.do the grow- 
ers of some types of tobacco that go al- 
most exclusively to specific foreign mar- 
kets. So do some apple growers and 
some citrous fruit growers. The rank and 
file of farmers, however, give the matter 
practically no thought. 


“It is highly desirable that the farm- 
ers and their organizations avail them- 
selves of all possible sources of informa- 
tion on foreign marketing. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is in a position to 
give them assistance. The Bureau of 
Markets, through its foreign marketing 
service, is furnishing information on for- 
eign supplies assisting in establishing 
standard grades not only to improve the 
quality of American products but to 
facilitate trading, and is making investi- 
gations of shipping and storage prob- 
lems to aid in placing the products on 
foreign markets in good condition. 

“A representative is stationed in Lon- 
don, devoting his time to putting Ameri- 
can producers in touch with British mar- 
kets. It has been planned to place six 
such representatives at strategic points 
over the world. Trade commissioners 
are sent to foreign countries when the 
opportunity to open up a new market ap- 
pears promising. Two live-stock com- 
missioners were sent to South America 
last year and two others will leave in a 
few days to spend the greater part of 
the coming summer in the same field. 
Several shipments of purebred live stock 
to Brazil and Uruguay have already re- 
sulted and prospects are good for a 
broad field for future trade. Plans are 
now under way for sending two grain 
men to Europe to demonstrate the 
grades on which trading in grain is now 
done in this country. It is proposed also, 
when the apple shipping season begins, 
to put men on the ships carrying them 
to foreign markets to find out the causes 
of losses in apples shipped overseas and 
to devise means for reducing them. 

“Summaries of foreign trade informa- 
tion are published weekly in the Market 
Reporter. The department would like to 
have farmers’ and producers’ associa- 
tions make as free use of this material 
as possible, and to call for any other in- 
formation that our specialists can fur- 
nish,” 
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“(2) Establish upon all grain prod- 
acts including Oar commodities now 
authorized by tariffs to be — in 
mixed carloads with p se 
now subject to a minimum weight o 
60,000 Ibs, rules authorizing the ship- 
— “¢ a consignments in one car 
subject to the provisions of aphs 
(3) to (9) below, such rules Gi epply al- 
ternatively with the existing minimum of 
60,000 lbs on single carloads. 

“(3) Each of the two consignments 
shall be subject to a minimum weight of 
40,000 lbs, with the proviso that if the 
car be loaded to full visible capacity, the 
minimum weight on the shipment con- 
signed to the second destination (point 
farthest distant from the point of origin) 
will be actual weight but not less than 
24,000 Ibs. (See also paragraph 9 be- 
low.) 

“(Note. When shipments consist of 
‘molasses feed’ or other ‘wet’ mixed stock 
feeds, cars will be considered as loaded 
to full visible capacity if loaded to with- 
in three feet of the roof.) 

“(4) The destination of one of such 
shipments shall be directly intermediate 
to the destination of the second shipment 
via some route authorized in the tariffs 
between the point of origin (or in the 
case of transit shipments, the transit 
point) and the destination of such sec- 
ond shipment. (See also paragraph 5.) 

“(5) Circuitous or back hauling to 
reach the last point of consignment 
through the first point of consignment 
will be permitted over the lines of the 
same carriers not exceeding 25 per cent 
of the distance to the last point of con- 
signment from the point of origin or 
the transit point, as the case may be. 

“(6) The distance from the destina- 
tion of the first shipment to the destina- 
tion of the last shipment over the route 
of movement shall not be greater than 
one-half the total distance from the 
point of origin (or in the case of transit 
shipments, the transit point) to the last 
destination point via the first destination. 

“(7) Shippers should load cars in the 
manner best calculated to facilitate the 
unloading of each consignment with the 
least possibility of confusion, error, loss 
or damage. 

“(8) Agents at points where cars are 
partly unloaded should carefully super- 
vise the unloading and get definite check 
on the quantity removed and condition 
thereof; also arrange the remaining ship- 
ment to prevent damage which might re- 
sult from movement of car after re- 
moval of part of its contents. Agent at 
— of origin should note on each way- 
vill that shipment is part of a double 
load. ; 

“(9) When both shipments are for the 
same destination, the shipper will be re- 
quired to indicate at time and place of 
shipment which consignment shall be 
considered the first delivery. In such 
cases notice of arrival and demurrage 
will be handled as follows: (a) Where 
both consignments take team track de- 
livery both consignees will be promptly 
notified of arrival of car in order that 
simultaneous unloading may be accom- 
plished. Consignees responsible for de- 
taining a car beyond free period must 
pay the demurrage charges. In the 
event of both consignees failing to re- 
move contents within free period demur- 
rage will be collected pro rate. (b) 
Where one consignee takes team track 
delivery and the other private track de- 
livery, or both private track delivery, 
each transaction will be independent of 
the other and demurrage will be charged 
accordingly. 

“(Note. Reduced Rate Order No. 32 
is superseded by the terms of this order 
and said order is hereby revoked and 
canceled as of this date. This order 
does not authorize cancellation or ex- 
tension of the present expiration date 
applicable to emergency minimum 
weights on grain or grain products.) 

“Jt is further ordered, that tariffs 
filed under authority of this order shall 
bear on title pages thereof and in con- 
nection with each changed item, the fol- 
lowing notation: ‘Reductions in carload 
minimum weights on grain products and 
other commodities in mixed carloads 
therewith are filed on five days’ notice un- 
der authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Reduced Rate Or- 
der_ No. 488 of June 9, 1920, without 
formal hearing, which approval shall not 
affect any subsequent proceeding rela- 
tive thereto.” 


Bat tite 
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Interest in the trade at present cen- 
ters in quotations on new-crop flours. A 
few scattering offerings of Oklahoma 
flour, made from new wheat, have been 
reported as low as $11.15, bulk, Chicago, 
for 95 per cent grades; others figure 
around $11.30. Most of the larger mill- 
ers, who are at all times conservative, 
and especially so during uncertain mill- 
ing conditions such as those of the pres- 
ent, have not tendered new flour to any 
extent. The few who have made offer- 
ings are rage | around $12@12.25, jute. 

lour is duller here than it was a 
week or 10 days ago, when stocks were 
a little more plentiful for resales. Job- 
bers believe that it would be unwise to 
place contracts at present for new flour, 
fearing that their purchases might show 
_a decided loss. Buyers are going into 
the new-crop season with less flour on 
hand or available than for a long time, 
and this is a good feature. When wheat 
values become fixed and the trade is in- 
formed as to the basis on which millers 
are to grind, there is no doubt that there 
will be a satisfactory trade, not alone 
in this market, but through the central 
and eastern cities. 

Chicago buyers have been very fortu- 
nate of late in obtaining flour. It has 
been difficult for jobbers and buyers in 
other markets to do so, owing to. the 
railroads refusing to permit their cars to 
go east of Chicago. 

It is stated that certain jobbers here 
have made considerable money on con- 
tract flour. When it was tendered to 
them it was resold to go east, a fair 
portion of it probably for export. 

There is a very firm inquiry for both 
first and second clears. The local con- 
sumption is large, mainly for foundry 
work, and offers from the East are re- 
ceived daily, some of them for round 
lots. 

Many corn millers are keenly inter- 
ested in the Democratic national conven- 
tion. As long as there is a possibility of 
resuming the manufacture of wines and 
beer, they see the hope of greatly im- 
proved business. Losses due to prohibi- 
tion were felt chiefly by millers who had 
not built up a reputation for corn prod- 
ucts for family use instead of for the 
grits used by brewers. 

Several rye millers in this territory 
have flour under contract for export. 
Most of them purchased their raw ma- 
terial when the sales were made, but 
others, who failed to do so, may be 
forced to take a decided loss. 

Local mills are operating at smaller 
capacity than desirable, owing to lack 
of cars and the labor problem. It is 
doubtful if there will be any increase 
for some time. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This WOOK) ssi csc re omi vice 20,500 70 
RO WOME 6b ce rh koe a ees o's 23,750 91 
SOR RIO Ske UNS vivwes 23,250 89 
Two years AGO ........++45 7,500 10 


FLOUR JOBBERS FORM CLUB 


Thirteen of the larger flour jobbers of 
Chicago met at the La Salle Hotel, 
Thursday evening, and formed a tenta- 
tive organization to be known as the 
Flour Jobbers’ Club, to be affiliated with 
the Chicago Flour Club. _John W. Eck- 
hart,;Jr., presided. No final action was 
taken as to the election of officers. 

A committee consisting of John Benes, 
F. A. Schmidt and Fred Larsen, was ap- 


pointed to draft rules and regulations 
for the formation of the club, especially 
relating to a contract between the buyer 
and ile so that cancellations may not 
be made, and also that excess bookings 
will not be entered into. The proposed 
rules and regulations are to be present- 
ed at a meeting of the club to be held 
July 8. 
PRIMARY WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Primary receipts of wheat for the 
crop season aggregate 400,076,000 bus, 
compared with 434,911,000 last year. De- 
tailed receipts follow: 








1919-20 1918-19 

Chicago ..csccceece 74,190,000 80,043,000 
Milwaukee .. eee 6,853,000 15,435,000 
Minneapolis . + 118,711,000 116,123,000 
Duluth ...... 18,474,000 90,407,000 
St. Louis .......... 44,714,000 41,938,000 
DOGS vasa cd rdececis 8,005,000 5,940,000 
Wetrone asses gcsess 1,678,000 1,606,000 
Kansas City ...... 90,005,000 53,730,000 
FOOTE sc ceccceuces 3,654,000 3,497,000 
OmORO ode cckees 26,345,000 19,718,000 
Indianapolis ...... 7,447,000 6,474,000 

Totale ...scccees 400,076,000 434,911,000 

NOTES 


E. E. Stephan, who has been covering 


Illinois territory for the Updike Milling 


Co., Omaha, Neb., has resigned. 

Board of Trade memberships have ad- 
vanced $500 within a week, the last sales 
being at $10,000, net, to the buyer. 

Charles C. Anthon, Chicago manager 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, is taking a few days’ vaca- 
tion in Michigan. 

J. R. Genung, who has been chief 
chemist for the Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and formerly with the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Tex- 
as, has resigned his position. 

George A. Hubbard, who has: been in 
the Chicago office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. for over 20 years, looking after 
its jobbing trade mainly, has resigned, 
and is taking a vacation. He has no 
plans, as yet, for the future. 

All the wheat in elevators adjacent to 
lake-and-river loadings into boats -here 
has been sold and moved out. The only 
wheat available is that in rail elevators, 
which is held by millers who are not dis- 
posed to sell. This has restricted export 
business. 

George L. Brand, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who represents the Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., Salina, Kansas, and the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, in 
Michigan, has been calling on his mill 
connections for the past week. He was 
in Chicago on Wednesday. 

Board of Trade rules have been 
changed so that all No. 4 corn can be de- 
livered on contracts for future delivery 
at 5@5¥,c under a for No. 2 during 
November, December, January and Feb- 
ruary.. Heretofore only new No, 4 corn 
was deliverable during these months. 


W. H. Hatfield, sales-manager of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
while here Tuesday, on his way home, 
stated that he was of the opinion that 
prospects for business in the East were 
very encouraging, owing to the light 
stocks of flour in many of the markets. 


Cash oats are bringing 12@l14c over 
July for No. 2 white on track here. Of- 
ferings are light, and the shipping trade 
good. New No. $ white for shipment in 
August have sold at 3@4c over July, 
track here, and for shipment by Aug. 15 
No, 2 whites have brought 6@6%,c over 
July. ; 

Some of the soft fuel coal being of- 
fered to mills in Chicago at present is 
said to be of very poor quality. Owing 
to the scarcity of cars, also the help 
problem, many of the mines are operat- 
ing at less than half capacity. Mine-run 
coal is FE oma here at $5@5.50 per ton 
at the mines. 


lay 
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te ; 
L. W of the Weitzman Flour 

Co., and E. F. Hale, of the Riverside 

Flour Co., Chicago, attended the seven- 

teenth annual convention of the National 
~Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association 

held at Niagara Falls, Ont., this week. 

Mr. Weitzman spent the balance of the 

week in New York City and in the East. 

‘Elevator people are buying cash corn 
in the sample market here to enable them 
to get cars to load out grain they have 
sold for eastern shipment. The glucose 
interests use about 75 to 100 cars daily to 
move out their product, and it is neces- 
sary for them to buy an average of 50 
or more cars of corn per day to insure 
a car supply. 

A local miller bought 18 cars No. 2 
red winter wheat out of store here, ‘pay- 
ing $2.88 f.o.b. Trading in wheat in the 
open market was light, there being com- 
paratively few car lots offered, and while 
prices were stronger early in the week, 
they declined latterly following the ac- 
tion of the Minneapolis market. Most 
of -the offerings of car lots were of low- 
grade, and sold at irregular prices. 

The awards on 1,000,000 Ibs of flour 
made Tuesday, June 22, by the general 
supply department of the government 
for Chicago was given to the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. 
The business was obtained through J. 
Matzek, of the Chicago office of the 
Southwestern company. It is understood 
that the price awarded was about $12.50, 
cotton bags, Kansas City, for 95 per cent 
patents. 

E. H. Erickson, of the Kelly-Erickson 
Co., flour brokers, Omaha, Neb., has 
spent considerable time in Chicago, of 
late, and has engaged office space in 
Room 226, 226 West Adams Street, which 
will be used as the Chicago headquarters 
for the distribution of the company’s 
mill products. As yet a Chicago repre- 
sentative has not been chosen, The com- 
pany acts as a broker for a number of 
mills in the Southwest. and the North- 
west. 

Premiums on cash rye which recently 
were 30c over Chicago futures, track, 
Baltimore, have declined to I4c over 
July. The export demand appears to 
have been filled up, and there is more 
pressure from sellers. Rye is offered in 
transit to Buffalo at 8c over Chicago 
July, with no buyers. Seaboard export- 
ers have been large buyers of July in 
exchange for the cash grain. Millers 
made fair purchases here early in ‘the 
week, but latterly dropped out. 

Holland and Germany were good buy- 
ers of cash wheat the a week, taking 
over 2,500,000 bus in all positions. Red 
and hard winter sold at $2.92@2.95, c.i.f., 
Georgian Bay ports, while trading at the 
Gulf was at $2.88@2.92 for August ship- 
ment and $2.92@2.98 for June and July 
shipment. Purchases of wheat to arrive 
in Chicago were at $2.65@2.75 for August 
and $2.60@2.70 for September shipment. 
Offerings of soft wheat from Illinois 
were larger late in the week, while buy- 
ers showed a disposition to back away, 
as there is no way of hedging by sales 
of futures. 

Corn futures advanced to the highest 

level of the season, with July up to 
$1.83, and September at $1.7314, with 
a sharp decline following, due to weak- 
ness in the cash markets here and at 
other points and to larger receipts, which 
were the best at this time in five years. 
Offerings were picked up by the indus- 
tries and shippers who are accumulating 
=. believing that the movement 
might fall off, as it frequently does 
around the end of June. No. 2 mixed 
corn, which recently was around 18c 
premium sold at nearly July prices late 
in the week. 

It is proposed to have telephone op- 
erators on the Board of Trade floor pay 
$1,000 a year for the privilege of work- 
ing for the commission houses handling 
messages over the ’phone. This business 
has been done exclusively by members, 
many of whom have bought their seats to 

et a job on the telephone, which pays 
$250 to $400 a month. The move is op- 
posed by many members, who fear that 
the value of their memberships will be 
impaired. It is claimed, however, that 
when trading in wheat is reopened there 
will be an urgent demand for brokers 
_ a operators, and that all will 

e to secure positions at good pay, 
as there is a shortage of help. ii 
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WISCONSIN 
Mitwavxez, Wis., June 26—Flour 


business this week has been very slow, 
and inquiry light. The decline in th: 
cash wheat has affected the trade gen- 
erally. No flour was made this week, 
but some mills expect to resume opera- 
tions part time next week. Most mill, 
have sufficient loading orders on hand, 
but are unable to load out. Considerabl. 
flour is awaiting shipment. Buyers wh 
a week ago were willing to book for 3) 
to 60 days have dvegued out completely. 
Patents were lower, but there was no im 
provement in the call. Choice city brand, 
of hard spring wheat patents were quot 
ed at $15@15.50, and straight at $14¢ 
14,25, in 98-lb cottons, 

Demand for clears continues bris) 
from all sections, but mills have nothing 
to offer at present. Directions came i), 
freely, but difficulty was found in obtain- 
ing sufficient equipment to move wha 
millers have on hand. There was 
brisk inquiry from the East, especial]; 
from bakers. Prices held firm, and wer 
quoted at $11.25@11.50 for fancy, with 
low-grades $9.25@9.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Local bakers and wholesale grocers ar: 
well stocked up, and did very little buy 
ing. Jobbers report light trade, and 
have good stocks. Most of the large bak 
ers have stocks to last for 30 days 
Trade with the small shops continues fair 
in small lots. Mills are not trying to 
force sales. Prices were lower, follow 
ing the decline in cash wheat. 

Outside mills report trade very dull. 
Most buyers are out of the market, and 
are not interested in prices, having fair 
stocks on hand. Offerings have been 
liberal. Prices were quoted at $14.75¢ 
15.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas patent was slow 
Jobbers have moderate stocks on hand, 
but the trade generally is stocked up, 
and not much business is expected unti! 
new-crop flour is on: the market. There 
was just a fair business with the smal! 
trade. Quotations were $13.50@14, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was no improvement in the de 
mand for rye flour. Mills are operat 
ing fairly well on old orders, but ney 
trade was at a standstill. Some of th 
mills are working on old export busines: 
The domestic trade has fallen off to 
practically nothing. Some of the outsicd 
near-by mills are still grinding to the ex 
tent that they can secure cash rye, hay 
ing export orders to fill that will tak: 
them well into July to finish. All report 
domestic demand slow. Pure white was 
quoted at $12@12.05, straight at $10.90( 
11, and dark at $9@9.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

The demand for corn flour continues 
good from all sections. Mills are op- 
erating to capacity, but find considerable 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient cars to 
make shipments. Some of. the mills ar 
working on export business, but the do 
mestic trade continues good. There werc 
inquiries from Holland and the Nether- 
lands, but no business resulted this week. 
The call continues good for corn meal, 
while grits sell readily. Corn flour ws 
quoted at $4.55, corn meal at $4.45, and 
grits at $4.45, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Capacity Output Per « 
This week ......... 24,000 miskat 
Last week ......... 24,000 9,000 
Last year ......... 18,000 10,500 29 
Two years ago .... 16,000 4,500 3 
MILLFEED 


Feed prices: are somewhat unsettled. 
Bran is easier, and demand rather light. 
Heavy feeds steadier, especially for de- 
ferred shipments. Shippers are buying 
only what they have orders for. There 
was considerable inquiry for season fee:|, 
but neither jobbers nor millers were will- 
ing to sell, as prices were too far out of 
line. With the light operation of mills, 
together with the scarcity of cars, tle 
general opinion is that July will see a 
decided improvement in the call for «!! 
grades of feed. Most of the mills are 
well caught up on old orders, but are 
offering sparingly, and mostly as tlie 
feed is loaded out. Eastern demand fair 
for immediate shipment. Stocks in tran-- 
it are fair, and sell readily as they ar- 
rive at eastern junction points, The 
state trade was light, as pasturage con- 
tinues good, and country dealers buy 
sparingly in mixed cars. Stocks are 
light, as most of the dealers prefer not 
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NOTES 

The convention of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers will be held at 
Appleton, Sept. 27-29. 

Charles A. Krause, president of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, has been elected vice-president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

J. D. Campbell, assistant sales-man- 
ager in the flour department of the Lad- 
ish Milling Co., Milwaukee, will be mar- 
ried Wednesday, June 30, to Miss Irine 
Woodruff, of Mound, Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn. 

Canada, Holland and France were rep- 
resented at the thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the American Seed Trade As- 
sociation, held in Milwaukee June 21-23. 
\bout 400 delegates from every section 
of the country attended. 

The Stoughton, Wis.,. mill property, 
owned by Claire and James Bickley, has 
heen purchased by Theodore Edwards, of 
McFarland, Wis., who will take posses- 
sion Aug. 1. The mill was formerly 
operated by the Stoughton Mills Co. 

The Bernert Mfg. -Co., manufacturers 
of conveyors, is making good progress on 
its new plant at North Milwaukee. A 
foundry building is contemplated to pro- 
vide the remaining facilities for making 
the product complete in the concern’s 
own plant. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
has been asked to boost the summer 
school for foreign trade, in Washington, 
hy John Barrett, director general of the 
Pan-American Union, The sessions of 
the school extend over a 30-day period, 
heginning July 19. 

J. H. Taylor, president Taylor Com- 
mission Co., Atlanta, Ga., was in the city 
this week, and arranged with M. G. Ran- 
kin & Co., of Milwaukee, to handle the 
company’s output of cottonseed meal. 
Mr. Taylor left for Detroit to call on 
the Larrowe Milling Co., and expects to 
visit Canada before returning home. 

Establishment of a standard loaf of 
bread of 16 oz and regulation of the 
quality offered for sale in Green Bay, 
Wis., are features of an ordinance pre- 
pared by the sealer of weights and 
measures for consideration of the city 
council, The legality of the proposed 
ordinance is being determined -by the 
corporation counsel. 

H. N. Witson. 





Milling at Hankow, China 

The milling capacity of Hankow, 
China, has been very largely increased 
hy the completion of the Foh Sing No. 5 
mill, which has just commenced operat- 
ing. This mill is equipped with Allis- 
Chalmers machinery, and has a daily 
flour capacity of 6,000 50-lb bags. 

The Yu Loong mill at Hankow, con- 
sisting of two units, one equipped with 
\merican and the other with English 
machinery, has a daily capacity of 3,600 
50-lb bags. 

The Chin Loong mill, operated by a 
Danish firm and equipped with French 
machinery, has a daily capacity of 900 
hags, and the Toa Flour Milling Co., a 
Japanese concern, an output of 1,000. 

The Heng Feng mill at the neighbor- 
ing town of Hanyang has a capacity of 
1,800 bags, making the total rr in 
the Hankow district, 14,100 50-lb ba 
a day. 

About one-fourth of the output of the 
Hilankow mills is consumed in the local 
market, the remainder being shipped to 
the neighboring cities and towns on the 
Yangtze River or for export. The pro- 
duction: of flour throughout the whole 
Yangtze valley is increasing each year, 
ccording to Consul General S. S. Hein- 
tyleman, as the taste of the people de- 
velops for flour. While the importation 
of foreign flour into the district is still 
( onsiderable, the local product is making 

teady headway. 





Oil Mills in the Dutch East Indies 


American machinery is installed in 
many of the oil mills in the Dutch East 
Indies, which vary in capacity from 12 
to over 300 tons daily. As this machin- 
cry is very well liked, more will .doubt- 
less be purchased, as the oil- ressing in- 
dustry is a growing one in that locality. 
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Demand for flour for immediate ship- 
ment was practically at a standstill this 
week. Many mills have shut down for 
repairs, while others are running on short 
time to fill orders from the city trade and 
near-by points, Stocks in the hands of 
most buyers are being reduced to the 
lowest possible point, and millers feel 
at they are on the edge of a good buy- 

period. 

nquiries for new-crop flour prices 
have been numerous, but none has been 
offered in this section. The average buy- 
er is waiting to ascertain the result of 


‘the new crop, and something as to what 


will be a fair average price for flour. 
New-crop prices no doubt will be named 
by millers within a week or two, and un- 
til then very little buying is anticipated. 

Country millers reported dull trade 
conditions in southern markets. Small 
sales of clears and low-grades comprised 
the bulk of the business done, which is 
generally the case at this time of the 
year. Many mills are shut down, mak- 
ing changes and repairs, and do not ex- 
pect to resume operatigns until after 
July 4, as all their flour connections 
seem to have enough to last until new- 
wheat flour can be shipped. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $14@14.50, standard $13.20 
@14, first clear $10.50@11; hard winter 
patent $13.30@13.80, straight $12.20@ 
12.70, first clear $10.30@11; soft win- 
ter patent $13@14, straight $12.10@12.40, 
first clear $9.70@10.20. 

There was practically no demand. in 
the local market from bakers and job- 
bers. Bakers have small stocks on hand, 
sufficient to tide them over until new- 
crop flour arrives, while jobbers report 
trade with grocers and small shops vir- 
tually at a standstill. The extremely hot 
weather has undoubtedly deterred house- 
wives from doing their own baking, there- 
fore the demand from the grocery trade 
was very quiet. 

There was no activity in the millfeed 
market. Mills are selling a good part of 
their output locally. Bran was quoted 
at $50@51 for prompt and $49 for July 
shipments, and gray shorts at $é6l, 
prompt shipment. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
cy Mev ae er eee 22,200 44 
Last week .. evbhkaek 30 
Year ago 11 
Two years ago 5 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
While WOOK .ivceadscivveses 17,300 22 
EMSt WERK 2 ci ciieder cesses 33,000 43 
HORE BHO ccc cocsctvessecs 33,400 43 
TWO Years ABO ....cee cence 2,000 3 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was in St. 
Louis this week, attending the annual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Association. 

Henry Allen, for the past nine years 
manager of the St. Louis branch of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has been appointed 
manager of the Brooklyn, N . Y., branch 
while A, C. Carpenter, New Orleans 
manager, will succeed Mr. Allen in St. 
Louis. 





A lar wy iy owe corporation is to 
be fou n Italy for the purpose of 


eS a ee 


J 





exploiting the agricultural resources of 
Italian colonies. A large number of 
agricultural machines suitable for level 
and light soil probably will be in de- 
mand, 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., June 26.—Some 
sales of new Oklahoma and Kansas flours 
have been made, Oklahoma 95 per cent, 
cottons, at $12.20@12.40, and. Kansas 95 
per cent, cottons, at $12.25@12.60. 

The trade is slow in buying, even at 
these prices, taking only one or two cars 
to get early shipments on new flour. 
Many mills are not quoting new prices. 

Flour prices quoted by mills to deal- 
ers here, per barrel, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks: soft winter wheat short patents, 
$14.25@14.90; 95 per cent, $13@13.25; 
short patents, $13.35@13.55; spring wheat 
patents, $15@15.60; short patents, $15.30 
@15.90. 

Feedstuffs: The following are quoted 
by dealers, bulk, on track at New Or- 
leans: corn, $2.06@2.08 bu; oats, No. 2 
white $1.25, No. 3 white $1.24; wheat 
bran, per 100 lbs, on track, sacked, $8 
@3.10. 

Corn products: meal, nominal; cream 
meal, $5.05; grits, fine $5.10, coarse $5.10. 

Grain inspected since June 19: wheat, 
90 cars; corn, 9; oats, 4; other grades, 3; 
barley, 36. Inspected since June 1, 
wheat, export 1,940 cars, local 1; corn, 
export 90, local 101; oats, export 19, local 
153; barley, export, 275; rye, export, 28. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 2,377,000 
bus; corn, 61,000; oats, 18,000; barley, 
573,000; rye, 27,000. Inspected outward 
on shipboard; wheat, 104,000 bus. 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvittz, Inp., June 26.—Whieat 
harvest has been completed in Vander- 
burgh and adjoining counties, and 
threshing will begin next week. The early 
estimates of the crop have been nearly 
correct, for there will be about 50 per 
cent of a normal crop harvested. Most 
of the wheat is in first-class condition, 
but some of it will grade pretty low. 
Millers are now. paying $2.62 for old 
wheat at the mill, and $2.65 at stations. 
There is no ‘particular change in the 
situation at Evansville or the surround- 
ing territory. Prices remain about the 
same. Demand is still very slack, as is 
usual: at this time of year. 

W. W. Ross. 





Chinch Bugs in Indiana 

Inpranaporis, Inp., June 24.—Warning 
has been given by the division of ento- 
mology of the state department of con- 
servation, for farmers in Indiana to 
watch their wheatfields for chinch bugs, 
and, if the insects are discovered, to take 
immediate steps to prevent them from 
migrating to cornfields. 

Harry F. Dietz, assistant state ento- 
mologist, has returned from Greene 
County, where he found several wheat- 
fields on the 4,000-acre farm of the Ogle 
Land Co., two miles southwest of Linton, 
alive with the pests. They had migrated 
in two instances, and were on corn plant- 
ed where wheat had been winter-killed. 

According to Mr. Dietz, the damage to 
the wheat has been accomplished, and, 
as a result of the infestation, the yield 
will be somewhat reduced. The principal 
problem now, he added, was to prevent 
the bugs from getting into cornfields, 
where, if not disturbed, they suck the 
juices from tender, growing stalks, caus- 
ing them, to wither and die, as though 
scorched, 

In the opinion of the entomologist, the 
wheat in this particular case was too far 
advanced for the insects to damage the 
crop greatly. Wheat in this part of In- 
diana will be ready to cut in the next 10 


days or two weeks, and at that time the 
buys will start migrating. 
ecause the soll of the infested Malas 
© such that it absorbs road oil, frequent- 
used as a combative treatment, and 
Br not make a fine dust, the common 
—— — sie 5 method of eradication 
will not u in 
Instead, straw, soaked won ith Bod 


will be used to build a barrier six inches . 


wide and four inches high around fields 
that are affected, 


As the bugs eat their way through the 


wheat they will come to this barrier, 
which they will be unable to pass. When 
they are massed, they may killed by 
crushing with an ordinary farm roller, or 
by an application of eil. 

Chinch bugs also are infesting parts of 
Madison County in the vicinity of Ander- 
son, according to reports to the ento- 
mologist. Specimens have been submit- 
ted to. the division of entomology. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





‘Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Climax”; No. 98,945. Owner, Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis. Used 
on mixed feed for live stock and poultry. 

“Round Up”; No. 110,081. Owner, Spo- 
kane Meelmolens (Spokane Flour Mills), 
Amsterdam, Holland, and Pendleton, Ore- 
gon. Used on wheat flour. 

“C-Em-Grow”’; No, 114,312. Owner, J. J. 
Badenoch Co., Chicago. Used on stock and 
poultry feeds. 

“Clover - Leaf,” figure of; No. 114,815. 
Owner, Clover Leaf Milling Co., Wellington, 
Mo. Used on wheat flour as distinguished 
from and exclusive of prepared cereal prod- 
ucts. 

Hog, picture of, on black and white panel; 
No. 117,490. Owner, International Sugar 
Feed Co., Minneapolis. Used on hog feed. 

“Chick,” picture of, on black and white 
panel; No. 117,491. Owner, International 
Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis. Used on poul- 
try feed, chick size. 

“Jiffo’’; No. 121,396. Owner, The Jiffo 
Co., Inc., Little Rock, Ark, Used on ready- 
mixed cake flour, 

“Red-E-Ever’’; No. 121,813. Owner, Mari- 
time Trading Corporation, New York. Used 
on stock and poultry food. 

“Kno-Shrink,” and picture of a hen; No, 
121,978. Owner, Waldo P. Johnson, Chicago. 
Used on feeds for poultry. 

“Whirling Stripes’; No, 122,228. Owner, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills’ Co., Minneapolis. Used 
on buckwheat pancake flour, wheat cereal, 
pancake flour, rolled oats, and health bran. 

“Evr Best,’’ on shield; No. 123,344. Own- 
er, Evrbest Milling Corporation, Erie, Pa. 
Used on corn meal, bolted meal, buckwheat, 
wheat, pastry and graham flours. 

“Master-Lion’’; No. 125,060. Owner, Riv- 
erside Mill Co., Reno, Nev. Used on wheat 
ffour. 

“Quince-C,” figure of; No. 128,607. Owner, 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich, Used 
on wheat flour, pure buckwheat flour, corn 
meal, graham fiour, self-rising buckwheat 
fleur, and self-rising whole-wheat pancake 
flour. 

“Three Kings,” 
Owner, Isaac Shaw, Le Roy, Il. 
cereal breakfast food. 

“Uniport,” on pennant; No. 130,015. Own- 
er, Bech, Van Siclen & Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. Used on wheat flour, 

“Sonny South,” and picture of boy; No. 
130,076. Owner, Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis. Used on wheat flour, 

“Pampa”; No. 130,915. Owner, Portalis 
& Co., Ltd., Buenog Aires, Argentina and 
New York. Used on wheat flour. 

“Silver River’; No. 130,916. Owner, Por- 
talis & Co., Ltd., Buenos Aires, Argentina 
and New York. Used on wheat flour, 

The following trade-marks, all on rice, 
have been adopted by W. T. Welisch & Co., 
Inc., San Francisco: “C-1," No. 110,973; 
“C-2," No. 110,974; “C-3," No. 110,975; “C-9,” 
No. 110,976; “C-10," No. 110,977; “C-Giant,” 
No. 110,978; “Ca-1,’’ No, 110,979; “Ca-2,” No. 


picture of; No. 129,477. 
Used on a 


110,980; “Ca-3,” No. 110,981; “€a-4," No. 
110,982; “Cb-1," No, 110,983; “Cc-1,” No. 
110,984; ‘“Ce-2,"" No. 110,985; “Cc-3," No. 
110,986; “Cce-9," No. 110,987; “Cc-10,” No. 
110,988; “Cc-Giant,” No. 110,989; ‘“Cca-1,” 


No. 110,990; “Cea-2,” No. 110,991; “Cca-3,” 
No. 110,992; “Cca-4,"" No. 110,993; “Cf,” No. 


110,994; “Cf-1," No. 110,995; “Cs-t,"” No. 
110,996; “Cs-2,” No. 110,997; “Csc-1,”- No. 
110,998; “Csc-2,” No, 110,999; “J-1," No. 


110,000; “J-2," No. 111,001; “J-3," No, 111,- 
002; “J-4," No, 111,003; “J-Giant,” No. 111,- 
004; Jce-1,"" No, 111,005; “Je-2," No. 111,006; 
“Jce-3,"" No. 111,007; ‘“Je-4,” No. 111,008; 
“Jc-Giant,” No, 111,009; “Js-1," No. 111,010; 
“Jsc-1," No. 111,011; “S-1," No. 111,012; 
“S-2,"" No, 111,013; “S-3,"" No. 111,014; “S-4,” 
No. 111,015; “S-5,"" No. 111,016; “S-6,"" No. 
111,017; “S-7," No. 111,018; “Se-1,” No. 111,- 
019; “Sc-2,” No. 111,020; “Sc-3," No, 111,021; 
“Sc-4,"" No. 111,022; “Sc-5," No. 111,023; 
“Sc-6,"" No. 111,024; ‘“Sc-7," No. 111,025; 
“Sc-Extra,”’ No. 111,026; “S-Giant,” No. 111,- 
027; “Se-Giant,” No. 111,028; “S-F,” - No. 
111,029; “T-T,” No. 111,030. 

“Purest,” and picture of a girl; No, 123,- 
979. Owner, Gladney Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Farmer’s Choice,” on shield; No. 129,490. 
Owner, Donmeyer-Gardner Co.. Peoria, Ill. 
Used on mixed feeds for horses, cattle, hogs, 
dairy cows and poultry. 

“Hygeia,” and picture of a woman in 
circle; No, 130,256. Owner, Finley-Acker 
Co., Philadelphia. Used on barley, buck- 
wheat, corn meal, corn starch, cracked 
wheat, farina, wheat and rye flour, hominy, 
oatmeal, rice, and tapioca. 
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Lonpon, Ena., June 9, 1920 








Demand for flour in this city remains 
as keen as it was in January. This is 
phenomenal, but the explanation is that 
bread, even at 24c per 4 lbs, remains the 
best value in the way of food in the 
country. If new potatoes and fruit were 
abundant and cheap, no doubt bread 
would have a strong competitor, but the 
reverse is the case. 

During the past week we have had 
plenty of bright sun, but with it a keen 
northeast wind, and very cold nights, 
which farmers tell us have ruined the 
bean crop and are certain to render po- 
tatoes scarce and dear. Wheat looks 
well and, provided we have a moderate 
amount of rain in the rest of this 
month, with plenty of sun in July and 
Au ust, we shall get a crop of good 
qua ity, but far below the quantity that 
would have been available had not con- 
trol led farmers last fall to put as much 
land under barley and oats as possible, 
and but little under wheat. The latter 
was controlled at an average of 75s 6d 
per qr, while barley and oats were left 
free, and for choice malting samples of 
the former as much as 140s per qr was 
realized late in the autumn. 

A good deal of excitement has been 
created here by cables from Argentina 
announcing the materialization of the 
long-talked-of prohibition of export. 
This has apparently taken the form of 
a heavy export tax on wheat, but it is 
understood that a great deal of the Ar- 

entine surplus has already been sold to 

ritain, and last Monday night the par- 
liamentary secretary to the Board of 
Trade stated in the House of Commons 
that. the British government would see 
that it had delivery of what it had pur- 
chased. 

The G. R. flour made in this city does 
not improve in appearance, though there 
are many millers who still manage to turn 
out flour of remarkably good color, con- 
sidering that the length varies between 
80 and 81 per cent. Australian and 
Plate wheat still form the bulk of Lon- 
don millers’ grists. During the past two 
weeks the latter has been pouring into 
the Thames very freely, and it is under- 
stood there is plenty more to come for- 
ward. It will all be welcome, as it is be- 
lieved that not until autumn, and per- 
haps not even then, will the government 
of India allow any wheat exports, al- 
though on the official figures India must 
hold an exportable surplus of fully 40,- 
000,000 bus. Seething discontent in In- 
dia is believed to be the reason for this 
cautious policy. 

There has been no allocation of im- 
ported flour so far this week, and none is 
expected until the new order of control 
comes into force on June 14, from which 
day no baker in England, Wales and 
Ireland. may use more than 20 per cent 
of imported flour in his mixture. In 
Scotland as much as 50 per cent may 
be used, that indulgence being due to the 
smaller milling capacity of that part of 
the United Kingdom. Under the new 
ere bakers in this city are eager 

to get hold of imported flour, if vit were 
only for the sake of improving the color 
of their bread. 

It is believed that the allocations, when 
they begin again next week, will be on 
a moderate scale, as stocks of imported 
flour in the country cannot be other than 


‘York. 


small relatively to the stocks that were 
held 12 to 18 months ago. One effect 
of the new imported flour order will be 
to equalize its distribution among bak- 
ers, as the restriction of the proportion 
that may be used in bread-making will 
not make it worth the while even of 
bakers with long purses to lay in larger 
stocks than their trade requires, 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is still strong, 
though Aberdeen has slightly gone back. 
Midlothian on spot is steady at 115s per 
sack of 280 lbs, with special quality at 
117s 6d. Any cut of Aberdeen is now 
available at about 96s 3d. English-made 
averages 82s 6d, while a very little Irish 
of high quality is quoted at 100s. Ameri- 
can pinhead is firm at 82s 6d@85s; me- 
dium American makes 80s, and fine 77s 
6d. There is a very little London-made 
meal of high quality which realizes 92s 
6d for all cuts. 

Rolled oats are very firm, Midlothian 
realizing 115s for ordinary and 117s 6d 
for special qualities. Aberdeen is strong 
at 105s per sack of 280 Ibs, while Irish 
is making 102s 6d. 
condition makes 72s 6d@75s. Some 
American only fit for feed is selling at 
70s, and a certain amount of maggoty 
stock which was kept for years in govern- 
ment stores is being slaughtered at 62s 
6d. 

MILLFEED 
extension of flour extraction has 
scarcer, and 
com- 
£13 


The 
rendered millfeed sensibly 
both middlings and bran readily 
mand the official prices, £14 and 
per ton, ex-mill, respectively. 

TROOPING OF THE COLOR 


It is the custom to celebrate the birth- 
day of King George, which falls on 
June 3, by the trooping of the color, and 
this imposing military ceremony invari- 
ably draws large crowds to take their 
part, even though it be a passive one, 
in the stately and patriotic act. Pre- 
sumably for public reasons, the cere- 
mony this year was postponed until Sat- 
urday, June 5. The morning was dull 
and cold, with a biting north wind blow- 
ing, when 1,700 guardsmen formed up 
on the two sides of a great square in 
Hyde Park and the public began to pack 
itself behind them by the thousands, The 
regiments concerned in this ceremony are 
the Guards and the Household Cavalry. 

The parade is still shorn of much of 
its splendor by the men being in khaki, 
only the bands of the regiments wearing 
the dress uniform of scarlet and gold. 
As it has been decreed that all ranks of 
the army are to resume their former 
dress uniforms as soon as it is possible 
to procure them, next year may see the 
Guards arrayed in all their old-time rich 
and gay trappings. 

The King was greeted with rousing 
cheers as his cavalcade rode into the 
square, and with the inspection of the 
line over, the wonderful series of evolu- 
tions of slow marching, quick marching, 
wheeling and forming which precedes the 
actual ceremony of the trooping of: the 
color, began. Proudly the color—the 
crimson royal color of the First Grena- 
diers—was paraded, being dipped slowly 
to the ground as it came opposite the 
King, and then came the stirring march 
past. It is a thrilling spectacle, and one 
of which some people never tire, however 
many times they may have seen it. 

, THE DUKE OF YorRK 

England once again has a Duke of 
it is an old historic title dating 
back to the fourteenth century, and al- 
most invariably held by the second son 
of the King of England. King George 
V, as the second son of King Edward 


VII, bore the title for several years, 


American in good ~ 


and he has now conferred it upon his 
second son, Prince Albert. The emblem 
of the Duke of York is a white rose. 
It was from this white rose of York and 
the red rose of Lancaster that the long 
conflict in English history, known as the 
War of the Roses, derived its name, 
when the two houses were fighting for 
the throne. 


AN IMPERIAL EXHIBITION 


It has been decided to hold a great 
exhibition in London in 1923, to be 
known as the British Empire Exhibition. 
It was originally intended to hold this 
exhibition in 1915 to coincide with the 
coming of age of the Prince of Wales, 
but, owing to the outbreak of the war, 
the scheme was dropped for the time be- 
ing. As yet no particulars are available, 
the financial question only having come 
under consideration. A fund of at least 
£600,000 is needed, of which sum the 
British government has _ guaranteed 
£100,000. 

A DICKENS PILGRIMAGE 

On June 9, 1870, Charles Dickens, the 
novelist, died at his home at Gad’s Hill, 
near Rochester, in the county of Kent, 
some 34 miles from London, and was 
buried privately in the Poets’ Corner of 
Westminster Abbey in the early morn- 
ing of June 14. After Dickens’ death 
several societies were started in his hon- 
or. The chief of them, the Dickens Fel- 
lowship, was founded in 1902, for the 
purpose of creating a spirit of friendli- 
ness among those who really care for 
Dickens. This fellowship now has 40 
branches in Great Britain, and others in 
India, Australia, Canada and the United 
States, with a membership of many 
thousands, 

Some 60 members of this society ob- 
served the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Dickens by a pilgrimage to his 
house at Gad’s Hill and other places 
connected with his name. They started, 
as did Mr. Pickwick and his friends, 
from the Golden Cross Hotel at Charing 
Cross, their coach being a motor char-a- 
banc, but halted at Westminster Abbey 
to place a wreath of geraniums on Dick- 
ens’ grave, this having been his favorite 
flower. 

Among the party were several visitors 
from America, for it is often said that 
Americans are more enthusiastic about 
Dickens than the English, although one 
people who do 


comes across very few 
not love his books. How often, too, in 
the streets of London, even in these 


days, are to be seen people who corre- 
spond with his characters, and in many 
ways that part of the city where The 
Northwestern Miller’s London office is 
situated is much as it was described by 
Dickens ‘in “Our Mutual Friend” and 
other. books. 


NOTES 
J. E. Macfarlane, of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co, Ltd., Montreal, 


Que., who has been spending the last 
week in London, is leaving for a few 
days’ visit to Paris. 

W. S. Allen, of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., has returned 
to London after an extended trip in the 
south of Europe, and is planning to sail 
for home on June 19. 

Captain J. E. Ferris, the new commis- 
sioner of the United States Shipping 
Board for Europe, arrived in London 
this week, and will make his headquar- 
ters here. He succeeds Captain Tobey. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 7 


Considerable importance is attached 
by members of the flour trade in Glas- 
gow to an offer of prospective supplics 
from Hungary. The offer has come 


through letters received last week from 
Budapest. The mail, strangely enough, 
included some communications dated im- 
mediately before the war, and others 
sent off a week prior to their delivery in 
Glasgow. The more recent letters ex- 
press confident hopes of a very good 
harvest in Hungary, and of the ability 
of flour exporters to send consignments 
“before long.” The development is re- 
garded as important, because it opens up 
the prospect of direct supplies from a 
country in which the rate of exchange is 
very favorable to us. 

The question arises as to what ar- 
rangements could be made to fit in 
private importations from this source 
with our subsidizing of the cost of flour 
to the bakers. It is generally expected 
that if the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies is satisfied that Hungary can 
offer supplies at cheaper prices than 
other sellers, it will not hesitate to ex 
tend the official purchases to the Hun 
garian sellers. The alternative would kx 
to follow the lines suggested in the re- 
cent negotiations for the partial de 
control of the flour-importing trade. In 
other words, arrangements might be 
made whereby the private trader would 
be allowed to deal with Hungary and to 
sell his purchases to the Royal Commis 
sion, so that they may be issued to th 
baker at the same equivalent rate as th« 
other flours. 


NEW FLOUR ORDER 


In the revised scheme for the distri 
bution of imported flour, which comes 
into force on June 14, the requirements 
of the Scottish baking trade for a rela 
tively larger proportion of the imported 
article is recognized. Whereas, except in 
the manufacture of biscuits, England i 
not to be permitted to use more than 20 
per cent of imported flour in any mix 
ture, the allowance for Scotland in the 
case of both breadstuffs and _ biscuits 
will be at the rate of 50 per cent. An 
other new arrangement is that retailers 
are not to be permitted to sell imported 
flour alone to consumers, but it must bx 
mixed with the G.R. flour. 

The intention behind this regulation is 
apparently to induce economy in the us 
of imported flour, but merchants her 
regard it as extremely doubtful that it 
aim will be accomplished. They recog 
nize that the housewife buys flour for 
home baking in Scotland mainly because 
she knows that she can improve upon 
breadstuffs made from flour mixtures. 
It is different in England, of course, 
where home baking of bread is common 
In Scotland the housewife confines her 
baking largely to scones, and if she can 
not get the best quality flour she will 
cease to bake and will increase her d« 
mand on bread from the baker. 


THE 


DEARER BREAD 


The price of bread in yy 3 was 
advanced as from today by %d per 
4-Ilb loaf, the retail price now being |s 
ld. When half of the government sul 
sidy was withdrawn in March, it was pre- 
dicted in this column that the retail 
charge would probably advance to 1s 1<. 
The bakers, however, made an attempt 
to keep the price at Is ¥%d. It is only 
seven weeks since they came to that d: 
cision, but they have been unable to 
maintain it. One of the causes for the 
rise is that they have had to concede a 
more generous margin to the grocers, 
who are the real distributors of Glasgow's 
factory-made bread to the public. The 
grocers find that they are now selling 4 
loaf about 117 per cent dearer than be- 
fore the war, and they naturally claim 
that on this dearer product the old dis- 
count per dozen loaves sold was insuf- 
ficient. As the Glasgow price governs 
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charge all over is 
one half-penny. 





IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 7 


The difficulties of the flour trade seem 
to be increasing, and for the first time 
since the war ceased it looks as if it will 
be without any imported flour this week, 
as no intimation has been given to the 
trade that any distributions will be avail- 
able. It may, however, not be for long 
duration, as the Carrigan Head is due 
in Belfast with American flour on board, 
and it is to be hoped that a good distri- 
bution will be made as soon as it is 
available. 

In the meantime there has been a bet- 
ter demand for home-milled flour, which 
was needed, but bread is deteriorating in 
color, owing to the fact that last week’s 
distribution was of darker than usual. 

At last some concession has been made 
to importers and merchants in the way 
of a little extra commission. It has been 
a long time coming and, although any- 
thing is welcome these days, the amount 
the government is allowing is ridiculous- 
ly small, working out at about a penny 
or three half-pence per sack. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged in price at 
¢15 per ton ex-mill for middlings, and 
14 5s for bran, sacks included. De- 
mand is good, all the better qualities 
being quickly picked up. Continental 
bran and pollard, chiefly from Belgium, 
are fetching £16 10s@£18 per ton, ac- 
cording to quality, but there are superior 
qualities as high as £20. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has taken a very decided turn 
for the better. Especially is this no- 
table in the American lots in store, which 
have not only advanced in price to about 
85s per 280 Ibs but are selling freely at 
that figure, despite the fact that a great 
many of them are now out of condition 
slightly. Irish flake oatmeal is firm at 
92(@94s, ex-mill Belfast or Dublin, with 
quite a good demand. 

Feedingstuffs still are rather dull, 
with perhaps one exception, namely, lin- 
seed cakes, which are quoted at £21@ 
22 per ton, Belfast or Dublin, according 
to quality. Indian meal is a drug on the 
market at £21 per ton, bags included, 
Belfast or Dublin. Decorticated cotton 
cakes are in slightly better demand. 
Home millers are principally supplying 
the trade at £25@26 per ton, according 
to quality. There are still large quan- 
tities of undecorticated cake in store 
which is not salable or suitable for either 
Belfast or Dublin markets, Cottonseed 
meal is £25 per ton ex-store, but for 
shipment about £2 more would be want- 
ed for good quality. 





Presentation to James McD. Black 

Guiascow, Scottanp, May 31.—The 
members of the Glasgow Flour Trade 
\ssociation met today in a social capacity 
to mark the retirement from the staff 
of the Landed Grain Committee for Scot- 
land of James McD. Black, of Cochrane 
& Black, flour and grain importers, Glas- 
gow. Mr. Black has been in charge of 
the flour branch of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s work in Seotland. His friends in 
the trade decided not to allow his retire- 
ment to pass unnoticed, and they met in 
the North British Station Hotel to make 
him a presentation. W. H. Rutherfurd, 
the president of the association, presided 
over a large attendance representative 
of the flour, grain, milling and baking 
trades, 

Mr. Black has been associated with 
the Landed Grain Committee since 
August of 1917. He was then holding 
the office of president of the Glasgow 
llour Trade, and, as heavy arrivals of 
flour bought by the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies were arriving, it was 
necessary to make arrangements for 
their storage and later distribution to 
merchants. Mr. Black readily agreed to 
leave his own business in. order to take 
charge of this branch of the Landed 
Grain Committee’s operations. The work 
has not yet come to an end, but it is 
Mr. Black’s desire to return to devote 
his time now to his own business. In 
acknowledgment of the manner in which 
he has discharged his official duties, the 
trade presented him with a gift selected 
by himself. Antiques are one of his 
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hobbies, and the gift selected is a Louis 
XIV clock. The chairman, in making 
the presentation, eulogized Mr. Black’s 
pane and expressed the hope that 

would soon occupy the office of presi- 
dent of the Glasgow Corn Trade Asso- 
ciation. 

There was much of trade interest in 
Mr. Black’s reply. He reminded his. fel- 
low traders that the submarine menace 
during the war made secrecy as to the 
stocks carried essential. At times they 
were so low that allocation was a difficult 
matter; but latterly very heavy stocks 
were accumulated, and when he left for a 
visit to America in September last, the 
total flour stocks held in Scotland 
amounted to about 112,000 tons. At that 
time they were able to give the trade as 
many sacks of spring flours as _ they 
wanted, but it was different now. Ar- 
rivals had varied greatly. At one stage 
they had as many as 500,000 sacks in 
storage on the Clyde, and of that total 
no fewer than 80,000 sacks were dam- 
aged by water. This fact emphasized the 
difficulties they occasionally encountered. 
Today they had a vessel with 100,000 
sacks of about 27 different brands on 
board and this variety in the stocks ar- 
riving illustrated another of the problems 
in the handling and allocation of the 
flour. 

Mr. Black had also some remarks of 
interest regarding the trade’s position 
under decontrol. These remarks relate 
mainly to the greatly increased costs of 
handling flour compared with the time 
when control was imposed. The differ- 
ence now between the c.i.f. and the land- 
ed ‘price was given by him as 2s 6d per 
sack instead of 9d formerly. Storage is 
another item that has changed greatly. 
To store flour for a month and to obtain 
a reasonable interest on money ‘and’ pay 
for storage they must now reckon about 
Is 6d per sack against these expenses. 
These were points that he put, in view 
of decontrol, and his conclusion was that 
they would never again be able to trade 
in flour on a margin of 3d per sack. 
As regards the quality of the flour he 
claimed that not an ounce stored in 
Scotland had gone wrong. They kept an 
alert eye on the stores and when there 
was any danger the flour was passed 
into consumption. He was aware that 
bakers in the East of Scotland had com- 
plained sometimes of mustiness in the 
flour, but he assured his audience that 
the musty flour came from England and 
was not part of the flour stocks stored 
in Scotland. To his colleague, James 
Begg, chairman of the Bonded Grain 
Committee, he paid tribute for valuable 
advice, 

Mr. Carson, chairman of the trade’s 
advisory committee, associated himself 
with the chairman in his testimony to the 
work of Mr. Black, and William Prim- 
rose, as one of a deputation appointed 
by the millers of Glasgow to attend the 
presentation, also added a word of praise. 





Return to State Control Asked 

InpiANAPOLIS, IND., June 26.—Repre- 
sentatives of grain and milling interests, 
aroused by an acute shortage of railroad 
freightcars in Indiana, met here recent- 
ly to counsel with other industries, and 
decided to ask the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to return to the state public 
service commission jurisdiction over the 
car situation in this territory. This was 
taken away by the recently enacted fed- 
eral transportation act and a special 
committee, representing grain, milling 
and other businesses, was appointed to 
draw up a resolution to be presented to 
the national commission, seeking to re- 
establish state control of car distribu- 
tion. 

More than 40 representatives of ship- 
ping interests attended the conference, 
which was held at the statehouse and was 
called by John W. McCardle, vice-chair- 
man of the state commission. General 
discussion brought out that Indiana 
faces a serious crisis unless sufficient cars 
are obtained to take care of the move- 
ment of the new-wheat crop, now fast 
approaching maturity, and to provide 
e 


Thousands of bushels of Hoosier grain 
are in oa of being lost, it was point- 
ed out, unless cars are provided to re- 
lieve the congestion in elevators of the 
state, many of which are filled to ca- 
pacity, with no room for oncoming crops. 
‘No cars since May 1” and “only three 


cars since Jan. 1” were statements fre- 
pow 4 repeated elevator men from 
sections in bing local conditions, 

At the present time, according to coal 
dealers present at the meeting, it is 
doubtful whether sufficient coal can be 
obtained in some parts of Indiana for 
the farmers to thresh. It was feared by 
some that, in case of a long period of 
rainy weather, wheat will rot in the 
fields unless some means is found to 
carry fuel to the farming districts. Coal 
men said that less than 25 per cent of 
the normal supply of coal had been re- 
ceived recently, and in some instances 
less than 12 per cent of the normal move- 
ment of fuel was reported. 

The plan adopted by the conference as 
an attempt to relieve conditions was sug- 
gested by Mr. McCardle. He said that 
during the World War period, when full 
power for regulating the car situation was 
vested in the state commission, it was 
kept well in hand. Through inspectors 
of the commission, empty cars were kept 
moving in the state, and loading and un- 
loading were speeded up in every way 
possible. The vice-chairman added that 
the new federal legislation had removed 
this power from the state body and that 
he believed its return to be the best 
method of meeting the present difficulty. 
Outlining his proposal, the suggestion 
was made that power of control again 
be placed with the state, in co-operation 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the railroads, and the shippers. 


Epwarp H. Zieener. 





Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


Wasuineaton, D. C., June 26.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Meredith has an- 
nounced the appointment of Elmer D. 
Ball, of the Iowa State Agricultural 
College, as assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

The new assistant secretary combines 
the qualities of an agricultural scientist 
and a practical farmer. Born at Athens, 
Vt., 50 years ago, he went with his par- 
ents to Iowa when a small boy, and was 
brought up on a farm in that state. He 
owns and operates a farm in Utah. 

Since his graduation from the Iowa 
Agricultural College, Mr. Ball has been 
a teacher in agricultural colleges and an 
investigator of scientific and agricultural 
problems. For three years after gradua- 
tion he was research assistant at the 
Iowa Experiment Station. In 1898 he 
became associate professor at the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, and remained 
there for four years. From 1902 to 1907 
he was a member of the faculty of the 
Utah Agricultural College. 

At the end of that period he took leave 
of absence and went to the University 
of Ohio for graduate work, receiving the 
degree of Ph.D. He then returned to 
Utah Agricultural College to accept the 
position of dean of the college and di- 
rector of the experiment station. He re- 
mained in that position until 1916, when 
he became state entomologist of Wiscon- 
sin. Two years later he returned to his 
alma mater as a member of the faculty 
and of the experiment station staff. 

Mr. Ball is a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and of the Entomological So- 
ciety of America, ex-president of the 
American Association of Economic En- 
tomologists, and now of the American 


Genetic Associa and va rth 
scientific pee og — = 
Joun J. Marrtnan. 


Condition of Crops in Switzerland 

The condition of the Swiss is 
reported by the Schweizer Lendwtet 
schaftliche Markzirtung as follows, the 
average condition of each crop for the 
previous 10-year period being taken as 
100 per cent: 





7——May 1—~> April 1, 

Crop— 1920 191 1920 
Winter wheat 99 94 

Grain (spelt) ...... 101 97 99 

Winter rye ... -. 100 94 99 

Maslin ....... i. 208 97 100 

Winter barley - 101 97 100 





no EE PIRES 99 93 101 

The Bulletin des Halles, Paris, states 
that it is feared there will be a serious 
searcity of wheat and barley in Algeria, 
and also that there will be difficulty in 
obtaining a sufficient amount for the 
food supply. 





Canadian Exports 
The following table gives the latest avail- 
able information as to exports of grain and 
grain products from Canada, with compari- 
sons: 


-———March—— 
1919 1920 

We BORN. taik seine 4,470,480 4,851,744 
Eee a 649,455 1,311,604 
BNEGT ys WMD cic ccccceses 175,536 429,495 
Se Ree 91,841 203,311 
Buckwheat, bus ........ 27,963 17,608 
oo SR Sere 615,322 236,195 
wepewem,: BOO Mimi... 60s: Sane 16,415 
Gatmeal, 106 Ibs. ....c%s ) eeuwen 17,685 
Screenings, 100 lbs .....- “sveeed 63,589 


Of the total amount of wheat shown for 
March, 1920, 3,089,935 bus went to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and 224,363 to the United 











States. The distribution of wheat flour was 
as follows, in barrels: 
Cc March———, 
1919 1920 
United Kingdom ....... 373,704 45,765 
United States .......... 640 5,954 
SS reer ree 390 
MOWER, wicccvecgevets 4,951 4,261 
British Guiana ......... 18,652 16,603 
| eee Pa ee 11,803 3,968 
NN occ 6 apeceeemen 8,394 15,085 
SUEMOOO io pc cviccvenseak 43,107 28,346 
Other Br. West Indies 11,162 7,820 
ee ‘ 129,928 1,332 
French West Indies : 150 700 
oo. SSS prt ere ree 58,595 
Newfoundland ......... 12,224 20,673 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 257 676 
Other countries ........ 350 26,027 
Portales? .isivivseiisvrx 615,322 236,195 





Canadian Flour Exports 


Exports of flour from Canada by months 
and crop years (in barrels): 


1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
Sept... 447,891 883,752 387,107 462,757 
Oct.... 965,883 634,598 636,455 690,526 
Nov... 683,428 986,954 655,036 784,951 
Dec... 595,169 933,163 1,204,117 1,236,564 
Jan... 645,214 885,764 995,931 387,712 
Feb.... 440,195 991,611 450,158 236,199 
March. 780,994 1,049,478 606,689 236,195 
April.. 537,728 1,139,574 608,774 ...... 
May... 648,253 753,338 974,899 ....+. 
June... 357,319 1,171,336 978,153 ...... 
July... 936,491 778,337 1,195,116 ...... 


Aug.. 1,050,037 618,728 1,171,222 





Tots. 7,988,602 10,826,633 9,663,657 3,934,904 





Imports Into Canada 
The following table shows the imports into 
Canada for consumption of principal grains 
and grain products during the months of 
February and March last (the latest for 
which figures are available): 


February March 
Wheat, Bus . sin cisecce 7,825 17,952 
GGA, WOR i Foss. ha case 101,384 37,548 
Bariey, BUS: 6. ucts vvese 1,897 11,094 
i) epee ry 69 122 
Cork WOR feadi cs ieriees 1,177,495 1,183,993 
Buckwheat, bus ........ 2,611 2,284 
Flour, DbIs ........e0ee6 2,190 3,872 
Outed, FOS oss. ond0aen 2,376 


Practically all of these imports were from 
the United States, 








_ An Estimate of the 1920 Grain Acreage 
The Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis, Duluth and Milwaukee, has made an 
estimate of the 1920 grain acreage in 16 states, based on reports received from 3,992 


correspondents located at 2,961 grain-growing stations. 
Thus, 100 per cent indicates that the acreage is 
Figures for winter wheat indicate the area to be harvested this year as 
Other figures indicate the areas sown this 


percentage of last year’s acreage. 
unchanged. 
against the area harvested last year. 


spring as against the areas harvested last fall. 





The figures represent the 


The table of statistics follows: 




















States— Sprg wheat Winter wht Flax Barley Oats Rye Corn 
Minnesota ........... 80.8 76.9 103.5 103.4 107.4 97.0 110.0 
North Dakota ....... 87.0 bis 104.3 97.4 105.1 75.2 115.0 
South Dakota ....... 74.1 77.3 107.8 105.4 107.7 89.7 110.9 
MGRIARR cet vicdviie. 84.3 54.8 111.1 98.3 110.2 89.1 127.5 

Four states ...... 82.6 59.2 "106.1 101.3 107.0 81.7 111.0 
BOWG Ca vi ccdccdesive 59.1 54.5 98.8 90.1 99.9 94.6 107.6 
Wieconsin ........5.. 83.7 88.2 76.1 97.9 106.9 99.4 104.8 
pO ST Ree 93.6 66.8 102.0 109.1 107.8 95.3 114.9 
Nebraska ........... 66.7 73.7 100.5 101.8 105.7 94.4 113.7 
CORGERGO ceiisccicces. 100.8 77.4 103.7 108.8 104.3 94.5 115.5 
BOD 54a d as bs pier acne 97.9 84.6 100.0 101.8 104.4 104.6 117.0 
Sarre rere ee 105.0 107.3 ses 104.2 102.1 105.0 103.3 
Oregon ...... 94.8 87.1 87.5 102.3 102.2 99.7 108.5 
Wyoming . «we 187.6 102.3 oes 105.0 119.0 90.0 100.0 
Washington .. e+ 109.2 56.9 100.0 99.4 99.2 108.5 95.8 
PS wis 06 40.9°0:0 ve a ine 55.8 ib Sa 62.5 anes sous Pee 
New Mexico ......... 83.8 88.4 oan 88.4 96.0 100.0 103.6 

Sixteen states ... 84.8 69.1 105.9 101.2 104.7 86.6 110.7 
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A DEAD STOP. 


So far as soft-wheat milling in this 
section is concerned, it appears to be 
coming to a full, dead stop with the end 
of the crop year. There is scarcely an 
inquiry about new-crop flour or a flick- 
er of interest from buyers, to disturb the 
peace and quietude of mill offices and to 
indicate that a new crop with all its po- 
tential activity is just around the cor- 
ner. 

Under normal conditions there would 
be some foreshadowing of new-crop 
values in the July wheat future, furnish- 
ing a basis of sales for future delivery. 
This year the actual movement of the 
grain itself must be awaited to establish 
these values, with every one entitled to 
his guess and one guéss as good as an- 
other, but, as it happens, with nearly 
every one guessing and looking for low- 
er prices. Hence, every one is holding 
off, awaiting developments, and stocks 
are being liquidated to the lowest point 
possible. 

The eae ame effect of this condi- 
tion of things should not be overlooked. 
This state of mind, finding its reflection 
in a policy of inaction, has become so 
universal and general the country over as 
to suggest that it is just possible that it 
may E overdone. It suggests compari- 
son with, or the analogy of, the stock 
market which frequently becomes over- 
bought or oversold on sentiment. It was 
this consideration which doubtless 

rompted one miller to say recently that 
he looked for the lowest prices on the 
new crop within the next two weeks, be- 
fore the crop moves, and some others to 
say that they look for the lowest prices 
at the opening of the crop movement. 
Anyway, a thorough-going and far- 
reaching liquidation has been taking 
place. In many economic phenomena, it 
has been observed that the physical law 
that action is equal to reaction, and in 
the contrary direction, tends to hold 
good. If this is to be true in the milling 
and flour business, following the radical 
liquidation which has taken place, there 
should be a period of active buying with 
the coming of the new crop which, if the 
movement of wheat is retarded, might 
have an unlooked-for effect on prices. 
However, it is so utterly impossible to 
foretell the course of the market and 
there are so many extrinsic factors, aside 
from the size of the crop, that may affect 
prices one — or the other, that the 
trade generally prefers to take no 
chances and to play the game safe. Con- 
sequently, until conditions which are to 
prevail on the new crop become some- 
what clearer, extreme conservatism is 
likely to characterize the course of events. 





TOLEDO 


The car situation was more favorable 
this week; all of the mills had some cars, 
and were able to make some shipments. 
This does not mean that anything like 
an adequate supply is in sight or as- 
sured, but merely that some relief has 
been temporarily afforded. Conditions 
have been such that even receipt of par- 
tial equipment necessary is spoken of as 
a notable event. 

One mill reports having ground out its 
entire stock of soft wheat, and for the 
balance of the crop will be confined 
mostly to operation on hard wheat. No 
new-crop sales or inquiries are reported, 
and there is no evidence of interest on 
the part of buyers. The situation is 
somewhat extraordinary in this respect, 


MILLS 


but is only natural under the’ circum- 
stances. 

The mills are now grinding out pres- 
ent stocks of wheat and trying to com- 

lete shipments of bookings so they can 
nave a short time for overhauling and 
repairs before beginning actual opera- 
tion on the new crop. They are no more 
disposed to make flour sales than the 
buyers are to take on new purchases, 

The formulation of a definite policy to 
be followed on the new crop in regard to 
buying wheat and -selling flour is not 
deemed possible at the present time. 
Even if such a policy was settled upon, 
it might be subject to very radical 
changes a short time later. So far as 
designation of the present attitude of 
millers in regard to policy on the new 
crop, possibly the words “watchful wait- 
ing” come as near expressing it as any 
other. It is noteworthy that millers are 
far from certain of the desirability of 
accumulating large supplies of wheat on 
the first movement of the new crop. 

Toledo mills are not actively in the 
market for wheat, but are buying occa- 
sional cars. The price paid is around 
$2.82, Toledo, for No. 2 red; $2.80 f.o.b. 


track, 23c rate points to New York, is. 


another way of indicating the price. At 
interior points in Ohio as low as $2.65 is 
reported as being paid for wheat, with 
sales of flour as low as $11.50, bulk, mill. 

The export demand for wheat is not 
so insistent, and bids are low. Gulf re- 
ported bidding $2.95 for August ship- 
ment, $2.92 for September; bids at Chi- 
cago, $2.75 for August and $2.70 for 
September. New-crop No. 2 red wheat 
was reported as being offered at St. 
Louis at $2.75. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
SIO WOOK. 608.006 bbb 0 teen ele 16,400 34 
EMSC WOOK nc cet over cccecs 18,800 39 
SON GMO Fede cicib i deveit We 19,200 40 
Two years ago .........45. 3,300 7 
Three years ago .......... 7,800 16 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No, Capacity Output Pet. 
1920°........ 12 78,360 26,548 34 
1920T........ 12 84,360 35,960 42% 
1919......54. 8 64,560 24,490 38 
1918......6+4. 9 67,560 7,229 il 
*Week ending June 26. tWeek ending 


June 19. 
ESTATE OF H. D, FALLIS 

According to inventory and appraise- 
ment value in the probate court, Toledo, 
the estate of the Tate H. D. Fallis, of 
the Sherlock Baking Co., is valued at 
$215,940. Mr. Fallis, who died recently, 
was highly esteemed in the baking busi- 
ness and commercial life of Toledo as a 
man of the highest standing and integ- 
rity. The business is being conducted by 
his son, Linton Fallis, 


JOHN L. DEXTER 


John L. Dexter has been very well 
known in the flour brokerage and job- 
bing business at Detroit for many years. 
He was born in Massachusetts, April 4, 
1859, and his first business experience 
was in the counting-room of Jonathan 
Bourne, New Bedford, Mass., where he 
was engaged in the whaling business 
from 1875 to 1882. He then became 
bookkeeper and general city salesman for 
the Union Mills Co., Detroit, Mich., 
owned and controlled by Faxon, Williams 
& Faxon, of Boston, and was in this 
position from 1882 to 1886. 

April 1, 1886, Mr, Dexter started in 
business for himself in Detroit at his. 


resent address, 15 Atwater Street West, 


obbing flour, salt and hay, and repre- 
senting several mills in the Northwest 
and Southwest, and also rting low- 
grade Michigan flours to the Canadian 


provinces, From 1896 to 1911 he was the 
agent for the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
Mills Co. at Detroit, at which time the 
company took over its own distributing. 
Since then he has been in the flour bro- 
kerage business, and a large shipper and 
handler of hay in car lots. 
Mr. Dexter’s recreation is 
yachting—he was an_ organizer 


found in 
and 


is an ex-commodore of the Detroit Boat 
activity 


Club—and in his in con- 





nection with the Detroit Newsboys’ As- 
sociation, of which he has been president 
for 18 years. At the world’s fair in St. 
Louis he was ‘honored with the vice- 
presidency of the National Newsboys’ 
Association. He is still active in the 
flour and hay business. 


NOTES 

H. J. BeBout, general manager Lou- 
donville (Ohio) Mill & Grain Co., is ill 
in a hospital at Mansfield, but is report- 
ed as getting on nicely. 

Harry B. Apple, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Columbus, Ohio, recently returned 
from a trip to Kansas and the North- 
west, visiting several of his mill connec- 
tions, 

The midsummer meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association will be 
held at the Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, July 
8. It is not the intention to have a long 
programme, but an interesting one. 

Henry. S. Sawrie Co. is the name of a 
new brokerage concern at Nashville, 
Tenn., devoted to the handling of flour, 
feed, phosphates and soda, and coarse 
grains. Henry S. Sawrie, formerly of 
W. S. Sawrie & Sons, is the sole owner 
and manager of the business. 

J. W. Cartzdafner, manager Reynolds 
Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio, suffered a 
stroke of paralysis, June 16, and his con- 
dition was reported rather serious. Mr. 
Cartzdafner is well known in the bakery 
trade of this section, and his many 
friends will regret to hear of his illness. 

George F. Brown, secretary Brown 
Milling & Produce Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., and president Milroy (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., is on a motor trip through this 
section of the country and stopped off 
at Indianapolis this week to attend the 
meeting of the Indiana Millers’ State As- 
sociation, 

The Wright & Parker Co., Inc., op- 
erating about 60 chain stores, Detroit, 
Mich., has bought the bakery of Gritz 
Bros., 947 Michigan Avenue. A. L. Chit- 
tenden, for many years representing the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, in this 
section, has bought an interest in the 
Wright & Parker Co. 

J. H. Taylor, president Taylor Com- 
mission Co., Atlanta, Ga., was-in Toledo 
and Cleveland on his way to eastern 
points this week, and called at this of- 
fice. His company is one of the largest 
handlers of cottonseed meal and prod- 
ucts in the South, and Mr. Taylor is con- 
ferring with its various connections on 
this trip. 

J. J, Mott, who has been manager of 
the branch office of Edmund B. Quinby, 
merchandise broker, Tampa, Fla., at 
Macon, Ga., has bought Mr. Quinby’s in- 
terest, effective June 1, and will conduct 
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the business hereafter as the Mott Bro- 


‘kerage Co. Mr. Mott has had an. ex- 


|r css of 12 years in the brokerage 
usiness in Tampa, 10 or 11 years with 
Bonacker Bros., Tampa, and a year at 
Macon. ; 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapous, Inv., June 26.—Prices 
for wheat flour showed a perceptible de- 
cline in Indiana this week, due to lower 
grain prices and the coming on of a 
new crop. Practically no new business 
was booked, and that obtained was for 
small quantities needed for immediate 
use. The trade generally is waiting to 
see what conditions will prevail when 
wheat of the 1920 crop is available and 
the market is operating free of govern- 
ment control. 

Mills generally are operating on a 
very restricted schedule, and some are 
shut down. Those operating are almost 
without exception working on old con- 
tracts, which it has been impossible to 
fill on account of. the lack of railroad 
facilities. In Indianapolis none of the 
mills have yet bid for new wheat, and 
only one is known to have quoted a 
price on new flour. Both buyer and pro- 
ducer, as a rule, seem content to wait 
for developments. 

Old-crop soft winter patents are avail- 
able for shipment in car lots at $12.75@ 
13.50 bbl, 98-Ib cotton basis, a decline of 
50c as compared with last week. Old- 
crop hard winter patents are priced at 
$12.85@13.60, a reduction of 65c. Old- 
crop spring patents are quoted at $13.35 
@13.85, also showing a drop of 65c. 

In the corn products trade, business 
also is quiet. Comparatively few orders 
for any considerable quantities have been 
booked.in the last six days. Prices, after 
declining last week, continue unchanged. 
Grits are quoted for shipment in car 
lots at $4.90 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at 
$4.85, corn flour at $5.15, cerealine at 
$5.30, hominy at $4.95 and hominy flakes 
at $5.45.. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain 
and stocks in store, in bushels, the lat 
ter as of June 26, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Pee WOO: i Viivaipciccdens 6,698 2 
BME SUES FS ole eibiw Abc os oe ore 8,549 3 
(gg RES RAR SS 4,082 1 
Two years ago ............ 8,502 15 
June 26, 1920, stock in store 6,440 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 
In Out 
| ee 20,000 16,000 
COP, WM n.d be bien cebide’s 689,000 206,001 
Ge “PES dciveds tweseues 260,000 56,00 
Pe EE 54 bas can V ite en’ 10,000 3,00 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Ry 
This week ... 8 
1 


- 70,020 358,600 130,620 3, 
39,260 634,010 126,300 7 
3,320 709,360 139,670 


Year ago ..... 
Two years ago. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed market is quiety with 
prices unchanged from last week. In 
wheat feeds, bran is quoted for ship 
ment in car lots at $53@55 ton, sacked. 
Mixed feed is offered at $56@58, and 
middlings are available at $60@62. Hom 
iny feed is quoted at $70 ton bulk, and 
$74 sacked. 

NOTES 

An increase in capital stock to $100, 
000 has been announced by the Union 
Grain & Feed Co., Hartford City. 

E. E. Cornthwaite, D. B. Zimmerman 
and A. C. Good have been elected direc 
tors.of the Farmers’ Co-operative Co., 
Cicero, which will deal in grain ani 
grain products. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co., of Bennetts’ Switch and Miami, has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capita! 
stock, by Frank C. Phelps, James D 
Havens and Alexander Oliker. 

The Whitestown (Ind.) Co-operative 
Grain & Supply Co., dealing in grain 
and feed, has been incorporated, wit! 
$50,000 capital stock, by Ira B. Goodwin, 
A. O. Dulin and H. C. Markland. 

Lewis Taylor, of Indianapolis. gener: | 
secretary of the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations, attended a coi- 
ference of secretaries of state feder:- 
tions and farmers’ associations this week 
at Ames, Iowa. 


Prospects of a car shortage in whe:t 











ind 
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harvest time have caused the Black- 
ford County Farmers’ Association to 
take steps to prevent such a condition. 
Conferences are being held with rail- 
road officials in that region. 

Walter Nading, manager of the Nading 
elevator at Flatrock, in Shelby County, 
and Mrs, Nellie M. Miner, of Anderson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ma- 
vity, of Tipton, were married in Indian- 
apolis last Saturday. They will live at 
Flatrock, 

Residents of Porter County have 
formed a corporation to deal in grain 
it Valparaiso, it being planned to operate 
in elevator on a co-operative basis. John 
|, Pinkerton, Paul W. Grieger and 
Gust Grieger are directors of the or- 
vanization, 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
\cme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, who sailed 
ecently from Montreal for an extended 
uropean trip, accompanied by Mrs. 
vans and their two daughters, has 
inded in Liverpool. A cablegram was 
eceived from him Friday. 

Isaac E. Woodard, vice-president of 
the Aeme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has 
een elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Indiana State Sunday 
school Association. Mr. Woodard is a 
member of the First Friends Church in 
this city. He also was elected a di- 
rector of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce recently. 

Consolidation of the Reed Bros. Feed 
Co. and W. D. Henderson & Co., two 
‘ort Wayne concerns, is announced, the 
new organization to be known as Hen- 
derson-Reed Bros, Co. W. D. Hender- 

m & Co. had been in existence for 41 
years, While the Reed Bros. Feed Co. 
had been in business for about four 
ears. The consolidation is effective July 
i. W. D. Henderson is president of 
the new firm, Stephen Reed vice-presi- 
dent, and Jared Reed secretary and 
treasurer, 

Testimony concerning alleged inequali- 
ties in freight rates for sisal from New 
Orleans to Michigan City, Ind., and Chi- 
cago were heard by a representative of 
the Interstate Public Service Commis- 
ion in the Federal Building in Indian- 
ipolis this week. The Indiana State 
Prison at Michigan City manufactures 
irge quantities of binder twine, and of- 
ficials of the state asserted that the 
freight rate on sisal for its use is dis- 
criminatory, when compared with the 
rate to other sections of the country on 
the raw material. 

The Jiffy Cake Flour Co., incorporated 
in Delaware, has leased St. Mary’s Hall 
Building in Indianapolis for a term of 
years for use as the company’s manu- 
facturing plant. The structure is being 
remodeled, and will be ready for occu- 
pancy in about 60 days. Bransford 
Clarke, vice-presidént and manager, was 

re this week completing final arrange- 

ents. . He said the company would deal 
exclusively with jobbers, and that be- 
tween 35 and 50 persons would be em- 
ployed at the start. The product, it is 
understood, will be exclusively a pre- 
pared cake flour, 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., June 26.—While flour 
prices here ruled unchanged from last 
week, the trade has been extremely dull 
ind only small orders for prompt ship- 
ment have been handled. This period, 
however, is usually dull, and the com- 
plaint of light trade is nothing more 
than expected, Offerings from mills are 
beginning to be more freely announced, 
but the trade is waiting before booking 
ihead, as it is the general opinion that 
prices will be lower than those indicated 

the present for new-crop flour. 

Southern mills are cleaning up and 

nning on short time, and only offer- 
ing for prompt shipment. Stocks here 
re sufficient to meet the demand, with 
continued light arrivals. 

Millfeeds are very dull, and prices have 
dropped $8@5 per ton. The trade has 
for several weeks anticipated a lower 
price. Faney white shorts were in fair 
lemand the early part of the week, for 
mmediate shipment. Stocks are very 
light. 

Sweet feeds have been in fair demand 
and moved rather freely for prompt 
shipment, and prices are about in line 
with last week. 
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Hominy feeds are very dull and, while 
stocks are small, the demand is light, 
with prices slightly lower than last week. 

Cottonseed meal and cake are also very 
dull, and prices are $2@3 lower. Stocks 
are still quite large at some of the mills, 
and with some large brokers and dealers. 
The fertilizer trade is practically over, 
and feeding is light, which accounts for 
the slow movement of meal. Cottonseed 
hulls are practically cleaned up, and 
stocks are very light; however, demand is 
also light, and prices are slightly lower 
than last week. 

The trade is well supplied with hay, 
due to heavy receipts during the past two 
weeks that had been rolling for some 
time and delayed on acocunt of strikes 
and embargoes. Offerings are free at 
$2@3 lower than a week ago. No. 1 tim- 
othy sold here this week at $44, and new- 
crop alfalfa was offered at $38. Total 
arrivals of all kinds of hay this week was 
88 cars, against 90 last week. 


NOTES 


J. S. Stout, sales-manager Atlas Mills, 
Vincennes, Ind., was in Atlanta this 
week, calling on the trade. 


Edward T. Stanard, viee-president and 





Picking Tea on a Japanese Plantation 


general manager of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, <n two days in 
Atlanta this week, establishing a connec- 
tion for his firm’s products. 

J. R. Bachman, vice-president of the 
Atlanta Milling Co., has returned from 
several months’ stay in Chicago, where he 
has been looking after shipments of 
wheat and other business for his com- 
pany. J. Hore Ticner. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., June 26.—The flour 
market has been a fraction lower than 
last week, due to the nearness of the new 
crop, toward which the trade is looking 
with anticipation. A decrease of approxi- 
mately 25c bbl on all products has been 
noted, with the market comparatively 
dull. 

Dealers feel that the new crop will be 
$1@2 under the present market. The ab- 
sence of any central wheat market, they 
feel, will also have its effect in this sec- 
tion, where prices will be secured in a 
catch-as-catch-can manner, to some ex- 
tent. 


Shipments are said to be generally 


better. Special efforts on the part of 


* 
—‘‘Japan’s Overstressed Population.” 


railroads in this section to overcome the 
freight congestion have met with some 
success this week, and the markets, in 
all lines, are feeling the good effect. 

The millfeed market is stronger, due, 
it is said, to the fact that the winter wheat 
mills have closed down for repairs, di- 
verting their orders to spring wheat mills, 
which find themselves with a scarcity of 
products. Freight difficulties have been 
somewhat reduced, however, and more 
goods are coming through. 

Standard middlings are quoted at any- 
where from $64 to $66 ton, with winter 
wheat middlings offered at $70. Red 
dog can be had at $75.50@76.50, and 
spring wheat bran at $58@60. The local 
market is bright, all hands are busy, and, 
as in the case of the flour dealers, are 
looking forward to new crops and. to 
other conditions which they feel will be 
favorable within a short time. 

JoserH A. Leste. 

Agricultural laborers from Mexico and 
Canada will be admitted temporarily dur- 
ing the sugar-beet season of 1920 for the 
exclusive purpose of cultivating and har- 
vesting sugar-beet crops in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Iowa and Nebraska. 
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JAPAN’S OVERSTRESSED POPULATION 


(Continued from page 1510.) 


They were blacksmiths or swordsmiths, 
from father to son. Wages were regu- 
lated by laws that fluctuated with the 
price of rice, which was then, as now, the 
staple food. There were often bad rul- 
ers, of course, but on the whole the la- 
borers of Japan were reputed to be con- 
tent with their condition. 

Then came the overthrow of the Sho- 
guns in 1868, and a consequent influx of 
new ideas. For a time reforms and 

romised reforms began to build up an 
ideal social structure from the stand- 

int of the laborer, whose cry of today, 

owever, is that he has been betrayed 
by favoritism and bureaucracy. He 
complains that he has been exploited in 
the ever-growing industrial fields, re- 
ceiving but a pitiful compensation as his 
share in the upbuilding of his country. 
He was prohibited from organizing 
unions and subject to a law enacted to 
incriminate every labor movement. Un- 
der this statute, striking was made a 
crime, and the offender liable to punish- 
ment by imprisonment for six months at 
hard labor. 

In order to meet the requirements of 


The Laborious Process of Transplanting Rice Shoots 


Japan’s growing industrialism, it has 
been necessary to recruit labor from 
the agricultural districts, where there was 
likewise an increased need of workmen 
owing to the necessary expansion of crop 
production. This movement was particu- 
larly acute during the war. It is the 
country woman, however, who has fur- 
nished most of the sinews for Japan’s 
new industries, and she has been sacri- 
ficed in thousands. To a large extent 
Japanese industry is dependent upon 
female labor, the explanation for this 
phenomenon being the heavy preponder- 
ance of textiles among the country’s 
manufactures, and the custom of em- 
ploying women in mine labor. 

The conditions under which the women 
of Japan work are described variously, 
but even the best apologist of the present 
system pictures them bad enough. In 
the latest available official statistics, those 
for 1917, it is stated that 1,280,964 opera- 
tives were reported in factories and 
workshops that employed more than ten 
persons: Of this number, 713,120 were 
women and girls, 605,324 of whom were 
engaged in textile industries, including 


eae ean 


285,291 in weaving mills. . In mine labor 
there was a total of 383,843 workers, 
277,431 in underground and 156,412 in 
surface occupations. Of the former, 50,- 
323 were women; of the latter, 41,235. 

Industrialism in Japan has had a 
growth so rapid and so comparatively un- 
controlled by government agencies that 
most of the industrial evils outgrown by 
the western hemisphere still obtain there. 
Lack of protective devices and sanitary 
working and housing conditions, coupled 
with the racial inexperience of the Jap- 
anese with mechanical contrivances, has 
taken a great toll in lives, particularly 
among the women. The Oriental Econo- 
mist estimates that two hundred thou- 
sand women and girls are supplied every 
year as recruits to industry, but that 
eighty thousand of them return home 
sick and worn out. Statistics show that 
most of the women workers remain in 
factories less than six months, retiring 
thereafter because of sickness from over- 
work. They labor on an average twelve 
hours a day or a night, and every few 
days they work eighteen hours to make 
the adjustment from the day to the 
night shift. 

Socialistic writers on Japan complain 
vehemently of the conditions under which 
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girls and women labor, and of the ar- 
rangements for their housing. These 
circumstances vary, of course, from fair- 
ly good to very bad. “At their worst,” 
writes one moderate critic, “the dormi- 
tories are probably better than the hous- 
ing which the majority of the girls had 
in their own homes, The great quali- 
fication that it is necessary to make is 
with respect to the exposure to tubercu- 
losis. This disease has become Japan's 
scourge, and the factory dormitories are 
potent influences in spreading it. The 
best mills take great care, examining thx 
girls before employing them, watching 
them closely afterwards, segregating any 
that become infected, and treating th« 
latter in sanitariums before sending 
them home. But with the best of precau- 
tions, the dormitory life and the very 
nature of the factory labor breed th 
disease. In the less well-conducted mills, 
the consumption rate is still tragically 
high.” 

Women in industry in Japan are of 
course wholly unorganized. They are in 
a condition of too much depression, and 
natural docility prevents any assertior 
of independence. Most of them expect 
to work until they marry, hence the most 
competent have nothing to gain by a 
labor contest in the brief period they 
devote to their industrial tasks. 

Though organization was _ prohibited 
for so long, co-operation among Jap 
anese workers is not unknown. No na 
tion has gone in so completely for gov 
ernment ownership of public utilities and 
the subsidizing of industries as has Jap 
an. It is a simple matter for the Jap 
anese to think in terms of public owner 
ship, for everything belongs to the em 
peror. Though the right of the individ 
ual to private property is guarantee: 
by the constitution, it is not far fron 
the national mental attitude towar 
property in the Shogun period to gov 
ernment running of the railroads in th 
present era. Furthermore, if the gov 
ernment had not undertaken these in 
dustries there would have been no one i: 
Japan financially able to do so, 

Co-operation, therefore, has a gener 
precedent. It has taken form, however, 
more in family helpfulness than in gen 
eral associations. Craftsmen’s guilds ar 
prevalent in such occupations as ca 
pentry and mining, but not universally) 
‘Fhe establishment of public markets ha 
been undertaken to a considerable ex 
tent, and this was as revolutionary a 
the airplane, for it has been the tradi 
tional custom for venders to bring thei 
wares directly to the household. Ther 
have been notable experiments in munici 
pal restaurants and communal kitchens 

Although the Japanese craftsman 
being rapidly absorbed into the factory, 
most of Japan’s manufactured articl 
are made in homes, under the old-tim 
system of household industry. In th 
arrangement the cost of production of 
given article consists of the cost of tl 
raw materials and the cost of living o 
the producer. There are, in such indu 
tries, no fixed hours of labor, and in 
great many cases the workers devot 
from twelve to fourteen hours a day t 
their tasks. The determining factor in 
the cost of production under this meth 
is therefore, theoretically, living expense, 
and as manufacture by this process is «| 
best a slow one, it becomes harder wit 
each increase in the cost of living to 
compete successfully with machine-mac: 
goods of other countries. 

Fortunately for these home workers, 
the increase in cost of production bh: 
cause of increased cost of living is 1 
so direct as it would appear from t 
foregoing. If it were, articles produc: 
in this way could hardly compete wi 
factory-made goods. The household i: 
dustries are very often a source of i 
come through the women and childre 
who supplement. the wages of the fath: 
as a farm laborer or ricksha puller. 

With the establishment of factori: 
regular working hours, and better soc 
conditions, the cost of labor per hour 
rising, so that the present -margin | 
tween Japanese and European produ 
tion costs is rapidly growing smaller. 
is in this circumstance that the Japane 
people are finding a threatening n¢ 
strain, one that is likely to be more ai 
more troublesome in coming years. A 
ready the great war-time trade balances 
are suffering diminishment as Japanese 
merchants come more sharply in com- 
petition with European manufacturers. 
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Markets must be had, however, to sus- 
tain the ambitious industrial structure 
Japan is in process of building, and this 
explains amply the Japanese position 
with regard to China. 

The stress imposed upon the Japanese 
by over-population is scarcely less acute. 
As a Japanese patriot puts the case, Jap- 
an is actuated by dictates of self-preser- 
vation “in seeking concessions in Shan- 
tung or other parts of China. The teem- 
ing millions of Nippon, confined within 
her own narrow precincts, and forbid- 
den, by the mandates of western pow- 
ers, to emigrate to any of the territories 
occupied or controlled by them, must 
perforce find a field of activity within 
their own sphere. With this in view, 
Japan is eager to convert herself into 
a great industrial and commercial coun- 
try. If she faiis in this endeavor, she 
knows that her progress must cease, from 
congestion, stagnation and inanition. To 
understand this point of. view it is neces- 
sary to know something of the popula- 
tion question with which Japan has been 
grappling. 

“During the past half century Japan’s 
population has been increasing at the 
rate of four hundred thousand a year. 
Where there were thirty-three million 
Japanese fifty years ago, there are today 
about fifty-three million. As the total 
area of Japan proper is about 148,756 
square miles, the density of population 
is about three hundred and fifty-six per 
square mile. If we leave out of consid- 
eration Hokkaido, the northern island, 
the density increases to four hundred 
and fifty-one per square mile. 

“We have seen that during the past 
five decades Japan’s population has in- 
creased by twenty million. As against 
this increase, Japan has sent out but two 
million nine hundred thousand emigrants 
to various countries. It may safely be 
said that all European countries at one 
stage or another of their national devel- 
opment have alleviated the congestion of 
population at home by encouraging emi- 
gration, But Japan, one of the most 
crowded countries in the world, is com- 
pelled to solve the same question without 
ending emigrants to any of those coun- 
tries which offer the greatest opportuni- 
ties to men with modest means, ‘True, 
ome European countries are even more 
densely populated than Japan, but these 
countries, in addition to the advantage of 
unrestricted emigration, have each ac- 
quired extensive colonies, which either 
ifford room for a large population, or 
store abundant natural resources to be 
utilized for the advancement of industries 
it home. 

“Under these circumstances, Japan 
must seek relief from the distressing 
congestion of population in methods 
other than emigration or colonial expan- 
ion. Her only way out lies in her in- 
dustrial and commercial expansion, China 
is the country to which Japan must logi- 
cally and naturally look for the supply 
of iron ores and coking coal. That is 
why Japan is anxious to secure mining 
concessions in China, before China’s 
inines and collieries, unutilized by her- 
elf, will be all but mortgaged to other 
nations—nations which have already se- 
cured yast colonies in different parts of 
the world, and which have plenty of raw 
materials and mineral supplies in their 
own territories.” 

Whether it is possible for the western- 
er to agree with this diagnosis of the 
case, it is nevertheless well stated. The 
stress of food requirements, high costs 
of living, industrial expansion, and over- 
population put Japan in a serious posi- 
tion, and it is one that is none too com- 
monly or sympathetically understood by 
the western critic. 

In the struggle to produce its own food 
supply, particularly of rice, Japan is 
making good progress. Despite the mod- 
ern tendency toward industry, the coun- 
try remains what it always has been, es- 
sentially agricultural. Recent years have 

itnessed a large increase in crop pro- 
duction, due to improved methods of 
cultivation and a greater irivestment of 
capital, The government has taken a 
larger interest in farm development, and 
the whole movement necessarily has been 
stimulated by the pressing need of an 
annual increase in food supplies. 

The average yield of staple products, 
such as rice, wheat, cocoons, raw silk, 
live stock and poultry, during the 1913- 
17 period, when compared with that of 
1901-05, shows an increase of forty-two 
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Fiailing Wheat on a Japanese Farm Beside the Inland 


and seven-tenths per cent, the percent- 
ages ranging from four for horses to 
one hundred and twenty and four-tenths 
for raw silk. With the cis of other 
improvements, it is believed that there is 
the prospect for still further produc- 
tivity. 

The department of agriculture and 
commerce, with its bureau of agriculture 
dealing with general agricultural affairs, 
is essentially the central agricultural ad- 
ministrative organ. The bureau is di- 
vided into eight sections, to each of which 
is assigned a definite agricultural indus- 
try. There are, in addition, special bu- 
reaus governing horse-raising and the 
cultivation of tobacco, attached, respec- 
tively, to the war and finance depart- 
ments of the imperial government. In 
the prefectures there is local supervision 
of agriculture by their governors, under 
whom there are administrative depart- 
ments in charge of actual problems. 

The principal institutions maintained 
by the central government for agricul- 
tural research are: agricultural, sericul- 
tural, zootechnological and tea experi- 
ment stations, a silk-conditioning house, 
plant quarantine offices, a sheep-breeding 
farm and the institute of animal diseases. 
All are under the department of agri- 





culture and commerce of the imperial 
government. The government maintains 
tobacco experiment stations under the 
monopoly bureau of the department of 
finance, stallion pastures under the horse 
administration bureau of the war de- 
partment, and a special agricultural ex- 
periment station in Hokkaido, the com- 
paratively undeveloped northern island. 

In addition to the government’s efforts, 
important research work is being carried 
on in the agricultural department of the 
Tokio Imperial University and at other 
agricultural colleges. There are also 
private institutions for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, such as the experi- 
mental station established by Count 
Hotta, in Chiba prefecture; another 
founded by Marquis Matsudaira, in 
Fukui prefecture; the agricultural insti- 
tution of the Ohhara Agricultural En- 
couragement Association, in Okayama 
prefecture, and the Nawa Entomological 
Institution, in Gifu prefecture. 

There are laws permitting the forma- 
tion of organizations designed to aid ag- 
riculture, and several associations have 
grown up under them. These organiza- 
tions are widespread through the cities, 
towns, villages, counties and prefectures, 
and operate under the Imperial Agri- 
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cultural . Association. Co-operative so- 
cieties, with their unions organized around 
a central society, have been formed to 
secure the development of agriculture 
and greater financial stability therefor 
by means of co-operation of their mem- 
bers. Under the Law of Staple Products 
Guilds, various raw silk and other 
guilds, with their respective unions, have 
been organized in association with the 
National Association of Raw Silk In- 
dustries. 

In the tea industry, guilds have been 
formed to insure improvement of that 
commodity..They maintain chambers that 
co-operate with the central tea trade 
chamber. Co-operative societies for land 
improvement and agricultural research 
have been organized by the land and 
live-stock guilds. 

Great as is the pressure of Japan’s 
population upon the capacity of the land 
to produce food, there are large un- 
developed tracts, principally of a moun- 
tainous character, requiring irrigation 
and large expenditure in improvements 
before they can be made profitably ar- 
able. Several governmental measures 
have been tried to encourage the reclama- 
tion of these lands, and although no 
great success has been achieved, reclama- 











on in gradually increasing 
1600, "ts yg he ag satisfying : 
Among the. —— measures provided 
for in this egisla m are the exchange, 
division and reclamation of wild land, 

in ori use of oe oe 
provement of form or qu o ’ 
reclamation of wet land or improve- 
ment of roads, dikes, ditches, reservoirs 
and the like. 

Efforts to improve cro eey have 

been undertaken successfully by both 
central and local governments, particu- 
larly in the staple food crops, rice and 
wheat. There is a law governing the im- 
portation and sale of fertilizers, which 
are tested and analyzed at central and 
local’ agricultural stations a 
tion. Great efforts have been made to 
eradicate disease germs and injurious in- 
sects, by which agricultural production 
in Japan is greatiy hampered. Study of 
disease germs and noxious insects is car- 
ried on in the pathological departments 
of state and district agricultural experi- 
ment stations, and also at the plant quar- 
antine office, in connection with plants 
for import or export. 
.. To insure perfect drying, preparation 
and packing, and to minimize loss after 
harvest, cereals, particularly rice, are. ex- 
amined by local governments or trade 
guilds, and are graded according to the 
results of the examination, a system that 
is reputed to have given great advantage 
to the trade. 

general stress attendant upon 
Japan’s industrial efforts is visited upon 
the land as well as upon the people. The 
geographical features of the islands are 
such that the acreage suitable for culti- 
vation is relatively small in proportion 
to the population, so it has been custom- 
ary from ancient times to make fullest 
possible use of all arable land by har- 
vesting two crops a year on the same 
paddy field. Rice is grown during sum- 
mer and autumn, and wheat and rape 
during winter and spring. More than 
forty per cent of the total acreage under 
rice is now subject to such double culti- 
vation, and there is a progressive ten- 
dency toward its further increase. 


“tion is 





Plans are being made for the greater 
commercialization of Hawaiian molasses, 
a product which has a promising future. 
Development is looked for in the banana 
industry. Shark fishing-and the canning 
of shark meat constitute a growing in- 
dustry. 
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Statement by Benjamin Stockman, Manager of the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Company, Presented to the International Joint Commission Hear- — 
ing on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Project, at Duluth, June 3, 4 and 5 


If we had a direct route from the 
Great Lakes to the ocean, no doubt con- 
siderable quantities of flour for domestic 
consumption would move in this way, 
with the result that the overtaxed rail- 
road routes would be relieved; but the 
principal advantage would be reflected 
on export shipments of flour. The vol- 
ume would no doubt show a large in- 
crease because of the decrease in freight 
and other charges, and the shortening of 
the time between dispatch from the mill 
and the arirval at foreign port of des- 
tination. 

There has been a gradual and very 
marked decline in the percentage of out- 
put which northwestern mills have 
shipped for export. This can be easily 
demonstrated by reference to the Min- 
neapolis figures for calendar years 1900 
to 1914. (The years from 1915 to 1919 
are of little value as, during the greater 
portion of that time, exports were con- 
trolled by the Grain Corporation or by 
other governmental authority.) In 1900 
Minneapolis mills exported 31 per cent 
of their total output. From 1901 to 
1903 the average was about 20 per cent; 
from 1904 to 1908 about 16 per cent; in 
1909 it fell to 11 per cent, and from.1910 
to 1914 it varied between 7 and 10 per 
cent. The reason for this decline in 
volume was that cheaper wheats were 
available for European consumption, but, 
if the cost of transportation from our 


mills to foreign markets had been less, ~ 


the Northwest would have been in better 
position to compete with other wheats 
ground in European mills. 

As during the period of the war, and 
up to a very recent date, export ship- 
ments were controlled by governmental 
agency, this statement will cover only the 
five years from 1910 to 1914. During 
this period the percentage of export 
from Minneapolis mills varied from 6.65 
per cent in 1912 to 10.54 per cent in 
1914. Export from outside mills located 
in the Northwest varied from a little 
less than 3 per cent to a little less than 
2 per cent. Percentage of export from 
Duluth varied from 6.5 per cent in 1910 


to nearly 19 per cent in 1912 and 1913. 
Total tonnage during same five years for 
export varied from 136,425 tons in 1911 
to 237,897 in 1913. Of this quantity 
about 60 per cent, varying from 82,659 
tons in 1911 .to 141,492 in 1913, was for- 
warded during the season of open navi- 
gation by lake-and-rail. 

It will be noted that the percentage 
of export shipped from mills in the 
Northwest outside of Minneapolis was 


small; that the Minneapolis mills showed . 


only a moderate increase from 1910 to 
1914; and that the Duluth mills showed a 
marked increase during the same period. 
Country mills located outside of Minne- 
apolis were no doubt handicapped on ac- 
count of delay in shipment to the sea- 
board, while cheaper freight rates avail- 
able at Duluth and quicker transporta- 
tion from the Head of the Lakes make 
Duluth a more desirable location for an 
export mill, demonstrating that transport 
facilities are of enormous advantage to 
export business. 

During the period under consideration 
(1910 to 1914) the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co. cleared from the seaboard 
its export shipments as follows—time 
figured between shipment from the mill 
and date of clearance by ocean steamer 
for foreign port: 

During the lake-and-rail period 78 
per cent of shipments cleared within 30 
days, 14 per cent within 45 days, 6 per 
cent within 60 days and 2 per cent within 
75 to 90 days; of all-rail shipments only 
50 per cent cleared within 30 days, 34 
per cent within 45 days, 12 per cent 
within 60 days, and 4 per cent between 
75 and 90 days. 

No figures are available for clearances 
on Minneapolis shipments or shipments 
from country points, but no doubt a 
much longer period elapsed between the 
time when the flour left these mills and 
the time when it was loaded into steam- 
ers. More frequent transfers cause not 
only expense but great delay. 

If, under the favorable transportation 
conditions which existed from 1910 to 
1914, 30 days’ clearance from seaboard 
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was considered excellent service by mills 
which had the advantage of location, un- 
der present conditions of transportation 
it would be impossible to estimate how 
long it might take to reach the seaboard. 

Allowing 30 days to clear from sea- 
board and 14 for ocean voyage, we get 
a total of 44 days to sage gg delivery 
at foreign port under the most ad- 
vant us circumstances, shipping from 
the Head of the Lakes lake-and-rail to 
Buffalo, and rail from Buffalo to At- 
lantic port. With direct shipment from 
the-Head of the Lakes to foreign ports, 
allowing eight days to reach the ocean 
and 14 for ocean voyage, delivery could 
be completed within 22 days—a saving 
of 22 days. 


CANNOT MAINTAIN FORMER SERVICE 


We cannot, however, reasonably expect 
to maintain the service which we had 
from 1910 to 1914. During the present 
season of navigation the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co. loaded on the steamer Muncy, 
April 29, 4,750 tons of flour, of which 
2,300 were for export. This export flour 
is still lying (May 28) at lake ports, as, 
owing to congestion at seaboard, per- 
mits to forward by rail have not been 
granted, and may not be granted for 
some time. 

In addition to delay, the expense of 
rehandling package freights, such as 
flour, at ocean ports is so great that 
steamship companies have always given 
wheat the preference and, unless great 
pressure is brought to bear, make lower 
freight rates on wheat than on flour. If 
flour could be loaded into steamers for 
direct export there would be very little 
excuse for charging a higher rate on it 
than is charged on wheat. 

Benefits to be derived from the expor 
tation of flour: 

Statements have been made that the 
milling capacity of the United States 
was sufficient to supply the annual do- 
mestic needs in four months of steady 
grinding, but this is theoretical, as it is 
based on all mills running 24 hours, and 
some of them are not equipped to do so. 
Also it does not take into account th 
distribution of wheat to various sections, 
nor does it allow for the lower grades of 
flour which are not up to the standard 
required by the domestic trade. How 
ever in seven or eight months of stead) 
operation the merchant mills and _ local 
mills could no doubt supply the greate: 
part of the domestic demand, so that it 
is very desirable to have an export out 
let for from 20 to 25 per cent of the 
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milling ca .  Steadier operation 
means &@ s.r in overhead expenses, 
resulting in lower prices for flour in do- 
mestic markets. urthermore, increased 
operation means steadier employment for 
labor and more millfeed available to the 
farmers of the United States. 

While at present it is impossible to 
send a large steamer with full cargo 
throu the Welland Canal, boats have 
loaded at Duluth with part cargoes, and 
completed loading at Montreal or at 
some other port. Nov. 21, 1917, the 
Maski took on a part cargo at the Head 
of the Lakes and proceeded to New 
York. May 14, 1918, the Lake Tulare, 
and on June 4, 1918, the Lake Markham, 
took on part cargoes at Duluth and com- 
pleted loading at Montreal; destination, 
some foreign port. The amount of car- 
vo that these steamers could take from 
the Head of the Lakes was regulated by 
the depth of water in the Welland 
Canal. If there had been a sufficient 
lepth of water, they could have taken on 
full cargoes. These steamers and sev- 
eral others were built in local yards, 
and had to be provided with a ballast 
cargo so that they could navigate the 
lakes. 


CONGESTION’ AT PORT OF NEW YORK 


Conditions at the port of New York 
have become so bad, owing to conges- 
tion, strikes and embargoes, that ship- 
pers prefer to pay a higher ocean rate 
through some other port rather than face 
the delays which are sure to occur at 
New York before goods can be cleared. 

The foreign importer’s point of view 
is that if he could depend upon ship- 
iments clearing promptly and at regular 
intervals, it would increase the volume of 
business enormously. Under present 
conditions, accumulations and conges- 
tions at seaboard frequently result in 
shipments, bought for delivery three 
months apart, all arriving at the same 
time, with the consequent scarcity dur- 
ing one period and oversupply at an-~ 
other. 

The future of export flour, and of all 
export from the West, is in a very doubt- 
ful position. European importers are 
clamoring for guaranteed date of clear- 
ance from seaboard—something which 
cannot be granted under present condi- 
tions. Ocean ports, especially New York, 
ire badly congested, so that expenses 
ind delays, the cost of which it is im- 
possible to figure, will be even greater 
than they have been in the past. 

The enormous investment required pre- 
vents even a possibility of building new 
railroad lines. The waterways provide 
the only possible relief, but once opened 
they will take care, not only of present 
needs, but provide for all future re- 
quirements. 

It has been the aim and ambition of 
ill land-locked nations to secure an out- 
let to the sea. The great territory in- 
cluded in the central and middle west- 
ern states feels that it requires, and is 
entitled to, such an outlet. 

With this statement are figures show- 
ing the total shipments of export flour 
from northwestern mills, 1910. to 1914, 
the division of said shipments into lake- 
ind-rail and all-rail, the shipment of 
clearance from seaboard of flour shipped 
by the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., and 
comparative rates on ocean insurance, 

The figures used are taken from The 
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United States Department of Agriculture Declares That if the Price Had Been 
$2.15, the Average Cost of Production, More Than Half of the 
Farmers in the Survey Would Have Lost Money 


The cost of producing wheat of the 
1919 crop was as low as $1 bu on just 
two farms out of 481 included in a cost- 
of-production study just completed by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. On 20 farms it was $5 or over. 
The bulk of the farms produced wheat 
at a cost somewhat less than midway be- 
tween these two extremes. The average 
cost per bushel for all farms was $2.15. 
At such a price, half the farmers in ques- 
tion would have lost money on their 
wheat. 

Fourteen representative districts in the 
wheat belt were visited by the field men 
of the Office of Farm Management in 
making the investigation, a preliminary 
report of which has just been issued. 
Nine winter wheat areas were surveyed 
in Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri, and 
five spring wheat areas in Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. For 
winter wheat 284 records were taken, 
for spring wheat 197. 

‘ In the winter wheat areas,” the report 
states, “costs ranged from $1 bu for two 
farms to $8.20 on one farm. The average 
cost was $1.87. If the price received had 
been $1.87, more than half of these winter 
wheat growers would have produced 
wheat at a loss. 

“In the spring wheat areas the average 
cost was much higher,—$2.65,—the range 
running from $1.10 for one farm to $5 
or over for 17 farms. If the price re- 
ceived had equaled the average cost, 
between 50 and 55 per cent of these 
spring wheat growers would have failed 
to break even, 

“Yields averaged 14.9 bus per acre for 
the winter wheat farms, and 8.4 bus for 
the spring wheat farms, and the cost per 
acre $27.80 for winter wheat, as against 
$22.40 for spring wheat. 

“Department specialists, in cost-of-pro- 
duction studies, point out in this con- 
nection that, for the farms covered in 
this investigation, the so-called ‘necessary 
price’—that is, the price necessary to 
give the producer a fair degree of cer- 
tainty of making a profit—would be 


found at a level considerably above that 
of the average cost of production. For 
example, to allow a profit on 80 per cent 
of the wheat produced on the farms cov- 
ered by this study, the price would have 
to be about $2.60, as compared with an 
average cost of $2.15. At a price coy- 
ering the average cost plus 10 per cent, 
75 per cent of the crop would be covered, 
but 40 per cent of the growers would still 
fail to break even.” 





Sugar Crop in Colombia 
It is estimated that the production of 
sugar in Colombia will be 20 per cent 
greater than that for the past year, when 
a production of 63,400 sacks of 125 lbs 
each of white sugar and 10,000 sacks of 
150 lbs each of brown sugar was report- 
ed. A new central is wales construction 

at Sautata, on the River Atrato. 





Report on Fly Inspections 


InpiANApouis, Inp., June 26.—W. H. 
Larrimore, entomologist for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 
has been conducting Hessian fly control 
experiments in Shelby County, has made 
a report for both spring and fall in- 
spections. In the tests, wheat was seed- 
ed at intervals from Sept. 20 to Oct. 20 
last year. 

Mr. Larrimore reports that the infes- 
tation varied considerably in the fall. 
The badly infested fields last fall were a 
source of danger for all the wheat this 
spring, regardless of the time of seed- 
ing. He says that, in order to control 
the fly, grain-raisers must not sow wheat 
until after the fly-free date, which can 
be determined each year in time for seed- 
ing. 

The report for last fall shows that 89.6 
per cent of the wheat seeded Sept. 22 
contained fly; 70.2 per cent of the wheat 
seeded Sept. 26 was infested; that sown 
Sept. 30 was 34.9 per cent infested, and 
that seeded Oct. 9-15 was not infested. 

The time of seeding, the report says, 
did not have much effect on the spring 





Shipments te Seaboard for Export 


In shipping flour from Duluth to sea- 
board for export via lake-and-rail, same 
is transferred from six to eight times. 

Recent scale of wages for stevedores 
at Duluth, 70c per hour for 10 hours’ 
work. In 1912 it was 25c per hour. 


Comparative Rates on Ocean Insurance 


Comparative Statement of Wheat and Flour Rates per 100 Lbs from Atlantic Ports 
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fly brood, which lived over in the ag 4 
seeding. Wheat sown Sept. 22 was 52 
per cent infested this spring; 45 ea 
cent of. that aged. 26 was it 
fested; the Sept. 30 g was 60 
cent infested, and that sown Oct. 
was 47 to 49 per cent affected. 

The fly at this time is in what is known 
as the flaxseed stage. It is found at the 
base of fallen straw. ; 


Epwarp H, Zreoner. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT QUESTION 


Suspension of Wheat Exports from Argentina 

Brought Anxiety to Great Britain, Due 

to the Fear of Total Prohibition 

Lonvon, Ena., June 9.—The suspension 
of wheat exports from Argentina pend- 
ing the legislative sanction for an addi- 
tional export tax of $5 per 100 kilograms - 
on wheat and flour, has caused consider- 
able alarm in certain quarters in this 
country. 

It is feared that the suspension augurs 
total prohibition of export from the Ar- 
gentine and, in view of the present out- 
look of scarcity in the supplies of wheat 
and flour during the coming season, 
there are those who see in the probable 
withdrawal of Argentina from the 
world’s markets a risk of actual short- 
age. 

The matter was referred to in Parlia- 
ment, and it was asked whether, in face 
of the suspension of wheat exports, the 
government would not retaliate by stop- 
ping the exports of coal from the Brit- 
ish Isles to the Argentine. The response 
was that no such action -was contem- 
plated. It was stated that the exports 
of coal from this country to South 
America approximately are 80,000 tons 
per month. C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Sugar Shipped from London 


Lonnon, Ena., June 9.—Substaatial 
supplies of sugar have recently reached 
London from the West Indies, but the 
poor consumer, who is groaning under 
high prices and a very limited ration of 
sugar, is not likely to benefit at all; if 
the rumor going round is true. It is 
said that a very considerable portion of 
these supplies is finding its way to the 
United States, which happens to be the 
highest bidder in the market at present. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 





(Cents per 100 Lbs) 











-————Liverpool, Eng. —_— aw———London, Eng." 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
) RSs ee 19.66— 7.66 19.75—12.00 21.00—10.03 22.00—14.00 
| SAE Sar 7.00—15.00 14.00—18.00 7.88—16.50 20.00—15.00 
1914—Aug........ 5.25—10.50 10.00—14.00 7.00— 5.25 15.00—13.00 
18.38— 7.00 26.00—20.00 10,50—21.00 21,00—20.00 


Then followed a period during the war and immediately thereafter of extremely high 


rates from $1 per 100 lbs up. 








From -———Liverpool, Eng.————,, ————-London, Eng. ———_,, 
U. 8. Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
From Atl. J EAE Pye 40.00 65.00 40,00 65.00 
‘ * F cogbs, ports Baltic basing rate for ports on Baltic Sea (flour): 
To Liverpool via approve ue SUR. BORE 5 is csp cotnga becu¥ tne s .20—.24 A SEY eee Serre 1.05 
steamers (per $100)........ 1.1666 -726 
ciquacediiasienssstaniiplagnte Lake-and-rail rate (100 Ibs) seaboard for export .........cccseceeceesccesvasseseeece -26% 
Difference ....ceeveerereees -4416 (LilverpoOol) OCEAN TALE 2... circ cers secede ee sereeeerereetesetesrtsesnreesseetess 
To London via approved 
steamers (per $100)........ 1.2333 825 91% 
eee epee Increase asked by lake lines (30 per cent) to seaboard.......... cece ecceccceencceeees «34% 
alate, eS cans bee .4083 COCR BOGS og ce beech bees Cee viccctiocsesesiewmddiscertorecccrccnccoevecesveuene ewe -65 
With flour value at $12 per bbl, above 99% 


rates would average .02%c per 100 lbs ad- 
ditional insurance via Montreal for the 
period from Aug. 16 to Nov. 20, or close of 








Prior to the war, through export ladings affording prompt movement were always 


available, but at present are hard to secure. 


Marine insurance, lake-and-rail and ocean, Duluth to Liverpool .........5cccceseucceee .60 


























; ; rye ? 
Northwestern Miller’s Almanack, 1920- navigation each year. Dy -Comelar Tnek, Chartered WIGGMOTS Fo... onc bene ccc cee rcv ccreccccvcceataceéupaeeenne 86 
‘1, and the records of the Duluth-Su- (These figures taken from confidential SIUIREM: 66: EMG OM, DORGIRT TMGIT o6ic os ieee eck b chee cc ve neescdec ceed sgkaken sw mamMine -80 
perior Milling Co: sheet of first-class insurance company.) Dulath to London, CHOPtered StemMers. ......... cece se cesecccvccccsess esas ev euhae eee obs +95 
Total Shipments of Export Flour—(From Northwestern Mills) 
———— 1910 ———_-,, - 1911— = cm 1912— — 1913 ~ _— 1914 
Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet 
Bblis output Bbis output Bbis output Bbls output Bbis output 
Minne lis SOEs Setcn eee Che tdvs Waeees 1,323,650 8.61 1,136,685 7.19 1,132,640 6.65 1,764,805 9.98 1,873,930 10,54 
Northants salle po eve bee ees oe wn beeee 177,000 2.19 182,000 2.21 210,000 2.29 280,000 2.85 195,000 1.91 
DulUtR FES) 6a. cis vc biden cep 6s Sew ces cytes 51,300 6.50 45,564 6.50 263,826 18,73 234,166 18.37 222,264 13.24 
DOOM, BRIG i vce s cheeses sssssoses 1,551,950 1,364,249 1,596,466 2,278,971 2,291,194 
Totals, tum Eva e Sse doe DEMERS o 155,195 136,425 159,646 227,897 229,119 
Above Divided Into Lake-and-Rail and All-Rail Shipments—(From Northwestern Mills) 
1910 . lm 1911 ‘ — 1912 . lm 1913 1914 ‘ 
L-and-r_ All-rail Pet. L-and-r All-rail Pet. L-and-r_ All-rail Pet, L-and-r_ All-rail Pet. L-and-r All-rail ~ Pet, 
bbls bbis output bbls bbls output bbls bbis output bbis bbis output bbis bis output 
Minneapolis mills .....0eeeeeeeeeees 794,190 529,460 8.61 682,011 454,674 7.19 679,684 453,056 6.65 1,058,883 705,992 9.98 1,124,358 749,572 10.54 
Northwestern mills ......-eseseeeere 106,200 70,800 2.19 109,200 72,800 2.21 126,000 84,000 2.29 168,000 112,000 2.85 117,000 78,000 1.91 
DulUth Mile ice cc cecdcevvseusecese 35,041 16,259 6.50 35,379 10,185 6.50 198,514 55,312 18.73 188,039 46,127 18.37 153,543 68,721 13.24 
Totals, Dole ....-.sscvseeres 935,431 $26,590 1,004,098 1,414,922 1,394,901 
Totals, OMG -. 665 oes icc doceis 93,543 82,659 100,409 141,492 139,490 
Clearance from Seaboard—(Duluth-Superior Milling Co. Only) 
15 days 30 days 45 days 60 days 75 days 90 days 
Lake-anv-rail ..... 170,945 $05,258 85,472 36,631 6,105 6,105 =610,516 bbis, equal to 61,052 tons 
28%) (50%) (14%) (6%) (1%) %) 
MN Pall §. vec ve ewes 13,762 $4,540 66,846 28,593 1,966 5,898 — 196,604 bbls, equal to 19,660 tons 
(7%) (43%) (34%) (12%) (1%) (3%) le 
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FLOUR EXPORTS FROM CANADA 


The Canadian milling industry is con- 
siderably cheered by the new orders for 
export lately given out by the Wheat 
Board. Within a fortnight over half a 
million barrels of spring wheat flour 
have been bought, and rumors of further 
orders are now afloat. This new business 
broke a deadlock that had lasted for over 
six months. Never, since exporting be- 
came a business with Canadian mills, 
have they had a similar experience. 

In this connection comparative figures 
regarding the foreign flour trade of this 
and former years may be of interest. 
One would have to go back into remote 
pre-war years to find any two months 
showing smaller shipments than those of 
February and March, 1920, though, when 
figures for April and May are published, 
they may make a worse showing. The 
actual figures for February were 236,199 
barrels, and for March 236,195 barrels. 
Adding these to the previous total for 
current crop year brings a result of 3,- 
934,904 barrels for seven months, as 
against 4,735,493 in the previous year, 
6,365,320 two years ago, and 4,448,774 
three years ago. 

While the falling off in business shown 
by foregoing comparisons is regrettable, 
it is not to be assumed that this was due 
to any fault of the Wheat Board. The 
board has been from the beginning ex- 
tremely anxious to sell flour. Circum- 
stances, and unfortunate limitations in 
its instructions from the government, pre- 
vented the acceptance of orders that 
would have fully accounted for the reduc- 
tion shown. If free to do so, the milling 
industry would have adapted itself to the 
circumstances and secured the business 
on many occasions when the board was 
obliged to refuse its offers. This fact 
ark an important difference in the two 
modes of selling grain crops. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Another government order for 250,000 
bbls flour, placed on Monday, has consid- 
erably increased the amount of flour 
moving in Canada. This made 500,000 
bbls of new export business within the 
fortnight. The price was the same as on 
previous order, namely, $14.30 bbl, in 
jute, Montreal. 

Domestic trade is quiet. Buyers are 
working on a strictly momentary basis 
and, as many mills have some stocks of 
flour on hand, the amount of grinding 
entailed is small. 

A few cars of Ontario winter wheat 
flour are offering. Buyers are paying for 
these about 20c bbl over the price of 
a week ago. 

Standard spring wheat flour is selling 
at $14.75 bbl, net cash terms, in _ jute, 
delivered at Ontario points; winters, 
$13.20 bbl, in second-hand jute bags, 
f.o.b, Toronto, 

MILLFEED 

Offerings are small, and mostly con- 
fined to mixed-car lots. The official car- 
lot and mixed-car price for bran is $54 
ton, in bags, and for shorts $61. 

WHEAT 

Mantioba wheat is available at $3.21%, 
@3.22 bu, f.o.b. cars, Bay port termi- 
nals; No. 1 red or white winters, $2.98, 
in store, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are scarce and dear. Quo- 
tations: malting barley, $1.87@1.89 bu, 


No. 2 Canadian western oats, $1.26, 
in store, Fort William. No. 2 
corn, $2.40, track, Toronto. 


point of shipment; rye, $2.20@2.25; peas, 
$3. 


yellow 


- OATMEAL 


Sales of rolled oats and oatméal are 
now down to summer levels. The volume 
of business is quite small, but the state 
of the market for oats precludes the pos- 
sibility of lower prices, as might be ex- 
pected where competition for orders is 
as keen as is now the case. Rolled oats, 
$6.50 per bag of 90 lbs, in jute; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. Oat hulls, $55 ton, Montreal 
freights. 

OIL MEAL AND CAKE 


Today’s quotation for linseed oil meal 
is $77 ton, and cake $75, f.o.b. Montreal. 


SUDBURY MILL SOLD 


The flour mill, elevator and water 
power of the Sudbury (Ont.) Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., were sold by tender on June 
24 to G. Copeland & Sons, flour millers, 
Midland, Ont., and will immediately pass 
into the hands of the new owners. This 
sale was made by the bondholders in sat- 
isfaction of a mortgage held by them. 
The mill has been shut down for some 
time. It is stated the price paid was in 
the neighborhood of $100,000. The new 
owners will move the machinery and 
milling equipment of this plant to Mid- 
land. The eleyator and warehouse will 
be used where they are, for local pur- 
poses. The power plant will be put to 
other uses, 

* ~ 

Thomas Morton, manager of the ex- 
porting department of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, will 
leave Sunday evening for a semi-vacation 
trip that will include New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Winnipeg and points in 
Saskatchewan. Mr. Morton makes a trip 
into western Canada nearly every year, 
in order to keep in touch with crop con- 
ditions and other matters relating to the 
flour trade of Canada. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., June 26.—Foreign de- 
mand for spring wheat flour has been 
good and, as the prices were satisfactory, 
some large sales were made to Germany 
and South Africa for shipment from 
United States ports at $14.50@14.75 bbl, 
in jute, New York funds, which prices 
are equivalent to $16@16.50 bbl in Cana- 
dian currency. On account of these sales 
the Canadian Wheat Board issued anoth- 
er order to Canadian millers for 250,000 
bbls at $14.30 bbl, in jute, delivered, sea- 
board, which makes its purchases within 
the past two weeks 500,000 bbls. There 
are prospects that the board will be in 
the market for further supplies in the 
near future. In addition to these govern- 
ment orders, millers are selling direct to 
other importing countries, and the mar- 
ket is more active than it has been for 
some time. Although not operating to 
capacity, mills here are fairly busy and 
the prospects for the future are encour- 
aging. 

There is no marked improvement in 
domestic business. Jobbers and consum- 
ers have ample supplies on hand to meet 
immediate requirements, but millers gen- 
erally are looking forward to a better 
demand toward the end of next month. 
Prices are firm, with car lots selling at 
$14.85 bbl, in jute, ex-track, Montreal, 
for shipment, or to city bakers, less. 10c 
bbl for spot cash. 

There is no actual change in winter 
wheat flour. Demand is fair, and sales 
were made at $14.40@14.50 bbl in new 
cotton bags and at $14@14.10 in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-store, with car lots 


quoted at $13.75, in second-hand jute 
bags, ex-track. 

White corn flour has advanced 60c bbl, 
and rye flour 20c. Sales of the former 
for shipment to country points have been 
made at $12.80@12.90, and the latter 
at $12.50, in jute, delivered. 

There is no further change in rolled 
oats. Prices are firm, with only a small 
trade passing in broken lots of standard 
grades at $5.95 per bag of 90 lbs in cot- 
ton, and at $5.85 in jute, delivered to 
the trade. 

NOTES 

W. A. Black, managing director of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has gone to 
Winnipeg. 

T. Williamson, president of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has left 
for Newfoundland. 

The Montreal Corn Exchange Associa- 
tion sent a deputation of four members 
to Ottawa on Tuesday to join with other 
Canadian exchanges in representations to 
the government regarding decontrol. 
James Carruthers, Joseph Quintal, Wil- 
liam McDonald and George Burton were 
the members sent. They were instructed 


. to oppose reappointment of the Wheat 


Board and further control. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnipec, Man., June 26.—Domestic 
business is very quiet, but the two ex- 
port orders placed by the Wheat Board 
within the last 10 days will keep mills 
running part time for about a month. 
Standard brands of spring wheat flour, 
per bbl, in 98-lb jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 
Ontario from Port Arthur west....... 
Manitoba points 14.30 
Saskatchewan points 14.20 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 14. 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 14,20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 14.40 
British Columbia, coast territory .50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) 
Prince Rupert 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24's, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 938’s, 
49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra. 


$14.30 


WHEAT 
Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
this week totaled 791 cars, 100 more than 
last week. Following are the prices be- 
ing advanced to farmers by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, basis in store, Fort 
William or Port Arthur, together with 
prices charged millers for same grades, 
in same position, per bushel: 
Farmers Millers 


No. 1 northern 
No, 2 northern 
No. northern 
No, wheat 
No. 

No. y 
No. special 2.81 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made pub- 
lic. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying and 
administration charges, and profits to be 
divided among farmers at close of crop 
year. 

RYE FLOUR 

Today’s quotations: white, $13 bbl, in 
98-lb bags; straight grades, $12.50; dark, 
$10.50,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 

There is very little demand for mill- 
feed. Mills are shipping all their bran 
to the Manitoba and Saskatchewan gov- 
ernments. Following are the maximum 
prices fixed by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, in mixed- or straight-car lots, de- 
livered: Manitoba, bran $48, shorts $55; 
Saskatchewan, bran $48, shorts $55; Al- 
berta, Edmonton and points east, bran 
$47, shorts $54; Alberta, points west of 


Edmonton, bran $46, shorts $53; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran $49, 
shorts $56; British Columbia, coast ter- 
ritory, bran $50, shorts $57. 
OATMEAL 

The rolled oats market is a little easier. 
On Friday, standard brands of rolled 
oats in 80-lb bags, delivered to the trade, 
were quoted at $5.65 in Manitoba, $5.75 
in Saskatchewan and $5.85 in Alberta 
Oatmeal, medium, standard or fine cut, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 
There is a continued lack of offering: 
of coarse grains on the cash markets. 
Demand for all grades of oats is heavy, 
but cannot be supplied. Prices of all 
grains are much lower than last week. 
Friday’s quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, $1.26 bu; No. 4 Canadian 
western barley, $1.59; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $2.30,—in store, Fort Wil 
liam or Port Arthur. 
LINSEED MEAL 


Fine ground meal is quoted at $85 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in 
bulk, at $81. 

NOTES 

W. A. Black, managing director Og# 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, is 
in Winnipeg this week. 

The Canadian minister of finance has 
excluded wheat flour, split peas, and pea 
meal from the new luxury tax imposed in 
this year’s budget. 

F. J. Booth, of the department of 
agriculture, Regina, Sask., is in Winni 
peg, on business connected with ship 
ments of bran to Saskatchewan. 

Deputations from the grain exchanges 
of Winnipeg, Fort William and Calgary 
were in Ottawa on Tuesday to interview 
the government in opposition to the pro 
posal for further control of the Canadian 
wheat markets. Montreal and Toronto 
exchanges joined in these representations 

Answering a question in the House ot 
Commons on Monday, the minister ot 
trade and commerce stated that the cost 
of operating the various government el 
vators in western Canada in the year 
1919 were: Port Arthur $99,208, Moos: 
Jaw $83,237, Saskatoon $53,490, Calgary 
$43,914, Vancouver $17,819. The net 
profits after deducting cost of operation 
for the same year were: Port Arthur 
$524,087, Moose Jaw $33,645, Saskatoon 
$35,503, Calgary $62,845, Vancouver $13, 
514, or a total of $669,545. 

Flour and cereal mills in western Can 
ada that do not maintain laboratories 0! 
their own will be gratified to learn that 
an institution of this kind is to be opened 
in Winnipeg. L. J. Street, of the Stre 
Testing Laboratories, and Richard Sned 
don, assistant chemist in the Dominion 
government’s grain research laboratories, 
Winnipeg, have formed a partnership for 
this purpose, and will shortly be read 
for business. It is the intention that this 
laboratory will do general commerci:! 
work for the milling and grain trades, 
and its services will be available for all 
the purposes usually associated with in- 
stitutions of the kind. At present the: 
is no such laboratory in Canada. M 
Sneddon, who will have charge of the 
scientific work, is well qualified by train- 
ing and experience to do so. 

M. Liston. 





A plan to give financial aid to Europe 
by loans from the United States to Latin 
America, the proceeds to be used to pay 
the debts of the Latin-American coun 
tries to Europe, was recommended by 
the second Pan-American financial con- 
one It was urged that the plan would 

nancially help both Europe and South 
America. : 
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June 30, 1920 
POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 


Fifth Annual Convention Held at Ocean 
View, Va.—George E. Muhly, Balti- 
more, Elected President 


Norrotx, Va., June 26.—The fifth an- 
nual convention of the Potomac States 
Association of the Baking Industry, con- 
sisting of Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia and West Virginia, was 
held at Ocean View, a resort on Chesa- 
peake Bay, near Norfolk, on June 21- 
22, An instructive and interesting pro- 
gramme was rendered, with ample enter- 
tainment provided for the visitors, which 
included a boat ride to Jamestown Is- 
land. A large delegation of 150 persons 
irrived in a special party, coming from 
Baltimore by boat. 

W. R. Caskey, president, opened the 
meeting at 2 p.m., June 21, after a short 
executive committee meeting. Mr. Cas- 
key, in his annual address, pleaded for 
better organization of bakers, even than 
that during the war. He said the bak- 
ing industry is on a higher plane than 
ever before. Labor unrest is giving 
rouble over the country in almost every 
line, and the bakers will have their 
hare. 

The principal business on Tuesday was 
the paper read by Fred D. Pfening, bak- 
ery specialist Columbus, Ohio, on stand- 
ard weights for bread. This brought forth 
a lively discussion by Jay Burns, of 
Omaha, Neb., who is attending bakers’ 
conventions in the East, opposing the 
idoption of standard bread weights. 
\fter a lengthy debate it was decided to 
have both papers on this subject printed 
ind mailed to all active members of this 
issociation. Dr. H. E. Barnard, of Min- 
neapolis, spoke on the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. Other speakers were 
N. P. Wooley, of the Fleischmann Co., 
who gave an illustrated talk on bakery 
idvertising; and W. T. Dabney, Rich- 
mond, Va; C. E. Wendlinger, of the In- 
ternational Co., Baltimore. 

On recommendation of the bakers of 
Delaware, the constitution and by-laws 
were changed to admit bakers from that 
tate to membership. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, George E. Muhly, Balti- 
more; vice-president, T. A. Doyha, 
Wheeling, W. Va; secretary, Glenn O. 
Barber, Frederick, Md; treasurer, J. J. 
Mattert,, Richmond, Va. Executive 
committee: W. R. Miller, Norfolk, Va; 
Fred Mueller, Baltimore; Louis Storck, 
Parkersburg, W. Va; J. W. Lloyd, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va; L. S. Ulman, Washing- 
ton, D. C; George Huber, Wilmington, 
Del; J. A. Singer, Staunton, Va; Frank 
Smith, Cumberland, Md. 

A committee of three associate mem- 
ers, consisting of Earl Fay, chairman, 
of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co; 
C. C. Cole, Jesse C. Stewart Co., F. F. 
lhomas, Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., 

was appointed to assist the officers and 
elp promote the welfare of the or- 
ganization. 

Richmond, Va., was selected as the 
next convention city. 

J. Harry Woo rinee. 





No Russian Wheat for Finland 


Imports of grain and flour into Fin- 
land must for some time be drawn from 
North and South America, according to 

report to the Department of State 
from Consul Parker W. Buhrman, Hel- 
ingfors, which states that Russian sup- 
plies are no longer available. 

“This condition,” the report states, 
“affords an excellent opportunity for 
\merican dealers to supply the market 
nd to establish a permanent market 
for competitive brands of American 
flour. This can be facilitated by cater- 
ing to the desire of the Finnish merchant 
to buy direct from America, 

“About one-half of the grain and flour 
imported in 1913 came from Russia. 
Che remainder was imported from Ger- 
inany, Sweden, Denmark, and Great Brit- 
in. With the exception of rye pro- 
duced in Germany, the grains imported 
were not produced in the countries of 
rigin. In like manner, flour imported 
from these countries was milled from 
grains imported from Russia, the Unit- 
ed States, Canada, and South America. 
lour exported by Germany was milled 
chiefly from Russian wheat, although con- 
siderable quantities shipped from Ger- 
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many, Denmark, Sweden, and England 
originated in the United States. 

“During the civil war in 1918, im- 
ports were reduced to the minimum, 
none of which came from Russia but 
from such sources as were obtainable in 
small quantities from Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and England. The 1919 
supply originated in the United States, 
being through the Grain Corporation and 
relief administration, and distributed by 
the Finnish government. 

“It is needless to point out that the 
Russian supplies are no longer avail- 
able. In spite of newspaper reports of 
vast supplies of grain in Russia, actual 
investigation does not reveal these sup- 
plies. This is evidenced by the short- 
age of bread even in the cities in the 
wheat-producing centers in Russia, In 
addition, the Russian producer has not 
had the stimulus of a market for grain 
produced for three years. Furthermore, 
the conditions of transport in Russia will 
not permit the shipment of Russia’s 
meager supply for a long period after 
the actual opening of Russia to trade. 

“It should be noted that the Finnish 
governmental rationing and distribution 
of breadstuffs is still effective, and every 


indication is that it will continue until 
Oct. 1, 1920, at which time it is gencrally 
expected that governmental contro! of 
the distribution of grain and flour will 
cease. The government during this pe- 
riod of distribution has not favored the 
importation of flour, but has been dis- 
posed to import grain as giving a cheap- 
er bread and in order to promote the 
domestic milling industry; also the gen- 
eral demand is for a coarser grade of 
flour than that ground in the United 
States. 

“Finland also offers an excellent mar- 
ket for cereals, oatmeal being the great- 
est in demand. While it is not eaten as 
a breakfast food, it is generally eaten 
as a porridge. The import of oatmeal 
in 1919 was 18,548,879 lbs, and of wheat 
meal 11,489,909 lbs.” 





Spanish Sugar Crop Prospects 


Prospects for the sugar crop for 1920 
in Spain, according to consular reports, 
are excellent. The country is now pass- 
ing through a period of great scarcity, 
with sugar selling at retail for 3.20 
pesetas per kilo in Madrid, and it is only 
with great difficulty that supplies can be 
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secured from abroad to relieve the short- 
age in national production. 

Due to the prevailing prices it appears 
that plantings for the coming year will 
be of unusual size, and the sugar plant- 
ers are looking forward to a highly pros- 
perous season. 

Present indications point to a surplus 
of Spanish sugar for export in 1920-21, 
and if the high prices which now obtain 
throughout the world continue, this will 
be an unusually prosperous year for the 
sugar industry of Spain, 





British Bakers’ Conference 

Lonvon, Enc., June 9.—The thirty- 
third annual conference of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, Confec- 
tioners and Caterers is being held this 
year at Scarborough, the seaside resort 
on the northeastern coast, from June 28 
to July 1. Some interesting excursions 
have been arranged for June 29 and 
July 1, as well as other social events to 
be interspersed with the business ses- 


sions. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


A commercial treaty has been signed 
between China and Bolivia. 








—‘Japan’s Overstressed Population.” 
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The flour market was generally easier 
this week, and prices were somewhat re- 
duced in conformity with the decline in 
wheat and the desire on the part of mills 
to induce sales. Buyers were only mod- 
erately interested, and business was of 
limited volume. The demand for clear 
flours lost much of its strength during 
the past 10 days, and this has had a de- 
cided effect upon the whole situation. 

There has n only a limited offer- 
ing of new Kansas flours.- As a rule, 
prices have been on a parity with old- 
wheat flours, but there have been small 
scattering lots sold under the general 
level. These have not had any appre- 
ciable effect upon the general situation. 
One large flour-distributing house re- 

rted aggregate sales of about 15,000 
bbls of Oklahoma flours to country 

ints in Pennsylvania at an average 
price of $12.75, jute. 

The impending harvest in the winter 
wheat sections is having a strong effect 
upon the present situation, as buyers con- 
fidently feel that, as soon as new wheat 
begins to move in large quantities, prices 
will decline. They are strengthened in 
this belief by recent drops in cash wheat 
prices at the terminal markets. 

The situation, so far as new purchases 
are concerned, is quite unusual, in that 
in previous years at this time good book- 
ings have been made for new-crop flours 
at prices well under the levels of those 
fixed for old-crop flours. Heretofore the 
new-crop flours have been a much strong- 
er factor in the general situation than 
they now are. 

The transportation situation is clear- 
ing up somewhat and deliveries are a 
trifle easier, though far from what is de- 
sired. As the strike of the truckmen is 
still on, there is little possibility of a 
very great improvement in the near 
future. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $15@ 
16.25; standard patent, $13.75@14.50; 
first clear, $11.75@12.50; soft winter 
Straight, $12.75@13.25; hard winter 
straight, $13@13.50; first clear, $11.50@ 
12.25; rye, $11.75@12.50; new hard wheat 
straight, $12.75@13.25,—all in jute. 


NEW PHASES OF THE STRIKE 


Some of the coastwise shipping com- 
panies, seemingly inclined to aid the 
strikers by refusing to accept freight 
delivered by the truck drivers of the 
Citizens’ Transportation Committee, have 
been served with notice by that commit- 
tee that refusals will be regarded as in- 
fractions. of the law, and suitable action 
taken to compel them to respect it. 

To place the matter squarely before 


‘them, the following letter was sent to 


the steamship companies last week: 
“The Citizens’ Transportation Commit- 


‘tee has commenced trucking operations 


in the city of New York in order to re- 
lieve the public from the hardships of 
freight congestion arising from obstruc- 
tions to the free flow of commerce. The 
committee is acting solely in the interests 
of all citizens. It proposes to perform 
that part of the necessary work of trans- 
portation which existing groups of em- 
ployers and employees are refusing to 
perform. No person or organization will 
obstruct this public service except those 
who oppose the general welfare, and none 
other will fear or feel the hostility of 
the committee. 
“It has now come to the attention of 
the committee that certain steamship and 
service companies, together with 
ir employees, are refusing to receive 
or deliver freight where the committee's 
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truckmen are involved. By this action it 
is proposed to continue the existing tie- 
up and to inflict further injury on the 
city. We think we speak the mind of 
the community when we say that it will 
brook no such opposition to the efforts 
of the committee to perform the service 
for which the public bis voluntarily sub- 
scribed. 

“The legal duty of the steamship and 
ort service companies to serve the pub- 
ic without discrimination cannot be evad- 
ed because their employees rebel, or for 
any other reason. Drastic penalties of 
the United States shipping act and the 
interstate commerce act, one of which is 
applicable to each of said companies, 
place upon these companies the affirmative 
duty of seeing that impartial service is 
rendered by those they employ, and they 
cannot escape responsibility for the acts 
of such employees. 

“The committee is satisfied that the 
courts and the United States govern- 
ment are sufficiently strong and resolute 
to deal with such malpractices and, if it 
further encounters them, will resort to 
the courts for such civil and criminal 
proceedings as are best calculated to 
protect the public interests.” 

In addition to this, representatives of 
the law department of the “Merchants” 
Association called last week upon United 
States District Attorney Francis G. Caf- 
fey, informing him of the letter that had 
been sent, and asking him to prepare to 
take action upon any case of violation of 
the law presented to him. 


NOTES 


F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., 
New York, is on a short trip to Havana. 

James R. Ness, manager Niagara Grain 
& Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
was on "change here this week. 

O. J. DeVellier, who until recently 
was connected with Wood & Stevens, 
New York, has entered the flour. and 
cereal business on his own account. 


Alfred Romer, of the Shults Bread 
Co., has recently passed his eightieth 
birthday, though when he moves across 
the exchange floor there is a spring in 
his step that many men years his junior 
might well envy. 

The first sample of new Oklahoma 
wheat to be exhibited here was shown 
on the exchange this week by George W. 
Gardiner, who represents the Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Olkahoma City, Okla. The wheat 
appeared to be very high in gluten, and 
if it is any guide to the general quality 
of the crop, Oklahoma should furnish 
good, strong flour this year. 


Millers visiting New York this week: 
B. B. Sheffield, vice-president Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co, Minneapolis; Bernard 
Gerlach, president and manager La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn; H. A. 
Sawyer, manager, and C. E. Gay, Sawyer 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; H: L. 
Rice, of the St. Mary’s (Ont.) Milling 
Co., Ltd., and W. E. Coles, Jr., presi- 
dent Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., June 26:;—Although 
flour prices were reduced to conform with 
the decline in wheat, no trouble would 
have been found in getting some of the 
mills here to shade quotations 30c on the 
best patent, and it was even intimated 
that a little less would be accepted if a 
fair-sized lot was wanted. First clears 
could also be cut 50c, but second clear 
was strong, with an extremely good de- 
mand and no offerings, millers being sold 
ahead for export. The general opinion 
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here is that it is a waste of effort to 
quote buyers, as none will take hold 
while they have flour on hand. They all 
feel that prices of wheat are going lower, 





and will not come into the market until 
more settled conditions prevail. 

A better inquiry was reported for 
spring patents from bakers for July, 

ugust and September shipment., No 
t in rye flour, and little expected. 

Local prices to the retail trade are 
50c lower than last week on family pat- 
ent, but there was no evidence of any 
more being sold at that reduction, and 
it is more than likely that another de- 
cline will be announced next week. 

Kansas mill representatives here are 
doing nothing in old-wheat flour, and say 
it has not been so dull at any time this 
year. There were quotations here of 
$14@14.25 for short winter patent, and 
$13@13.70 for standard, 

Soft winter wheat mills were offering 
at last week’s prices to 25c under, but 
there was no demand and little hope: of 
finding buyers in the near future. Short 
winter patent was offered at $14.80; 
standard, $14.50, and pastry $13.60, 
track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds, particularly bran, sold here 
at $1@2 under last week, for prompt 
shipment mostly, hut today there appears 
to have been a reaction, with a better 
demand, and bids are reported at the 
previous bottom, with $55.50 asked. Sea- 
son shipment was offered at $48, com- 
pared with $37 a year ago. Middlings 
were only $1 lower than last week, and 
flour middlings and red dog 50c lower. 
There was very little of the latter of- 
fered, and inquiry was good. 

Feed dealers are holding off as _a rule, 
as it is difficult to size up the market at 
present, owing to the railroad situation. 
With a good supply of cars they look for 
a slump, as many mills have March and 
April orders still to ship. June, they 
say, is the weakest month, and season 
bran is too unsettled to take a gamble. 
There were sales of about 30 cars of 
winter wheat bran, August and Septem- 
ber shipment, at $53, Buffalo. Asking 
prices for prompt were $58, and $59 for 
middlings and mixed feed. There is some 
inquiry for spot feed, but it is not 
urgent, and the trade seems to be getting 
all it wants in mixed cars. Millers are 
not pressing sales. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, and 
some improvement in the. demand fol- 
lowed the decline, as it is generally be- 
lieved the cereal will go higher during 
the next 10 days. No offerings of spot 
hominy feed, and shipment was quoted 
at $73, sacked, track, Buffalo. Cotton- 
seed meal in liberal: supply and offered 
from all sections at a sharp decline from 
last week. Oil meal stronger, and mills 
not inclined to sell. Resellers are getting 
$65.50 for spot. Gluten feed lower, and 
there appears to be plenty of it, with 
only a limited demand. 

Milo maize is quoted here at $2.90 for 
No. 3, and $2.94 is asked in transit. The 
receipts here this week were 24 cars. 
Buckwheat is offered at $4.40 per 100 
lbs, track, Buffalo, but there is no de- 
mand at that price. 

Rolled oats in light supply and steady. 
Oat feed is offered at $50, sacked, track, 
Buffalo, July shipment. No offerings of 
spot. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
71 


co Se ea 117,855 

Ee WOE “ei Se vsiis ive 110,450 66 

ROOF OMG 5 cee cavccuecveas 125,940 76 

TWO years AGO ....sseesee 57,270 34 

Three years ago ......... 57,100 34 
NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are 2,890,000 
bus, compared with 1,072,000 a year ago. 

Receipts of flour by lake this week 
were 109,210 bbls, and 195,000 bus oats. 
Last year the receipts for the same week 
were 128,800 bbls flour and 1,573,000 bus 
grain. 

The railroads have orders here for 
1,500 cars, which has been reduced from 
2,655 wanted a month ago, and there is 
hope of some improvement before the new 
crop starts to move. 


The Duluth-Superior Milling Co. is 
building a new bran and feed warehouse, 
100x145, at the Daisy mill, Superior, 
Wis., and installing 300 h-p electrically. 
Plans for the improvement were prepared 
by the A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., of 
this city. 


June 30, 1920 

The second fire within two weeks 
caused a total loss to the Olean (N. Y.) 
Mills. The first loss was $25,000, and 
the flames yesterday practically wiped 
out everything left. The blaze started in 
heated grain in the basement. Loss on 
grain, flour and feed by this last fire 
amounts to $7,000. 

The Inland Marine Corporation, oper- 
ating a line of boats between New York 
and Buffalo on the barge canal, has 
plans for the construction of 10 steam- 
ers of 650 tons each. They will be oil 
burners, fore and aft, and will be the 
towing units for 50 new barges that are 
also to be constructed. 

Foster Paddock Rhines, one of the 
oldest and best-known business men of 
Watertown, N. Y., died in that city last 
Thursday, aged 77. He was a lifelong 
resident of Jefferson County, and had 
been in the milling business since 1856. 
He was a member of the firm of Far- 
well & Rhines since 1878. 

The mills here are not getting one-half 
of their requirements of cars which the 
railroads were supposed to furnish, the 
supply running more like 30 to 40 per 
cent than 50. With the wheat shippers 
through supplying the mills in this sec- 
tion, it was thought the mills here woul: 
receive a little better service. 

The Grain Corporation shipped four 
cargoes of wheat (326,000 bus) by 
steamers to Montreal this week, ani 
210,000 bus by rail. It is getting a few 
more cars, and expects a fair number 
next week. There are still 1,367,000 bus 
wheat in store here for export, and two 
vessels, carrying 289,000 bus, will arrive 


here next week. 
E. BANnGasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 26.—The flour 
market is dull and dragging. All mills 
have been running on part time at least, 
but a good part of the output has gone 
to the storeroom, due in part to the con 
gested rail conditions, which have been 
aggravated by switchmen’s strikes at 
Syracuse and other points in the East. 
As a direct result, embargoes are in et 
fect at many of the principal flour out 
lets. One mill which sold two cars ani 
got almost immediate direction, was un 
able to get either cars or shipping per 
mit. 

The bulk of the flour trade is spot 
Mills are not attempting to load up with 
wheat, nor are they pushing flour. A 
good part of the movement has been in 
mixed cars. ‘Some see lower prices 
ahead, some see higher, but it all spells 
the same advice, be wary. There seems 
to be a little better movement of wheat 
from Buffalo elevators and some of the 
mills have had less difficulty in getting 
cars for flour. 

Prices on hard wheat flours mostly ar 
easier by 25@75c. The exception 
clears, which are firm, with prices gene: 
ally well maintained and little to offer. 
Principal quotations for hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $15@15.75 bb, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; jobbing, 
$16@16.20; bakers, $14,75, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $15.7", 
cotton 98’s, local; first clears, $11.75 
12.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$12.50; low-grade, $7.50@9.30, jute, cir 
lots, Boston, with no sales at the outside 
price. Western mill agents report sal«s 
of small lots up to.30 days, but are not 
pressing trade. Fancy patents are quol- 
ed at $15.40 bbl, and family patent «t 
$14.80, both cotton, 98’s, jobbing basis. 

There is little inquiry for soft whe:t 
flours. With winter wheat harvest but 4 
few weeks off, apparently the trade is 
waiting for the stabilizing influence of 
the new crop. Probably not more thin 
half of the country mills are running. 
Some of them have more wheat than the) 
can sell in flour, and offers from suc) 
mills to sell wheat are frequent at $3 }u, 
but little is moving. Soft wheat flour is 
nominally 25@50c lower, but there his 
been hardly enough business to esta!- 
lish a real market. Winter straights are 
quoted at $13.50@13.60 bbl, cotton 9*'s, 
car lots, Boston; jobbing, $14.50. No 
trade in either whole-wheat or grahiin 
flours. 

Trade in rye flour is dead. There is 
practically ‘no inquiry, nor is much ¢x- 

ted until the new crop comes 0. 

estern brands are nominally held ‘s 

follows: light, $12 bbl, cotton 98’s; mc- 
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June 30, 1920 
dium, $11.50; dark, $11,—all jobbing 
basis. 


Demand for feed is sufficient to ab- 
sorb everything offered by local mills, 
with old prices practically maintained. 
Principal quotations: spring bran, $59@ 
61 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; jobbing, 
$62; winter bran, $64, sacked, jobbing 
only; spring middlings, $64 (standard), 
$70 (flour), sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $64 (standard). Rye feed firm at 
$60 ton, sacked, jobbing. There is not 
quite as. much demand for western feeds, 
but prices are steady at $92 ton for oat 
feeds, and $88 for corn meal, both. bulk, 
jobbing basis. Corn meal, table quality, 
steady at $5 per 100 lbs, jobbing. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week ...cccsecccecees 8,400 45 
Last WECK wsecssevevcesens 7,100 38 


Of this week’s total, 8,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 200 winter and 200 
rye. 

. NOTES 

E. W. Gerard and H. E. Sperry, of 
the Sperry Milling Co., Brighton, will 
soon leave for a fishing trip in Canada. 

W. V. Hamilton, of Caledonia, presi- 
dent of the New York State Millers’ As- 
sociation, is on a trip across the conti- 
nent and up the coast to Alaska. 

The switchmen’s strike which this week 
gripped freight movements in the New 
York Central yards at Syracuse almost 
to a standstill, affected conditions here 
indirectly. 

This city is greatly interested in the 
order of the public service commission, 
second district, directing the New York 
Central Railroad to run spurs to the 
harge canal docks in Buffalo, and af- 
fording direct service in connection with 
that waterway, placing cars, spotting cars 
ind the other usual facilities. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., June 26.—Flour was 
weak and lifeless for the most part. 
lhe exception. was early, when a little 
business was done on the quiet, at prices 
within the range of quotations and by 
way of keeping stocks intact, but it 
wasn’t much or general, and was soon 
forgotten. The railroad strikes and em- 
bargoes were discouraging and disturb- 
ing. 

Offerings of both old and new flour 
were on the increase, with prices gener- 
ily on the decline, particularly in the 
case of springs and hard winters, as soft 
winters were not so pressing, owing to 
the excessive moisture which continues to 
force itself upon this already very wet 
ind water-soaked territory. However, 
reliable persons assert that, while some 
of the maturing near-by wheat is duwn 
is a result of too much rain, the great 
bulk of it is standing the racket admir- 
ably and will soon be ready for the reap- 
er. The fact that the season is unusual- 
ly late has alone saved the day, Ex- 
porters were in the market for some 
clears on spot, but there was none to be 
had at the price bid for them, or about 
*1 bbl under the mills’ ideas. 

Springs were lower and slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $14@14.50; 
standard patents, $13.25@13.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 60c more in wood, 20@35c less 
in jute, or 40@55c less in bulk.- All 
mills seemed anxious to sell at reduc- 
tions, including some who have been 
roosting high since last fall, but they all 
found that, owing to the railroad situa- 
tion, there was nothing doing. The trade 
feels that mills are full of old-crop wheat 
and flour, and that, when the new crop 
moves in earnest, prices will immediate- 
ly proceed to find a lower level without 
the least fear of striking a snag. 

Hard winters were weaker and quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging nom- 
inally $13.75@14.25, and straights $13@ 
13.50.—in 98-lb cottons; 60c.more in 
wood, 20@35c less in jute, or 40@55c 
less in bulk. New-crop flour was gen- 
erally offered at about 50c bbl under old, 
with a few mills quoting new independent 
of old, but at prices which would not 
average much more than 50c difference. 
Buying small and scattered. There is a 
disposition here to give the preference 
to old hard winters so long as they can 
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be had around the same price as new. 
This would probably not apply to springs 
or soft winters, as it is the new 
crop of both of these will be better than 
the old in quality. - 

Soft wien were drooping and dull, 
short patents closing nominally at $13@ 
13.50, and near-by straights at $12@12.50, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, or 
40c less in bulk. Trading was unusually 
light, and confined to old-crop straight 
around $12, bulk, or in second-hand cot- 
tons. Too much water around here for 
the sale of new flour, though one agent 
was seeking bids of $11, bulk, on new 


near-by straight, which is about $1 bbl° 


under the price of old. If the weather 
ever turns dry, the new flour will doubt- 
less be wanted at $1 under old, though 
last season at one time these near-by 
straights sold at $9, bulk, $3 below the 
present price of old, or $2 under new. 

City mills ran steadily on old sales, 
reported domestic trade fair, export de- 
mand slack and, because of railroad situa- 
tion, no change in their prices of either 
flour or feed. 

Receipts. of flour for the week, 25,- 
783 blbs; destined for export, 7,946. 


NOTES 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
will adjourn from Friday, July 2, to 
Tuesday, July 6. 

Exports from here this week included 
169,726 bbls flour and 480,616 bus grain 
—304,188 wheat and 186,428 rye. 

J. Ross Myers, local flour jobber and 
vice-president of the Baltimore Flour 
Club, has returned from Atlantic City. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 4,992,000 bus,. against 
3,493,000 for the corresponding week 
last year. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators as posted on 
*change are: wheat, $3.20 bu; corn, $2.10; 
rye, $2.50; barley, $2; oats, $1.50. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to June 26, 1920, 351,523 
bus; year ago, 555,330. Range of prices 
this week, $1.94@1.98; last year, $1.85 
@1,90. 

The firms credited with doing the bulk 
of the flour export business at Baltimore 
at present are the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., W. E. Harris & Son, White & Co. 
and Henry E. Wack & Co. 

Charles D. Fenhagen, formerly a 
prominent grain broker of this market 
and a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, died at his home in Roland Park, 
this city, Thursday, aged 74. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1919, to June 20, 1920, 1,564,217 bus; 
same period last year, 1,219,689. Range 
of prices for week ending June 19, $2.75 
@2.97; last year, $2.10@2.50. 

It is announced the Grace liner Santa 
Rosa will sail from here this week with 
a miscellaneous cargo for ports on both 
the eastern and western coasts of South 
America. The steamer, it is stated, will 
ignore the Panama Canal and work from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific through the 
Straits of Magellan, discharging cargo 
at her various ports of call and loading 
ores, chemicals and coffee for her return 
trip. 

The leading banks of Baltimore, aided 
by, the local branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, have formed .a credit pool 
of about $25,000,000 for the purpose of 
financing the heavy movement of new- 
crop grain that is expected here this 
season. William H. Hayward and Ed- 
ward F. Richards, president and vice- 
president, respectively, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, had much to do with ef- 
fecting this very satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 


Visitors were H. A. Sawyer, manager 
Sawyer Milling Co., and C. A. Lovell, 
with Jay Hausam & Co., grain, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; J. M. Grim, of Grim 
Milling Co., Quicksburg and New Mar- 
ket, Va; Everett E. Allison, with Stein- 
hart Grain Co., Indianapolis, Ind; F. M. 
Williams, president New York State Hay 
and Grain Dealers’ Association, and C. 
H. Sparks, flour manager of P. N. Gray 
& Co., Inc., grain and flour exporters 


and importers, New York; Prank M. 
Turnbull, grain broker, Philadelphia; 


William Bullock, editor Hay Trade Jour- 
nal, Canajoharie, N. Y; Manuel Rabasa, 
of Rabasa & Lima, merchandise brokers, 
Havana, Cuba; Charles H. Little, of Lit- 


tle Bros., grain, Kalamazoo, Mich; W. R. 


McCarthy, grain, Minneapolis. 

The Baltimore exporters have been 
free buyers of new-crop wheat this week, 
aying around $2.90 for July delivery, 
foes for August and from $2.88 down 
to $2.82 for September, which means 
that if the mills of the country do not 
get busy they will soon see the cereal 
going abroad in an uninterrupted stream. 
An encouraging feature of the situation 
is the fact that the Armour. company 
appears to have been the seller of the 
September wheat, indicating that the 
price is liable to be lower before it is 
higher. In this market, wheat sold for 
spot or future delivery, unless other- 
wise specified, is known as_ contract 
wheat, and upon such sales the seller has 
the right to deliver either No. 1 or No. 
2 red winter wheat, or No. 1 or No, 2 
red winter garlicky wheat. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 26.—There is a 
little more interest being shown in new- 
wheat flours by buyers, especially hard 
winters, which are the first to come on 
the market. A little business has been 
done in Kansas hard wheat flours for 
July shipment, but more in the way of a 
speculation than a real desire for the 
flour. There are only a few millers who 
are willing to sell for future delivery on 
the present basis of values. 

A few cars of hard winter wheat pat- 
ents were sold during the week for July 
shipment, in sacks, at $13.65 bbl, by one 
of the mill agents. This same agent has 
a standing offer to purchase 3,000 bbls 
of the same grade at $12.50, a price too 
low to be considered at present. The 
market may drop to this basis in the 
near future, but today’s quotations are 
firmly held. 

Another mill representative has 5,000 
bbls Kansas straight flour to offer at 
around $12.50 bbl in cotton 98’s, but has 
been unable to interest the trade. It has 
always been difficult to interest the Bos- 
ton trade in hard winter straights or 
clears, patents being the only salable 
grade. 

The demand for spring wheat flours 
during the week was slow, prices declin- 
ing 50@75c on most grades. Minneap- 
olis mills showed the greatest drop, 
country mills holding relatively firmer. 
Even at the decline, agents reported very 
little inquiry. Special short spring pat- 
ents are offered freely at $15@15.50 bbl 
in sacks, and standard patents at $14@ 
14.75. Not much inquiry for clear flours. 

Hard winter wheat patents range 
$13.75@14.50 in sacks for old wheat, and 
new at $13@13.65. Soft winter wheat 
flours are quiet but steady. Patents 
range $14@14.50, and straights $13.25@ 
14, with clears offered at $11.25@13. 

Only a little rye flour is on offer. 
White patent of good bagged is quoted 
at $11@11.50 bbl, in sacks, but there are 
a few fancy patents held at $13. 

The demand for corn products is 
quiet. Yellow corn meal products are 
considerably lower, but white corn goods 
are held fairly steady at a slight decline 
from last week. ‘ 

Offerings of oatmeal are scarce, and 
prices are firmly held. 

During the past week about 11,000 bbls 
flour for export to London and Glasgow 
arrived in Boston, the first for: many 
weeks. Some of this flour has already 
been shipped to London, 


NOTES 

The Pratt Bread Co., of Boston, has 
been reorganized, and on June 16 filed 
articles of incorporation, with a capital 
of $50,000 in shares of $100 each. James 
P. Mullen, president; Joseph C. Geehan, 
treasurer, and James M. Graham, are the 
directors. 

A new passenger service between Bos- 
ton and Liverpool was inaugurated this 
week, when the steamer Fort Victoria, of 
the Furness Line of steamers sailed from 
the old Allan Line pier at Mystic Wharf, 
Charlestown, with practically all accom- 
modations taken. 

A direct service from Boston to Gal- 
veston, Texas, will be provided by a 
steamer sailing. from this port July 7. 
Shippers are taking advantage of this 
opportunity to forward their shipments 
direct and thus avoid the delays and un- 
certainties of steamship freight service 
from New York at the present time. 
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The annual outing of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club wathead June 26 at West 
Peabody, Mass. There was a at- 
tendance. The trip was made by auto- 
mobile from Boston C - of 
Commerce Building through the beauti- 
ful park system for which Greater Bos- 
ton is famous. Upon arrival at the gr 
in West Peabody, there were games, 
ball, races, etc., with a continuous buffet 
lunch served during the afternoon. The 
committee in charge of the outin 
sisted of Alex S, MacDonald, Seth Cat- 
lin, Jr, Warren G. Torrey, Harry N. 
Vaughn and A. W. Godfrey. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapetpuia, Pa. June 26.—The 
market for flour is weak and lower, in 
sympathy with the decline in wheat. 
There is very little disposition to make 
new contracts, and the voliime of transac- 
tions during the week was small. The 
general impression is that prices are 
likely to go lower as the supply of new 
wheat becomes heavier, and there is no 
disposition to purchase more than enough 
flour to satisfy immediate needs. Most 
of the sales are of second-hand stocks, 
which are available below niill limits. 

Rye flour is in moderate but ample 
supply, as demand is light. Corn prod- 
ucts are dull and without important 
change. 





NOTES 

Robert Bates, of Samuel Bell & Sons, 
millers, has been proposed for member- 
ship in the Commercial Exchange. 

Thomas K. Sharpless, of the flour firm 
of Brey & Sharpless, has been visiting a 
few days with his family, who are spend- 
ing the summer at Eagles Mere, Pa. 

The Board of Trade, at a meeting last 
Tuesday, urged the appointment of a 
Philadelphian to one of the vacancies in 
the United States Shipping Board, 

The state department of agriculture, in 
a report issued on Wednesday, estimates 
the wheat crop of Pennsylvania at 27,- 
564,000 bus. The government’s estimate 
nearly two weeks ago was 26,351,000 bus, 

The old English Creek mill, one of the 
historical buildings of Atlantic County, 
New Jersey, which was built over 150 
years ago, burned on Wednesday. It 
had been out of operation for many 
years. 

Building permits have been issued for 
an addition to the Freihofer Baking Co. 
at Twentieth and Indiana Avenue, to 
cost $8,000, and for alterations to the 
New York Pie Baking Co. at Twenty- 
fifth and Lombard streets, to cost $500. 

H. B. Holmes, manager of Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., has been elected a 
member of the executive council of the 
Board of Trade to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Charles H. Harding, 
formerly president of the Bank of North 
America. 

A press dispatch from Bellefont, Pa., 
says the safe in the office of the G, M. 
Gamble Milling Co. was blown open on 
Wednesday night and $575 in cash, and 
checks to the amount of $900, stolen, as 
well as Mr. Gamble’s signature stamp, 
which is used in indorsing his checks. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were J. L. Jewell, grain 
dealer, Wilkes-Barre, Pa; -J. Monroe 
Buckley, grain dealer, Allentown, Pa; 
W. F. Weir, grain dealer, Detroit, Mich; 
C. H. McMillan, miller, Minneapolis; 
Lewis Hill, grain merchant, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Samvuezt S. Danrts, 


Panama Canal Traffic 

The number of ocean-going commercial 
ships passing through the Panama Canal 
during the month of April was 220, ex- 
clusive of 10 United States Navy vessels, 
two United States Army vessels, four 
merchant ships with coal for the Navy, 
and one British tug with negative United 
States. tonnage. 

The net tonnage, Panama Canal meas- 
urement, of the 220 commercial vessels 
aggregated 822,471—3,109 tons greater 
than for the preceding month. Their 
registered gross tonnage was 1,050,481 
and registered net tonnage 674,565. The 
total cargo carried was 867,521 tons of 
2,240 Ibs, 26,995 tons less than for March. 

The United States coastwise trade for 
the month included 20 vessels with a 
total Panama Canal net tonnage of 80,- 
210, carrying 108,074 tons of cargo. 
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“ New York, N. Y., June 26.—The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are getting the money 
market situation in hand, and the reserve 
ratio of the system is increasing in a way 
which indicates that there will be firm 
control over the money market by the 
federal authorities. This is of the high- 
est importance, and means much for com- 
fortable conditions during the autumn 
period of credit strain. 

It is apparent that the Federal Re- 
serve ‘Board has co-operated with the 
Bank of England directors in safeguard- 
ing the money market and in protecting 
it from extraordinary strain and unneces- 
sary disturbances. This is as it should 
be, since Great Britain and the United 
States have to bear the brunt of the re- 
construction financing and, if proper co- 
operation does not exist between these 
two great money powers, there is certain 
to be disturbance and unsettlement. 

The situation is working out advan- 
tageously, however, and every one famil- 
iar with the intricacies of after-war 
finance will be glad to know of the good 
teamwork that exists between the con- 
trolling banking interests of the two 
countries. 

JULY PAYMENTS 


The banks have handled the July pay- 
ments with much skill, as the total turn- 
over which always comes in the closing 
days of June has been prodigious this 
year. The situation has worked out well, 
however, and the banks are taking care 
of commercial customers and responding 
to all requests for productive loans. In- 
terest rates are in some respects a little 
easier, although it would be foolish to 
predict that anything like really easy 
money was in sight. The great reserve 
centers are exposed to heavy demands 
from the banks of the agricultural sec- 
tions, and since this accommodation must 
be forthcoming and is altogether proper 
under the circumstances, it is imperative 
that the accommodation should be freely 
granted, 

Indications favor further flotation of 
securities during the coming months, with 
some important loan offerings if invest- 
ment conditions are propitious. No one 
can tell just what will happen to the July 
money market. It is apparent, however, 
that the severest strain will pass with 
the financing of the early July payments, 
but it must be remembered that the semi- 
annual dividend and interest disburse- 
ments continue through the month and, 
therefore, are a factor which must be 
reckoned with for several weeks to come. 


IMMENSE TRADE BALANCE 


The American people scarcely yet real- 
ize the extent of the change that has come 
about in the foreign trade situation since 
the beginning of the World War in Au- 
gust, 1914. In the years that have elapsed 
since then, this country has rolled up a 
trade balance of nearly $17,000,000,000 
against the rest of the world. That this 
movement is utterly unprecedented will 
be realized by the statement that the 
total exceeds by several billion dollars the 
aggregate trade balance accumulated in 
favor of the United States from 1875 to 
1914. 

The latest government figures show an 
increase in May exports of $55,000,000, 
with a falling off of imports during the 
same month of $64,000,000. Total exports 
in May were $739,000,000, against $685,- 
000,000 in April and $604,000,000 in May, 
1919. Imports, on the other hand, ag- 
gregated $431,000,000, against $496,000,- 
000 im April and $329,000,000 in May, 
1919. 

One of the most extraordinary features 
of this showing is the continued rise in 
exports, notwithstanding the prediction in 
many quarters a few months ago that our 
export trade would show a sharp decline, 


“road issues. 
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owing to the breakdown in the foreign 
exchange markets. Inasmuch, however, 
as this movement has not held its own, 
but has increased to phenomenal propor- 
tions, it is easy to see that much of the 
credit strain from which the country is 
suffering has resulted from the efforts of 
business houses and business men to 
grant large credits to their foreign cus- 
tomers. In order to do this, these ex- 
porters naturally have had to obtain 
large loans from their own banks to pay 
current expenses. 


FREIGHT CONGESTION 


There is apparently good basis for the 
belief that the freight congestion has been 
responsible for the tying up of at least 
$1,000,000,000 of bank credit. The banks, 
in other words, have been forced to ex- 
tend an immense volume of loans simply 
because the borrowers could not pay off 
these obligations until the merchandise 
on which they were based had been de- 
livered and liquidated. Instances have 
been reported where country shippers 
have actually repaired rolling stock at 
their own expense. They preferred to 
do this rather than have the cars sent to 
the shops for repairs, since an empty 


freightcar has been a highly prized pos— 


session in communities where the farmers 
have been clamoring for cars and for 
facilities with which to market their 
crops. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has done something to relieve the incon- 
venience resulting from this blockade, and 
the feeling is that before long the situa- 
tion will be materially helped. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the carriers are 
badly off for rolling stock, and that it 
will be necessary for them to add enor- 
mously to their equipment and facilities 
in the near future if they are to give the 
public the service that the country re- 
quires. It is feared that, unless this is 
done, there will be fresh impetus given to 
the movement in favor of government 
ownership, which the labor unions are 
strongly supporting. In this country of 
initiative and trained management, it 
would be most unfortunate for the own- 
ers of the railroads to surrender their 
property to government control. 


RAILROAD SECURITIES 


A very interesting disclosure touching 
the investments of extremely wealthy men 
has been the announcement that the 
estate of the late Henry C. Frick, the 
Pittsburgh steel man, holds some 300,000 
shares of railroad stocks. Mr. Frick’s 
largest holdings include 85,834 Norfolk 
& Western, 77,640 Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, 47,200 Chicago & North West- 
ern, and 46,140 shares of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Other stocks owned by 
him were Northern Pacific, Missouri Pa- 
cific, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Frick was one of the 
shrewdest business men in the country, 
and unquestionably a skillful investor, 
the fact that he was so largely. interested 
in railroad shares showed conclusively 
that he did not fear concerning the future 
of this great industry. Besides these 
holdings, Mr. Frick had large interests 
in various New York City banks and 
owned shares in banks of various other 
cities, especially those of New York, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

There has been further absorption of 
good railroad securities by the public, 
and there is reason to believe that the 
next upward movement in the stock mar- 
ket will witness further activity in rail- 
The railroads must be taken 
care of by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and inasmuch as the forthcom- 
ing freight rate increase must be suffi- 
cient to provide an income return on 
property investment of 51% per cent, it 


is apparent that the investment pos 


ition 
of these securities is much better than it 
was before the new transportation act 
was enacted. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


Much interest has been taken in the 
goieeting of politicians at San -Fran- 
cisco and the various reports that have 
come from that center of Democratic 
activity in anticipation of the great na- 
tional convention to be held next week. 
Much will depend upon the character of 
the ticket nominated, which the people of 
this section are hoping will be composed 
of strong and conservative men. 

Because of the broad interest taken in 
the issues which will probably be upper- 
most in this campaign, the indications 
are that the canvass will be a spirited 
one and that it will precipitate interesting 
discussions of prohibition, labor, and liv- 
ing cost problem. Business men are be- 
coming much less partisan, and interest 
now is more in the men themselves than 
in the party which nominates them. 
Nothing has happened, however, to indi- 
cate that the campaign will be unsettling 
to business, and the feeling is that it will 
not be conducted along radical lines. 

In such a situation much interest will 
converge upon stock market movements, 
for in past presidential years the stock 
market has frequently reflected far in 
advance the outcome of the campaign. It 
seems likely that the present canvass will 
develop. a variety of important issues 
which will interest the people and cause 
more than the usual discussion about po- 
litical affairs. 

THE OUTLOOK 


Speaking generally, the outlook is re- 
garded as fairly favorable. Credit cur- 
tailment is still a very important factor, 
and the chances are that the supervising 
authorities will continue to exercise an 
intelligent control over bank credit in the 
effort to ration it in such a way as to 
grant assistance where it is most needed 
and to withhold it from borrowers who 
are financially interested in speculative 
undertakings. 





PAYMENT OF FREIGHT BILLS 


New Rules and Regulations Are Prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Effective July 1 


New rules and regulations for payment 
of freight bills, as prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
take effect July 1. In substance, the 
Commission holds that carriers, after tak- 
ing precautions sufficient to insure pay- 
ment of freight charges, may deliver 
shipments to consignees and extend credit 
for the charges for a period of 96 hours 
(four days), which period shall begin 
with the first 4 p.m. following delivery 
of the freight or following the presenta- 
tion of the freight bill, if shipments are 
delivered before bills. 

The Commission’s decision in this mat- 
ter is the result of the new law as con- 
tained in the transportation act of 1920, 
returning the railroads to private owner- 
ship on March 1 of this year. This new 
law, which is found in section 405 of the 
transportation act, amends section 3 of 
the interstate commerce act, and reads as 
follows: 

“From and after July 1, 1920, no car- 
rier by rajlroad subject to the provisions 
of this act shall deliver or relinquish 
possession at destination of any freight 
transported by it until all tariff rates 
and charges thereon have been paid, ex- 
cept under such rules and regulations 
as the Commission may from time to time 
prescribe to assure prompt payment of 
all such rates and charges, and to pre- 
vent unjust discrimination, Provided, 
That the provisions of this paragraph 
shall not be construed to prohibit any 
carrier from extending credit in connec- 
tion with rates and charges on freight 
transported for the United States, for 
any department, bureau, or agency there- 
of, or for any state or territory or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” ; 

Public hearings in reference to the 
matter were held by the Commission in 
Washington last April. At that time 
representatives of the shippers and the 
carriers presented to the Commission 
their views as to the rules that should be 
promulgated by it. 


June 30, 1920 


The representatives of the shippers re- 
quested the Commission to es on 
rules providing for settlement of freight 
bills shippers and consignees four 
times a month, the carriers rendering the 
bills daily, followed by statements of 
such bills on the 7th, 14th, 21st and last 
day of each month, these statements to 
be paid by the shippers and consignees 
on or before the 10th, 17th and 24th day, 
respectively, of the same month, and on 
the 3d day of the succeeding month in 
the case of statements sent them on the 
last day of the previous month. 

The Commission in its decision asserts 
that it was the intention of Congress 
when enacting the law above quoted to 
enforce substantially the provisions of 
general order No. 25 as supplemented, 
issued by the former. director-general. 
Therefore the Commission rules that col- 
lection of transportation charges should 
take place prior to or contemporaneous 
with the delivery of most shipments, ex 
cept that upon certain freight traffic th« 
carriers should provide a credit, period 
to afford an opportunity for the prepa- 
ration of freight bills at destination. In 
conclusion, the Commission says: 

“In the rules and regulations which w: 
promulgate we will not undertake to deal 
with several matters which were covered 
by general order No, 25. We will not 
prescribe rules for the collection of pre- 
paid charges on shipments of freight, or 
for the collection of passenger fares or 
baggage charges, or for the form or char- 
acter of surety bonds. We believe that 
our order will admit of the application 
to those matters of the provisions of gen 
eral order No. 25, as supplemented, or 
other appropriate rules to be formulated 
by the carriers, and that we should leav: 
the carriers free to prescribe these and 
other details in the instructions which 
we expect that the carriers will issue for 
the guidance of their agents. We expect 
that carriers will refrain from granting 
undue extensions of credit that might 
arise from the transmission of freight 
bills, checks, drafts, and money orders 
through the mails to or from offices o! 
shippers that are located at a consider- 
able distance from the places where th: 
carriers relinquish possession of thi 
freight.” 





Exports Increase, Imports Decline 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 26.—An in 
crease of $55,000,000 in exports, but a 
decrease of $64,000,000 in imports, in 
May, as compared with April, is shown in 
a statement by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

The exports in May amounted to $739, 
000,000, against $685,000,000 in April o! 
this year and $604,000,000 in May of last 
year. For the 11 months ended May, 
1920, the exports were $7,474,000,000, 
against $6,304,000,000 in 1919. 

The May imports totaled $431,000,000, 
compared with $496,000,000 in April and 
$329,000,000 in May of last year. For the 
11 months ended May of this year, im- 
ports were $4,686,000,000, against $2,803, 
000,000 in the same period of last year. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Rice Situation in Philippines 

According to the Philippine news- 
papers, the maximum price schedule for 
the sale of rice, fixed last September ) 
the government, was so low that trade in 
rice has been very slow in view of the 
dissatisfaction of the dealers, millers, and 
producers. To meet this situation, and 
also the fact that rice production of tlic 
Philippines was some 25,000,000 bus less 
than the annual need, the Philippine 
government raised the retail price from 
approximately 7c lb to 8c, effective Junc 
1, advanced the price to planters and 
dealers about 4 per cent, and at the same 
time proposed to seize all rice in Ma- 
nila to prevent hoarding by dealers, in 
order to avert serious shortage. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour outp:'t 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘“‘outside’’ mil's 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to June 19, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-——Output——, -——Exports—— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 
Minneapolis ...14,101 13,784 278 1,451 
St. Paul 410 339 ces 
Duluth-Superior 367 861 aoe eve 
Outside mills .. 8,019 10,037 25 247 


Totals 25,021 









THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
SEHE MARKETS IN-BRIEF > 


No. 1 $2.75@2.77 medium $2.66@2.68- No. in the week Later the market reacted in 
x ’ ‘ ; . F ‘ Prices r : 
2 $2.71@2,73, medium $2.68 @2.70; No. 3 close to starting-point. September has be. Gust meen " O19 = malting, on 



























































































Quotations corrected to dates shown, Ppp 
‘i $2.72@2.74, medium $2.65 @2.67; No. 4 $2.68 come active, ana lined UP with July ana RYE—N 
@2.70, medium $2.61@2.63. soft wheat: No, October. It ‘hela Close to the October coe SE ah 39° terings. No, 2 was quoted to- 
CHICAGO JUNE 26 1 $2.75 @2.76, No. 2 $2.73@2.74, No, 3 $2.69 Selling of July and buying October was evi- day at $2.29, on track, through billed, 
she @2.70, No. 4 $2.65 @2.67, dent at 8@9c difference in favor of the de- 
NLOUR—Priceg, carload and round lots, CORN—while receipts were not large, de- _ ferred delivery. Crop Conditions regarded ST. LOUIs, JUNE 26 
f.0.b. Chicago: mand was not sufficient to Prevent a general as very favorable, Two boatloads of Argen- FLOUR—Spring first Patent $14@14.50, 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR decline jn Prices, and the market closed tine flaxseed arrived this week, aggregating Standard $13.20@14, first clear $10 50@11; 
: about 10¢ under last we k. Cash Prices: 232,000 bus, and boosted Stocks up to 445,- hard winter Patent $13.30@13 80, straight 
leading Minneapolis brands, white corn, No. 2 $1.88@1.89, No 4 $1.82@ 000. Increase for the week, 220,000 bus, $12.20@12.70, fret clear $10.30@11: soft win- 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail er, 1.83, No, 4 $1.76 @1.77: yellow corn, No. 2 Fair cash market, but small supplies, Most ter patent $13@14, Straight $12 10@12, 40, 
Dring Patent, 35; Basie ese erate tres $1.80@1.81, No. 3 $1.75 @1.77, No. 4 $1.72@ Cars received were bulkheads, indicating first clear $9.70 @10.20. . +40, 
SE ° LENT Re Peery a : -74; mixed corn, No, 2 1.70@1.7 N. growers cleaning out bins, Price basis un- aR 
Spring ceeente. date. 5. o.oo 12.25@12.65 $1.69@1.79 No. 4 $1.64@1 be Sat cial Katies changed, Spot No, 1, July to de over; to ar. oted EM EED—Demana quiet, Bran is 
Bb. eae, SARS 10.00@ 10.50 el ive $49. toe et $59@51 tor ty mbt shipment and 
@ rive, July Price, 9 f » 
CH MIR, 140 Ibs, “jute! °° 8.50@ 9.25 WEEK’S RECEIPTS Np SHIPMENTS emer July, ana Sray shorts at $61 for 
‘ty mille’ spring patents jute. 13.50@13 75 —Receipts— Shipments RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES Prompt shipment, 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 1920 1919 1920 1919 ——Close—_, Be HEAT—Quiet, and é6¢ lower, Receipts, 
a ; Flour, bbis,, . 13,650 11,375 64 359 25,025 Opening June 2s = 255 oo S ABainst 228 last week, Closing 
ratehe eetnere. Jute... #13.00@13.50 Wheat, bus. . 1,020,600 105,300 882909 110,700 June 21 High Low June 26 1919 prices: No. 1 req, $2.80; No, 2 red, $2.78@ 
\traight, southern, a gd 12.25@12.50 Corn, bus...” 245,000 330,000 147,500 191,959 July ..$3.85 $4.02 $3.93 $3.89 $5.05 2.80; No, 3 ju $2.76; No. 4 red, $2.73; No, 
nL Set cs es 9.50@10.00 Oats, bus.) "| 76,500 173,400 24'900 136,500 Sept. ("\" 4.09 3.90 3.96 4.91 1 hard, $2,809, 
- “ Oct, ., 3.93 4.10 3.91% 3.97 4.70 CORN—p 1 ot; 
HARD WINTER FLOUR Rye, bus... ., 11,000 5,500 $400 ‘ emanc quiet; Prices 9@10c low- 
First Patent Kansas jute. new. $12 25@12.50 Barley, bus. . 40,500 30,000 18,200 5,200 ot Receipts, at rile, against 375, Clos- 
Natent, 95 per cent ..) "°° eben 11.50@12.00 Haat tone... ease tie 2280 vaae MULWAUKEE, JUNE ay vehi w. one Woe grt, ah Eee OE 
Clear, Kansas, Pe asscutccy 9 40@ 9.75 ay, ons..., 8,112 4,116 2,916 1,248 FLOUR—Wholesale Prices, car lots, per 5 pence Sh ber net “t vellow qygt sts No, 
RYE FLOUR DULUTH, JUNE 94 po ge ectgecrn a 15.00@16.59 3 l0w, $1.70; Not 4,0 $1.89@1,90; ‘Noe 
s N& patent, co 85 Fibs picket 5. 215.5 2 white, 1.89; No, 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl, -$11.00@11.95 FLOUR—Nominal Prices today at Duluth- Spring straight, vlad ane WEEE SUN 14.00@14's6 CORN * 10 ss a hence resis 
pre- your standard, jute?! °-75@10.25 Superior, fat. mills, per bbl, in 98-1b ect, Sonn cleat: Cotton wen oT ttt Dae Tee sashes rn meal, iy j™@lls quote, in to 
ight, oy WHEAT— Market weak and 5 @10¢ lower tons: Second clear, POO Te os ct es > 9.25@ 9.50 grits ana onal’ rey Need Base 
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Carty J ree anc easier a 1e ¢ se, t ’ > -asie ite > € reek -« . — ; ; 
: pe Premiume's* hewwar ony € « “tah ri dosed oasis r 1 @ 6c under a we ek ago. OATS—} rices declined 1@ 2¢, Receipts, —Receipts— Shipments 
sd Stocks decre ased 85,000 bus for the w eek, 111 cars The call was 800d at all times 1920 1919 1920 1919 
in ; This week Last week Last year > > Vie 7 - and tables were cleared each day No. 2 Wheat, bug. 47,600 9 800 30,520 7 460 
in | White 110 @117 110@116 gs @71% PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT white, $1.16@1.20; “No 3 white, $1.13@ 6orn, bus.... §3'759 17,700 §3° 18 11'6R0 
) White 112 @118% 110@119 gg @ 7g Closing coar. rices i 7%: No. ite, $1.12@ 1,40 It $1.1 ats, ice S008 750 17 914 11-88 
rn white 115 @121 114@124 69% @74 cents pee barn grain Prices, on track, in 1.17%; No. 4 w hite, $1.129q@ 1.16, Oats, DSR. io, 30,750 154,750 17,910 98,680 
1 bi a % . 120% 115@190 70 @78 Oats Rye WEEK'S RE EIPTS AND SHIPMENTS NEW YORK, JUNE 26 
, "E— rregular, and closed lower. No. 2 No. 3 white No, 2 Barley Receipts -Shipments— TLOUR—pri, a > 
ranged $2.20@ 2.27. finishing at the inside. June 19 , 104% @109% 945 ees, 1920 1919 “i995 1919 =, .YLOUR Prices y internat reduced, Buy- 
»f . / . ; - 2 * se ~ ers only moderately interested, Demand for 
July Closed today at $2.14%, after a range June 21 **+ 105 @116 213 ++.@..,. Flour, bbls... 16,530 13,640 19,950 Clears lost much of its str th Li 1 
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' the close, a loss of 4¢ for the week. elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: BUFFALO, JUNE 26 hard wheat Straight, $12.75 @13. —all in 
CORN GOODS—corn flour and corn meal ~—Domestic—_, -——Bonded—_ FLOUR Prices per bbl, cotton veto ‘eceipts, 122,470 bbis, 
heat ling better. Corn flour ia $4.70, corn 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 loads: WHEAT—rExport demand less, Receipts, 
Meal $4.60 for yellow, $4.72 % for white, yel- Oats ....., 13 189 65 ‘> 3 3 Best patent spring .._.. $ 712,600 bus, 
‘OW Cream meal $4.57%, White sranulated Rye tteeee, 290 670 1 ee? ry ote Bakers PE ea oes ee tee CORN—c. i > va > . 
°4.45, pear] hominy $4.77%, and sranulated Barley ... - 191 392 46 wt 89 14 First rg OPEN CRA mS saat Chicago a princinny af! ressing cash ns 7 
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sane oe aad “ <—Receipts—, ~—Shipments—, Tbs wi corn. Cash oats Steady, fF rices ranged 
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August-September shipment. The retail Durum |°*’ 387 110 2 479 205 Standard middlings, Perton ... . +++.» @59.50 re 3 
Price for one. to four-barre| lots, spot de. Winter -""’ 106 jig 11 mec as yma, ER thee eee 60... 68.00 i 
livery, ig $2@2.04 Per gallon, iste Na ae ou roy a Flour Pgh scay <a "t+ eee, @66,00 BALTIMORE, JUNE 26 
? “> ‘ hen po Red dog, pgrodh: << OR aa «+++ @72.00 FLOUR—Closing car lots, bb] i 
ws 2 2 : 56S 5E es 2 » Ca » 1, Im .98-jb 
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and grain (000's omitted); Mong le oat ‘ie at ae o74 |; Cracked corn, ee i + +++. @78.00 Spring Standen ne esc: Pn Eset Tae i4.50 
ee a8s 24s we § 2 i ate : > Hard wintnestd Patent! °° "**: 2 7 
—Receipts-, Shipments. Barley '-/7° “}; 472.36 2 ar Gi Gaming feed, Lhe. SE ee RD "+++ + @73.00 Hard winter short patent |. !**’ 13.75 @14.25 
920 1919 1920 1919 Bondea..: 7 12 ms is .. gluten feed, ‘per ton ., Fete essey tess @72.00 Hard winter thirdeny,.., eee pee ese 13.00@13.50 
Flour, bbis...,, 105 68 aes 77 ~=«Plaxseed |; 395 (3 ee pe a Catteanen nce ae, oni cciethee wale wee short patent |. *'**: 13.00 @13.50 
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Rye, ‘bua. . 327" 117 32 69 43 5 om When ee) ae by WHEAT—The only wheat Wanted, soft City mills’ Jobbing prices: *** 192 i 
Barley, bus..., 281 878 43 326 1920 1919 1918. 1920 08 1918 winter, was taken as soon 48 offered, but at City mills’ Spring patent... +++. @16.25 
bus bus bus cars cars cars a sharp decline from last week’s asking City mills’ blended Patent ..._. s+ees@16.75 
KANSAS CIry, JUNE 26 1th née } 2 sears No - Pa ae vat rts sn en ma rind winter Patent ... |" *+++.@14.50 
c me » y, No, ed, r, $2.83; No, p F 
' "LOUR—Quotationg on hard winter wheat 1, 2 ot) eee we a8 ¢ 1. 8 white 2.95,—on track tasers Dilhea a rican Metcie od ee lbh 
flour, Dagis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.0.b, 2 dk nor | ’ Pipa se ¥ ‘ MILLFEE Unchangea and slow: Quo- 
Kansas City, Prompt shipment: 3 dk nor ? CORN—Wwith heavy receipts, the market tations, in 100-Ib Sacks, per ton: spring 
Patent $18. one é nor f 15 m = 22 ze. 1 Started to decline at the opening of the bran, $57@5s; soft winter bran, $58@59; 
Broad EG he eT 3-5 Se nas 230 014.00 All other week, and lost 13¢ by yesterday, reacting ic Standard middlings, $62@63: flour middlings, 
Piraie ns Radha Son PR ne 12.25@12.75 SPring .. 369 12 1 b4 4 2 today, and closed easy. Demand Was only $67 @6s8; red dog, $75 @76: city mills’ bran 
Secani + BRA tim dione k Wk ga 10.50 @ 11.25 1 am dur} fair throughout the week, and considerable and middlings, $63 @64. Spot feed bringing 
we BEER Le Te -50@ 9.00 1, 2 @ur § 329 197 * 117 28 af, of the receipts were ordered into storage. g00d Premium over above Prices, Which re. 
: MILLFERD—. 700d demand for deferred All other Closing: No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, $1.86; No, 3 fer to transit or mill Shipment, 
Shipment of both bran and shorts, but of- durum... 365 12 4 78 7 1 yellow, $1.35: No. 4 yellow, $1.89: No. 5 yel- ; 
ferings limited, Prompt and July millfeed Winter |. |’ 95 1 os 3 ae low, $1.67; No, ¢ yellow, $1.68 @1.73,on movement gagelined oe sent “ype 
Too what neglected, Quotations, per ton, in Mixeq eee 8 a. ~« 240 45 7 track, through billed. Ports, 304 ise: ; stock, tse ie Claes 
00. > 4 '’ , , , se , '. » 
$4@ 3 ores bre y TATE brown shorts, eter ier Sa te pt OATS—wWith a 00d demand, the market priceg: No. 2 rea winter, $3; No, 2 red win. 
; , . Totals ++1,259 289 7 4265 90 12 held up well, considering the high prices ob- ter, Barlicky, $2 9 * Tange of Sample grade 


: WHBAT—,4 Bradual but Persistent decline FLAXSEED—Futures ranged 18@19¢ on tained here, The decline for the week was for week, $2.65 @2.89. Some 800d sales of 
o,.Wheat values has featured the Kansas the week, with final prices Showing a net only le, and the closing was Strong. No. 1 new-crop wheat were made to ©xPorters at 


City market for the Past two weeks Offer- advance of 3%e on July white, $1.97: No. 2 white $1.26%; N 3 
( : , ¥ and 2% for Oc- , 27; . 2 , 26%; No, and around $2.90 for July, $2.33 for August 
"88 were quite senerally in excess of de- tober, against the close of June 19, The White, $1.25%; No. 4 white, $1.24%,—on and $2.88 down to $2.82 for September. 

and, and the market closed today 12@14dc springing up of a country demand for track, through billed, CORN—Irregutar- movement small, de. 
nder lagt week. Cash Prices: hara wheat, October helped to brace the whole ligt early BARLEY—No Sales here this week, Ask- mand constant, Receipts, 42,438 bug: stock, 















- OATS—Advanced 5c; demand keen, 

ment light. Receipts, 9,968 bus; stock, 106,- 
414. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
waded No. 





3 white, domestic, $1.30@ 


RYE—Gained 8%c; movement and de- 

mand fine, considering the strikes and em- 

Closing price of No. 2 western for 

export, $2.38; range of southern bag lots for 
week, $2.05 @2.15. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 26 
FLOUR—Receipts, 8,766 bbis, and 5,654,- 
030. lbs in sacks. Exports, 86,240 sacks to 
Trieste. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ..........-. $14.00@14.75 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.00@13.75 
Spring first clear ............++ 11.560@12.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 13.25 @14.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.50 @13.00 


Soft winter straight ....... eeee 12.25@12.75 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but steady under 
light offerings. Quotations, $12@13.25 per 
196 Ibs, in sacks, according to quality. 

WHBEAT—Market largely nominal. Re- 
ceipts, 188,522 bus; exports, 434,828; stock, 
2,655,625. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 1 red winter, $2.88@2.93; No. 
1 hard winter, $2.88@2.93; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.85 @2.90;°No. 2 hard winter, $2.85@2.90; 
No. 3 red winter, $2.82@2.87; No. 3 hard 
winter, $2.82@2.87; No, 4 red winter, $2.78 
@2.83; No. 4 hard winter, $2.78@2.83; No. 5 
red winter, $2.74@2.79; No. 5 hard winter, 
$2.74@2.79. 

CORN—Dull and a shade easier, with am- 
ple offerings. Receipts, 18,109 bus; stock, 
91,768. Quotations, as to quality and loca- 
tion, at $2@2.03, the latter for No. 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet, and barely steady. 


Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy. ..$5.07% @5.22% 
Gran. white meal, fancy.... .....-- @5.45 
Yellow table meal, fancy... @5.05 
White table meal, fancy ... .....- @5.45 

White corn flour, fancy ...... woes es @5.45 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ...... fe 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 


MILLFEED—Nothing offered on_ spot. 
Feed to arrive quiet and irregular in value. 






Quotations: 

Spring bran ........eeeeeceeees $59.00 @60.00 

Soft winter bran .. ooh . 60.50@61.00 

Standard middlings Secomrete 

Flour middlings ...........+++- " x 
°3 75.00 @76.00 


FROG GOR occdcsecsccccccccccers 

OATS—Advanced 2@38c, but afterwards 
lost 1c of improvement and closed dull. Re- 
ceipts, 25,801 bus; stock, 209,964. Quota- 
tions: No. 1 white, $1.32@1.33; No. 2 white, 
$1.81@1.32; No. 3 white, $1.30@1.31; No. 4 
white, $1.28@1.29. 

OATMBAL—Quiet, and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $6.81; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $12.10; patent, cut, two 
100-Ib sacks, $13.61@15.44; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 


BOSTON, JUNE 26 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, specia! short... .$15.00@15.50 





Spring patents, standard ...... 14.00@14.75 
Spring first clears ........+,+++ 10.50 @12.50 
Hard winter patent, old........ 13.75 @14.50 
Hard winter patent, new ...... 13.00 @13.65 
Soft winter patent ..........+5+ 14.00@14.40 
Soft winter straight ........... 13.50 @14.00 
Soft winter clears .........+.++. 11.50@13.25 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 11.00@11.50 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market 
steady. Spring bran, $59@59.50; winter 
bran, $59.50@60; middlings, $63@67; mixed 
feed, $64.50@67.50; red dog, $78.50; second 
clears, $89.50; gluten feed, $74.87; hominy 
feed, $77.40; stock feed, $77; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $54.50; cottonseed meal, $73.50@ 
76.50,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Quiet demand for 
white and yellow corn goods, with market 
lower. Granulated yellow corn meal, $5; 
bolted yellow, $4.95; feeding, $4@4.05; 
cracked corn, $4.05@4.10; white corn flour, 
$5.25; white corn meal, $5.25; hominy grits 
and samp, $5.25; cream of maize, $6.50,— 
all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Quiet demand, with light of- 
ferings at $5.95 for rolled and $6.54 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
c-Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis....*29,387 21,690 ..... «.... 





Wheat, bus... 1,000 33,430 ..... 56,739 
Corn, bus. 1,420 2,300 6,750 1,285 
Oats, bus. 19,840 29,960 ..... 184,027 
ee, ee 1,600 505 

Barley, bus... ..... oo ae 459,786 


Milifeed, tons. ..... 
Corn meal, bbls. 500 ..... cease cence 
Oatmeal, cases. eae ne Se eeeve 
Oatmeal, sacks. etn ByGOO + cece.  vbics 

*Includes 11,595 bbis for export, compared 
with 6,775 in 1919. 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ending June 26: 2,380 sacks flour, to London. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 29 
Nominal quotations today by. Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 





Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $13.50 @13.90 
Standard patent ............... 13.20@ 13.66 
Bakers patent ........... ~.. 12,80@13.30 
First clear, jute ...... . 11.75 @11.90 
Second clear, jute 8.50@ 9.25 


* Durum, flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (June 29), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .......... «++. $12.80@13.20 
Durum flour .. @11.20 





CUGRE Serco scrc nec cececcens «+.» 8.75@ 9.00 





move- - 


: ; oe 3 , 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four with comparisons, is shown in 

the subjoined table: 
919 1918 1917 


1920 1 
July 8.... .,..... 156,110 191,195 159,470 
June 26... 341,470 230,470 281,830 170,350 
June 19... 337,900 262,260 269,275 215,180 
June 12... 315,485 260,840 255,860 279,800 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 


» in fa, CNS he Pa ee Ee 16,930 20,500 
June 26... 19,745 ...... 19,170 27,815 
June 19... 18,335 ..... - 17,120 62,745 


June 12... 8,880 16,290 19,095 66,495 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports—, 
ing mills ity . 1920 1919 1920 1919 


May 29. 65 70,710 177,950 231,835 ere oes 
June 65. 64 70,535 161,415 214,210 335 895 
June 12. 63 69,935 127,895 203,550 so- 1,020 
June 19. 61 68,045 128,765 175,965 1,125 see 
June 26, 52 54,670 117,115 139,010 bee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 29), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

June 29 Year ago 
| eee. ore $51.00@51.50 $35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@56.00 44.00@44.50 
Flour middlings... .....@62.00 61.00@52.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 69.00@71.00 57.00@57.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $71.00 @71.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 72.00@72.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 73.25@73.75 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 74.50@75.60 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 55.00@56.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 5.60@ 5.65 


Corn meal, yellowf .........+++- 5.45@ 5.50 
Rye flour, white® .............. 11.40@11.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 8.90@ 9.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 11.10@11.20 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 10.90@11.00 
TROMGE -ORCHP? oes ccck ce se wsccee eves @ 5.956 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 30.00@35.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 34.00 @ 45.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings .. 45.00@70.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal’ ........665055 « «ee» @64.00 


*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 28 
June 26 June 19 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,605,520 1,449,560 900,830 
Flour, bbis ...... 18,398 7,716 20,792 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,364 1,728 2,046 
CORO) DEE cbc ccecs 170,240 198,450 77,380 
Oats, bus ....... 163,680 203,580 562,820 
Barley, bus ..... 175,360 206,640 1,012,320 
WO, WOE occes vcs 89,040 110,670 204,060 
Flaxseed, bus ... 128,520 132,160 282,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: June 28 


June 26 June 19 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 907,200 714,210 470,820 
Flour, bbis ...... 372,428 365,860 246,969 
Millstuff, tons ... 16,726 15,898 12,654 
Po eee 152,100 188,640 61,740 
Oats, bus ....... 544,710 444,000 272,640 
Barley, bus ..... 264,250 208,800 1,136,020 
Rye, bus ........ 527,670 478,160 119,190 
Flaxseed, bus ... 8,960 15,680 29,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 28 June 29 
June 26 June 19 1919 1918 











No. 1 dark ..... 362 416 801 
No. 1 northern.. 55 55 $22 
No, 2 northern.. es eb 4 
Othere ....60... 1,946 4,473 493 
Totals ....... 3,362 4,943 1,620 95 
Tm TORT 2... veces 2,312 2,723 & Sie see 
Im FOAG- bs cesues 8,368 8,464 
BM UGA co cevcces 2,755 3,165 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats 

June 22 ...55..5.:. 172@174 108% @110% 
. eee eee 171@173 110% @112% 
Pt Sepa t e ea 170@172 109% @111% 
Pe rereee yy ei 168 @170 110 @112 
pe er ee 168 @170 113 @i14 
Same BB ocvpeduncc 168@170 110 @112 

Rye Barley 
Beams: $2.6. seus 209% @210% 118 @146 
June 38 .......... 216% @216\% 118@146 
June 24 ......0055 213% @2165% 118@145 
Tune 26 ..nsccueee 211% @214% 118@145 
MOP eee 210% @212% 118@145 
Jume 88 ..wecveses 209 @211 118@145 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


June 28 June 29 June 30 

June 26 June 19 1919 1918 1917 

Comm: -.s.7 6d 63 10 370 5 
Oats ... 702 920 2,580 382 8 §=1,020 
Barley .. 689 685 1,416 574 242 
Rye ....1,698 2,133 4,160 100 21 
Flaxseed. 25 16 55 46 166 
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” FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of ‘No, 1 
flaxseed jn Minneapolis and Duluth: 


o—Mpla—  -——— Duluth, 

Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 22 ..$3.84% 3.84% 3.94 3.92 3.97 
June 23 .. 3.94% 3.94% 4.02% 4.00% 4.09 
June 24 .. 3.90% 3.90% 3.98 3.96 4,04 
June 25 .. 3.88 3.8 3.94 3.92 4.00 
June 26 3.85 3.86 8.91 3.89 3.96 


June 28 .. 3.87 3.87 3.93% 8.91 3.98% 

Receipt® of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and‘stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Minneapolis, 129 282 156 25 55 46 
Duluth..... 309 46 8 446 61 193 
Totals.... 438 328 164 471 106 239 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to June 
26, 1920, were, in bushels (000's omitted): 


7-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 








Minneapolis ... 4,370 6,486 456 1,963 
SEE Sk cass 1,873 3,482 938 3,428 
Totals: 42450. 6,243 10,328 1,394 5,391 





INDIANA MILLERS’ MEETING 


Annual Convention, Held at Indianapolis, Is 
Undecided on Policy of Storing 
Wheat This Year 


Torevo, Ouro, June 26.—The annual 
meeting of the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Board of Trade, In- 
dianapolis, June 22, and was well at- 
tended. Secretary Riley was congratu- 
lated on what developed into an unusu- 
ally interesting and well-balanced pro- 
gramme filling completely two sessions. 
W. W. Suckow, of the Suckow Co., 
Franklin, was elected president, and John 
F. Russell, Garland Milling Co., Greens- 
burg, vice-president. The board of man- 
agers selected consists of Carl W. Sims, 
Frankfort, Leonard Clark, Rushville, I. 
E. Woodard, Indianapolis, and George 
J. Klem, Milton. 

President George W. Rohm presided 
at the meetings. In his address he re- 
viewed the experience of the ‘millers un- 
der governmental control, spoke of the 
uncertainties of the future resulting from 
decontrol, of the credit, monetary, bank- 
ing and transportation situations, of the 
outlook for export business, and the in- 
equality of rates on wheat and flour and 
of the possible results of the short crop 
of wheat. 

Secretary C. B. Riley, in his report, 
reviewed the various activities of the 
association and its secretary during the 
year just closed. He said in part that 
the purchasing of wheat by federal 
grades was becoming better understood, 
as was its underlying purpose—to im- 
prove the quality of the wheat grown. 
Other subjects covered were the hearing 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in Chi- 
cago on the proposed changing of the 
grades; the opening of future trading; 
discontinuance of the publication of flour 
and wheat prices in the bulletin; car-lot 
minima; transportation conditions; the 
financial position of the association, and 
the Indiana wheat crop. 

The several addresses on the pro- 
gramme were treated as merely opening 
the subjects for round-table discussion. 
C. B. Jenkins led off with a discussion 
of “General Financial and Business Con- 
ditions,” and was followed on the same 
subject by George H. Lewis, Lawrence- 
burg, C. B. Harris, Greencastle, George 
F. Brown, Milroy, Ind., and Charleston, 
W. Va., W: L, Sparks, Terre Haute, and 
G. A. Breaux, Louisville, Ky. The sen- 
timent of the millers seemed to be that, 
in spite of the stringency of credits and 
shortness of funds, as the milling business 
was a basic and fundamental one, its 
legitimate monetary requirements would 
be taken care of, but no money would 
be forthcoming for speculation. It was 
clearly brought out that not only are 
millers somewhat uncertain and up in the 
air as to the safest methods of conduct- 
ing their business on the new crop, but 
that bankers are likewise endeavoring to 
secure information which may serve as a 
guide for them. 

Mr. Lewis reported at some length as 
to his recent trip in the Southwest. He 
said that banks there were quite generally 
overloaned, and that farmers were pay- 
ing no attention to requests to retire 
their loans; that farmers might be forced 
to carry their wheat on account of the 
congestion of wheat, the shortage of cars 
and the financial situation. He reported 
that some southwestern millers had an- 
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nounced that they did not intend to buy 
any more wheat than was necessary to 
take care of actual sales, that they would 
buy wheat only when the cars were fur- 
nished, and that they would confine sales 
largely to shipment within 30 days. 

G. A. Breaux, of the Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, Ky., who was en- 
thusiastically welcomed as a visitor, re- 
ported as to the policy of southeastern 
millers in regard to sales, and raised the 
point that millers should not make ad- 
vances on wheat stored for farmers this 
year; he said that millers would have no 
trouble in getting money for legitimate 
business, but might not be able to get it 
for the purpose of laying in large sup- 
plies. 

Professor George I. Christy, Purdue 
University, La Fayette, Ind., gave a very 
interesting talk on the subject, “Is Hard 
Winter Wheat Adapted to the Climatic 
and Soil Conditions of Indiana, and, It 
So, What Varieties?” Several millers 
took part in the discussion of this sub 
ject, and the feeling seemed to be that 
great effort should be made to determin 
the best type of soft wheat for Indiana. 
and concentrate on that rather than ex 
periment with hard varieties not suitabk 
for Indiana, where they tend to de 
generate. 

W. L. Sparks covered the subject oi 
the flour and grain export situation wit) 
statistical data, and also the position 0! 
soft winter wheat millers relative to other 
millers and whether a separate organiza 
tion was desirable. There was practical 


-ly no other discussion on this subject, 


and the consideration of the formation 
of a soft winter wheat millers’ leagu 
was dropped. There seemed to be a feel 
ing that most of the questions at presen! 
confronting millers were of national char 
acter, and that this was not an oppor 
tune time for starting such a league. 

Russell G. East, county agent fo: 
Shelby County, gave a very interesting 
report on the experience in his county o1 
the hot water treatment for seed wheat 
to prevent rust. The method pursued 
was soaking the wheat in cold water four 
or five hours and then in hot water al 
129 degrees for 10 minutes. Wheat sv 
treated was planted in separate fields, 
and the results achieved carefully tabu 
lated, showing the benefits of such treat 
ment in his county. 

C. M. Yager, editor of the Modern 
Miller, Chicago, spoke on the general 
subject, “Timely Topics.” He advocate 
the establishment of a type of wheat suit 
able for Indiana, and referred to what 
had been accomplished in Kansas in th: 
same direction through the activities 0! 
some of the leading millers there and the 
college at Manhattan. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, spoke of various Fed 
eration activities at this time. He state: 
that the committee recently appointed to 
revise the Federation uniform sales coi 
tract had completed a draft of a form 
of sales contract which would be submit 
ted to the members of the Federation }) 
mail and, when approved by a majority 
of directors, would be sent to all members 
and published in the milling journal: 
He said that the Federation committe: 
on package differentials was checking u) 
a revised schedule which would probab! 
be issued in a week or 10 days. 

In regard to transportation matters, 
Mr. Husband stated that the Federation 
committee had held a meeting recently, 
and he wished to impress upon millers 
the necessity of protecting themselves |) 
having it distinctly understood that tl 
buyer should pay any advance in freig)\! 
over the rate in effect when sales ar 
made. He also referred to the rece! 
order of the Interstate Commerce Con 
mission covering minimum weights 0! 
carloads of grain products. 

He reviewed the activities of the Fe:'- 
eration in trying to secure equal ocean 
rates on flour and wheat. He said thi! 
the Federation committee on export tra‘ 
was to meet June 25 to consider further 
steps which might be taken to secure 
equitable export rates. At that meeting 
the question of terms on export sales 
and of a uniform through export bill of 
lading will also be considered. He con- 
cluded his remarks by giving a brief sum- 
mary of flour trade conditions in Europe 
as he found them on his reeent trip 


abroad. 
W. H. Wieorn. 
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BAKERS’ MEETING IN MINNEAPOLIS 





Representative Gathering in Connection With Graduation of First Class of 
Students at American Institute of Baking—Plans Made for 
Raising $1,000,000 Endowment Fund 


A small but very representative gath- 
ering of the bakers of the United States 
is being held in Minneapolis this week in 
connection with the graduation of the 
first class of students of the American 
Institute of Baking at the Dunwoody In- 
stitute. While small in number, those 
present represent many of the large bak- 
ing institutions of the country, and dele- 
gates are present from coast to coast. 
(he president and all the members of the 
executive committee of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry are 
here, with the exception of Ben S. Weil, 
if Cincinnati, who. was prevented from 
‘coming by illness, and E. L. Strain, of 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

While the graduation exercises were 
nade the occasion for the Minneapolis 
ineeting, the primary object was to con- 
fer on a plan to raise an endowment fund 
of $1,000,000 to place the American in- 
titute ona firm financial footing. Gor- 
don Smith, of Mobile, Ala., president of 
the American Association, had’ outlined 
in advance to the trade a plan whereby 
the money could be raised. 

Monday forenoon and afternoon were 
devoted largely to executive meetings. It 
is understood that various plans were 
suggested at these meetings which later 
will be presented to the trade and be 
voted upon at the national convention at 
\tlantie City in September. The main 
ubject of discussion was the manner in 
vhich the American Institute is to be 
conducted in conjunction with the Dun- 
woody Institute, and this is to be threshed 
out later. 

At the first executive meeting, George 
S. Ward, of New York, made a pledge 
to the institute on behalf of the Ward 
Baking Co. of $100,000. Other subscrip- 
tions were turned in which brought the 
total for Monday up to $268,000. This, 
naturally, was very encouraging to those 
hack of the movement, when it is consid- 
ered that several of the larger baking 
combinations of the country are yet to 
be heard from. Many letters were read 
from leading members of the allied 
trades, all indicating a willingness to con- 
tribute liberally to the endowment. fund. 

Monday evening the members of the 
executive and financial committees, to- 
gether with a group of Minneapolis and 
interior millers, were the guests of The 
Northwestern Miller at a dinner at the 
Lafayette Club, Lake Minnetonka, at 
which Gordon Smith was the guest of 
honor. A special coach on the Great 
Northern lake train took the party to 
the club and returned them to the city. 
There were about 55 people at the din- 
ner, 

William C. Edgar, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, the toastmaster, in 
introducing the speakers of the evening, 
said: “We do not fully realize the sig- 
nificance of what is happening here in 
Minneapolis this week. It seems to me 
that this occasion is one that we cannot 
fully visualize the meaning of. I have 
the greatest confidence in those back of 
the American Institute of Baking, and 
believe that they will raise the endow- 
ment fund of $1,000,000 for the institute. 
The object back of the movement is im- 
nensely more important, than we can 
imagine at this time. The graduation of 
75 young men: means more than we can 
figure or imagine. We can hardly con- 
ceive what effect it will have in future 
generations.” 

Gordon Smith, in responding, told of 
the raising at the Monday meeting of 
$268,000. He said that the bakers were 
not alone responsible for the finished 
loaf, but were copartners with the mill- 
ers, machinery and supply men. He said 
the American Institute was very close to 
the hearts of the bakers of the country, 
and that if all interested would con- 
tribute, there would be little difficulty in 
raising the endowment fund they had in 
view, 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., said: “We millers 
join with Mr. Edgar in welcoming the 
bakers to Minneapolis, and appreciate the 
splendid indorsement they are giving the 
institute which we are all interested in 


and proud of. We believe that the work 
that is being performed there is going to 
be of lasting benefit, not only to the 
baking but allied trades. Some of us 
millers hope that real knowledge in re- 
gard to gluten and ash will be learned, 
and that those graduating will become 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject. 
There are many points of view that we 
as millers do not entirely concur in. We 
hear that low ash makes a better flour, 
while others say high ash goes with good 
flour. It is one of the things that we 
would like to have you gentlemen become 
better acquainted with. I hope that the 
millers will concur in helping you and 
make our relations increasingly pleasant.” 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, said: “I 
am not going to promise anything with 
respect to gluten and ash. We do not 
know very much about that as yet. We 
can only hope that the institute furnishes 
the key by which we may unlock some 
of the secrets of the miller and the baker. 
Of one thing I am sure; that is, that the 
problems of the miller and the baker and 
the supply man are practically identical. 
We have passed the time when we are 
going to differentiate between them. The 
problems of the baker, the miller and the 
supply man are all included in the pro- 
duction of a better loaf of bread. All we 
do at the mill and at the bakery should 
be in that direction. 

“Last fall, at the meeting of the na- 
tional association, I took occasion to 
point out some of the problems we expect 
to solve for the baker. After being at 
work for six months, I am not so certain 
that the solution is right at hand. It is 
going to take us a long time to gct to the 
bottom of this business of making a loaf 
of bread.” 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Dun- 
woody Institute, said: “Firstly, it is an 
important thing to be in at the beginning 
of large events, and secondly, collective 
action in dealing with immense problems. 
We are at the beginning of one of the 
biggest movements of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the effort of an important trade to 
better its product and elevate its stand- 
ing by making use of the best technical 
information it can secure. We are en- 
deavoring to understand the economic 
laws and fundamentals that underlie the 
baking trade. The technical and re- 
search schools at the institute should 
somehow be welded together. Formerly 
the big men in various lines of industry 
operated their own laboratories, and re- 
tained for themselves the secrets of their 
trade. Now the biggest producers are 
coming into one common movement, shar- 
ing with their smaller competitors and 
disseminating information for the good 
of all. By virtue of collective action we 
are going to be able to do big things.” 

Henry Stude, of Houston, Texas, said 
he welcomed the oppoftunity of being 
present at a meeting of bakers and mill- 
ers, and believed it would result in good 
for all. 

An excursion was given all the visitors 
not engaged on committees or other mat- 
ters Monday afternoon on chartered cars 
to Lake Minnetonka. The guests were 
taken for a boat trip around the lake, 
after which they were entertained at a 
chicken dinner at Edgewood Hotel. The 
party returned at 9 p.m. to Minneapolis. 


* » 


The meetings Tuesday, both executive 
and open, were devoted to discussing 
the terms of the arrangement that is to 
be entered into between the Dunwoody 
Institute and the American Institute of 
Baking, looking toward a permanent con- 
tinuance of the activities of the latter at 
the plant of the former. 

Tuesday afternoon, the ladies attend- 
ing the conference and as many of the 
men as cared to make the trip, were 
taken for an automobile ride over the 
boulevards and around the lakes in Min- 
neapolis, ending with a visit to the Walk- 
er art galleries. 

The graduating exercises were held 
Tuesday evening, following a dinner at 
the Curtis Court Hotel. was one 


of the nicest dinners ever held in con- 
nection with a bakers’ meeting. The 
hosts of the evening were the Minneapo- 
lis millers and the three — yeast 
companies. About 250 attended. 

E, W. Decker, president of the North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, the 
toastmaster, said that banking was sep- 
arated from baking by only one letter, 
and that he felt at home on the job. He 
referred to his association with the late 
William H. Dunwoody, the founder of 
the Dunwoody Institute, and the reasons 
that induced him to leave his fortune to 
endow the Institute: 

Addressing the graduates, Mr. Decker 
said: “There is one thing that comes 
ahead of any vocation in life. You young 
men, going out over the country to 
make a livelihood, should realize that 
before you are bakers you must be 
American citizens. Those of us, obliged 
to keep in close touch with world-affairs, 
realize that the world is going gore 
a very trying time. What good would 
our business be should we depart from 
the Constitution, the republican form of 
government, which we all know is our 
great safeguard?” 

Mr. Decker referred to Mobile, Ala., 
as having the reputation of the largest 
per capita consumption of bakers’ bread 
of any town in the country, and then 
called upon Gordon Smith. Mr. Smith 
compared the graduates with the pioneers 
who settled this country. He said: “You 
are educated, scientific bakers. You have 
a definite purpose, that of upholding the 
ideals of the baking industry. This small 
number will grow until that time when 
we will be in the happy situation of hav- 
ing our industry peopled by American 
bakers, 

“Heretofore, we have had to depend 
to a great extent upon men from foreign 
countries. We hope from now on that 
this condition will change, and that we 
will gradually get to the point where our 
industry will really. be on the high plane 
we hope to see it achieve.” 

Speaking of the possibilities for the 
future, Mr. Smith cited as examples the 
success made by George S. Ward, New 
York, and Win M. Campbell, of Kansas 
City, and added that the opportunities 
for the future were far greater than 
those of the past. 

Dr. H. E, Barnard, the next speaker, 
said: “I am glad to say that, after 30 
years, I have left the ranks of the food 
commissioners and become a baker. The 
real work of building a better food is 
to be done within the ranks of an indus- 
try instead of outside. 

“It has been a great pleasure to have 
worked so closely with the boys of the 
graduating class. We know what they 
have done, even better than their instruc- 
tors, because we have been permitted to 
stand outside and watch their progress. 
We have watched them develop in the 
laboratory, bakeshop and class. We feel 
that this first class of our first year’s 
work has been of immense value to us. 
You are going out tonight to populate 
the baking industry, and we know you 
are going to do amazing things. You 
are going to help Dunwoody and the 
American Institute. Hold us in your 
fond memory, and use us whenever you 
can. Realize that the American Institute 
is operated for the purpose of build- 
ing a better loaf of bread for our peo- 
ple.” 

Dr. C. A. Prosser was then called up- 
on, and he compared the graduating ex- 
ercises with similar events held in the 
time of old Queen Bess, when the em- 
ploying baker would call in the journey- 
men to welcome the apprentices who had 
finished their apprenticeship and were 
acknowledged to be full-fledged crafts- 
men. 

George S. Ward, the next speaker, 
said: “It was my privilege, in the history 
of this present class, to visit the Institute, 
offer a few words of encouragement and 
point out to the boys that they had a real 
opportunity. Your history has been 
made. You have taken advantage of 
your opportunity, and it is gratifying to 
your friends. You boys have made the 
best investment of your life. You have 
given of your time, talent and energy in 
the pursuit of this course of study. You 
are now entering your lifework, and you 
must continue to devote yourselves 
earnestly, er. and energetically, if 
you are to succeed.” 

Mr. Ward then presented to A. E,. 
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bicav. of New Rochelle, N. Y., a gold 
medal for being the best all-around stu- 
dent in the class. It is interesting to 
note that the honor student is a son of 
John W. Tolley, a superintendent of one 
of Mr. Ward’s plants. . 

Win M. Campbell, of Kansas City, in 
presenting the diplomas to the graduates, 
told how he had attended a technical in- 
stitute 20 years ago, and how many of 
his classmates were now heads of im- 
portant baking institutes throughout the 
country. 

The graduating class, made up of the 
following, made a pledge of $160 to the 
American Institute of Baking: 

Hale, J., Boston; Laden, B. F., Elysian 
Fields, Texas; McIntyre, R., Minneapolis; 
Andrews, H. P., Erie, Pa; Baker, R. J., 
Zanesville, Ohio; Birno, R. A., Milwaukee; 
Carr, F. A., Cleveland, Ohio; Carson, T. 
J., Topeka, Kansas; Carter, F, C., Kirks- 
ville. Mo; Cook, R. R., Minneapolis ; 
Cushman, J. E. New York; Frey, L. Hi 
Brooklyn; Graham, Cloyd, Columbus, 
Ohio; Hackett, A. G., Baltimore; Han- 
son, Harry, Minneapolis; Harrison, G., 
Westmount, Can; Howells, C. L., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Kelley, H. E., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Kellogg, E., Royalton, Minn; Kil- 
lough, George, Keewatin, Ont., Can; 
Klein, P. W., Minneapolis; Korn, Tom, 
Davenport, Iowa; Linster, Joseph, 
Crookston, Minn; Matson, Irwin, Min- 
neapolis; Middleton, A., Toronto, Can; 
Nelson, Logan, Sheldon, Iowa; Painter, 
R. E., Seattle; Poppe, R. F., Caledonia, 
Minn; Roberts, Arthur, Omaha; Schoppe 
J. J., New Rochelle, N. Y; Sisser, E. J., 
Minneapolis; Sjostedt, L., Minneapo®s; 
Smith, Harry, Minneapolis; Tolley, A. 
E., New Rochelle, N. Y; Walters, 
Charles, Rochester, Pa; Welsh, F. J., 
Tracy, Minn; Brooks, A., Fremont, 
Neb; Carruthers, G. C., St. Peterboro, 
Can; Gerdes, R. L., Minneapolis; Han- 
son, Nels, Duluth, Minn; Kaufman, A. 
S., Louisville, Ky; Martin, Douglas, Lake 
Mills, Iowa; Swan, J. H. Knoxville, 
Tenn; Witmeyer, B., Chicago. 

Among the prominent out-of-town 
bakers attending the conference and not 
mentioned above were: R. R. Beamish, 
Los Angeles; William Fisch, Atlanta, 
Ga; George M. Haffner, Fort Wayne, 
Ind; L. Manewal, St. Louis; Charles F. 
Paesch, Chicago; P. F. Petersen and 
Charles W. Ortman, Omaha; William 
Scott, Trinidad; E. W. Sturtevant, At- 
lanta, Ga; Harry Tipton, East Orange, 
N. J; H. F. Vories, Chicago; A. F. 
Welle, St. Louis; James A. Winkelman, 
Memphis, Tenn., and Harry W. Zins- 
master, Duluth. Also D. P. Chindblom, 
secretary of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, and Harry 
Crawford, secretary of the Southeastern 
Association. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Galveston Embargo Lifted 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Galveston (Texas) Com- 
mercial Association wired the Kansas 
City Board of Trade on Monday, June 
28, as follows: “Railroads have lifted the 
embargo on export grain to Galveston 
for a period of 10 days, after which it 
will be determined whether or not to 
lift the embargo permanently. It is be- 
lieved this will be done, permitting free 
movement. We have been assured of 
sufficient ocean tonnage to meet any 

emergency arising in the next 45 days. 

R. E. Sreriie. 





Exchange Committee to Meet 

Cuicaoo, Itx., June 26.—A meeting of 
the committee of 16, representing the 
eight leading grain exchanges, has been 
called by President L. F. Gates, of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Tuesday, 
July 6, in Chicago. The committee will 
formulate plans for regulating trading 
in wheat futures. These will be submit- 
ted to the advisory committee, which is 
to meet Wednesday, July 7. Reopening 
of trading in wheat futures is expected to 
be set for July 15, in contracts for De- 
cember delivery. ; 
C. H. Caren. 





A national industrial exposition is to 
be held in the Temple of Heaven, Peking, 
next year. President Hsu Shih-chan; 
will be honorary director general, a 
Chu Chi-chien, ex-minister of home af- 
fairs, chief director. Products from all 
parts of the republic will be exhibited. 
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Improved crop conditions, falling flour 
quotations and expectations of buyers 
for still lower prices have brought flour 
sales practically to a standstill. Some of 
the mills are offering new-crop soft wheat 
straights 50c bbl onder old-crop straights, 
although any reduction is unjustified by 
prices at which new-crop wheat has so 
far been contracted for. 

The Southeast has shown little interest 
in Pacific flour during the week. Cali- 
fornia is not buying, and, in fact, all 
the usual trade channels are closed for 
the time being. 

The South American demand which 
was recently stimulated by the Argen- 
tine embargo, resulting in considerable 
bookings to Chile and Peru, has again 
subsided. Oriental markets are so far 
out of line that even inquiries have vir- 
tually ceased from Hongkong. 
New-crop Kansas flour has not been 
quoted here so far, though the mills ad- 
vise that it will be offered early in July 
for August shipment. Quotations for 
hard wheat top patents, carloads, on 
track here, basis, cotton 98’s, are 50c@$1 
lower for the week. Dakota, $15.20@ 
15.40 bbl; Montana, $14.70@14.90; Kan- 
sas, $13.55@15. 

Millfeed is in small demand and weak- 
er at $54@55 ton for mill-run. 

In spite of the promising crop pros- 
pects, new-crop wheat continues to be 
contracted for in some volume at $2.50 
@2.60 bu for club, which price is far 
from reflected in club straight flour 
quotations, the prevailing prices for 
which are $11.50@12.50 bbl for old-crop 
flour, and 50c less in instances for new- 
crop. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 30,758 58 
Last week ... - 52,800 28,810 54 
Year ago .... . 46,800 36,575 78 
Two years ago .... 46,800 25,355 54 
Three years ago ... 40,800 11,536 28 
Four years ago ... 40,800 17,012 42 
Five years ago ... 40,800 10,910 27 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: . 

Flour Pet, 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
57, 


This week ........ 7,000 9,395 
aotbeece 57,000 34,686 61 
eteveveees 57,000 43,845 77 
Two years ago .... 57,000 7,313 a2 
Three years ago... 57,000 33,770 59 
Four years ago .... 57,000 7,785 14 
Five years ago .... 51,000 3,360 7 


NOTES 


Some inquiries for flour are being re- 
ceived from Batavia, but prices are out 
of line. 

C. W. McFarland and C. W. Atkin- 
son have incorporated the Colfax( Wash.) 
Grain & Feed Co. 


A cargo of 90,000 bbls flour is loading 

at the Fisher Flouring Mills Co.’s plant 
for Glasgow. 
W. S. Allen, assistant manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, will arrive 
here next week, after having spent some 
months in visiting the United Kingdom 
and continental markets, 


W. Schwartzenberg, for a number of 
years manager of the Pendleton (Ore- 
gon) Roller Mills, and formerly assist- 
ant manager Spokane (Wash.) Flour 
Mills, has pues = cn ge Whang 
manager of the Spokane Flour s. 
A. G. Clouser, who has been associated 


with the latter company for some years, 
has become manager of the Pendleton 
Roller Mills. 

It looked recently as if there might be 
considerable importations of Manchurian 
wheat to the Pacific Coast, and some of 
it was brought here. Prices are now out 
of line, however, at $81 ton, c.i.f., Seat- 
tle, which includes sterilizing and land- 
ing charges. 

The annual meeting of the Association 
of Professional Millers will be held at 
Tacoma, Aug. 6-7. R. J. Musser, secre- 
tary of the association, says that an at- 
tendance of 200 to 250 operative millers 
is expected from Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and California, where the associa- 
tion has affiliated councils. 

The Collins Flour Mills, of Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, will open offices in the 
Arctic Building, Seattle, June 1. W. A. 
Kearns, who has represented the grain 
interests of H. W. Collins, president of 
the company, at Portland, will have 
charge of the Seattle office, and will be 
succeeded at Portland by R. W. Hast- 
ings, of the grain department of Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., Portland. 


UTAH . 

Ocven, Uran, June 26.—There was lit- 
tle demand for flour during the week, 
and practically no change in _ prices. 
Small mills have closed down for the next 
two months. Millers and grain-buyers 
are now turning their attention almost 
entirely to the’ new crop, some of which 
is being harvested in the southern end 
of the state. 

Ogden mills quote flour during the 
week at $13 bbl for soft wheat flour and 
$14 for hard wheat flour, f.o.b. Ogden, 
basis 49-lb cotton bags. The demand 
from the South was negligible, according 
to millers, with standard flours quoted at 
$13 and best soft wheat patents at $13.25, 
f.o.b. Ohio River and southern Mississippi 
River points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
There were no quotations on the Cali- 
fornia market. 

Bran continued at $63 ton, f.o.b. Cali- 





fornia common points, and $60 f.o.b. 
Ogden, with heavy demand. 
Old wheat sold at $2.60 bu for hard, 


with soft at $2.40@2.50. 
SUGAR PLANTS PURCHASED 

Purchase of the James Pingree inter- 
ests in the Hooper (Utah) Sugar Co, 
plant, the Pingree Sugar Co. plant of 
Corcoran, Colo., and the new sugar plant 
being built at Whitney, Idaho, was an- 
nounced this week by the Interstate 
Sugar Co., the consideration being $400,- 
000. The latter company is headed by 
E. R. Woolley, president, and William 
Spry, vice-president, and capitalized at 
$2,000,000. President Woolley is also 
head of the West Cache Sugar Co., with 
a plant in the Cache valley of northern 
Utah. 

MILL POWER CONTRACTS 

Cancellation of special power con- 
tracts between the Utah Power & Light 
Co, and flour-milling companies would 
ruin business of the latter, according to 
testimony given this week before the 
Utah public utilities commission by M. 
M. Dahle, of Cache Junction, manager 
of the State Milling & Elevator Co., and 
M. H. Ellison, manager of the Layton 
Milling Co. 

The commission, of its own initiative, 
began an investigation of various spe- 
cial contracts signed by the power com- 
pany before the commission was created. 
These are largely with industrial plants, 
the largest being the Utah Copper Co. 
and the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. 
Mr. Dahle said the Utah-Idaho-Sugar Co., 
owning the Bear River power plant prior 
to the Utah Power & Light Co., had giv- 
en him a contract rate of $100 per month 
for not to exceed 60 h-p, The company 


a 


gave notice of abrogation of the con- 


tract on March 20, but the milling com- 
pany claimed it ran two years longer, 
so the furnishing of power been con- 


tinued. 
W. E. Zuppann. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, June 26.—With the 
session of the Mystic Shrine in progress 
here, also the annual local rose festival, 
little attention was paid to business mat- 
ters during the week. The flour market, 
quiet in the preceding week, came almost 
toa standstill, and the few sales that were 
reported were at the old prices. 

The millfeed market likewise was prac- 
tically without activity, 

The weekly flour output of Portland 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 48,000 12,503 26 
Last week ........ 48,000 40,973 85 
pe) ee ee ee ee 42,600 36,750 86 
Two years ago..... 40,500 10,506 25 
Three years ago... 33,000 7,710 23 


Very little wheat contracting was re- 
ported during the week, and there was 
no demand locally for spot wheat. 
Coarse-grain selling was also restricted, 
and Merchants’ Exchange sessions were 
skipped on two days. Closing bids on 
the board: bulk corn, $70@71 ton; white 
feed oats, $69; blue barley, $60@64; feed 
barley, $59@61. 

NOTES 

The West Selene has been named as 
the last vessel to load here for the Grain 
Corporation, and following her depar- 
ture the Corporation offices will close. 

Three Shipping Board steamers, the 
West Wind, West El Cajon and Yosem- 
ite, are now in the harbor to load flour 
sold by the Grain Corporation to the 
British Wheat Export Co., Ltd. Three 
other Shipping Board steamers have been 
chartered by Strauss & Co. to load wheat 
here. The Haynie, launched at San 
Francisco June 5, will take on old-crop 
wheat in July, and two, not named, will 
take new-crop wheat later in the sum- 
mer. 

A deal involving the Albany Mill & 
Elevator Co, and elevators at Tallman 
and Tangent has been closed at Albany, 
Oregon, with M. H. Houser, of this city, 
whereby the Portland Flouring Mills Co, 
becomes the owner of the properties. 
These plants have been owned for sev- 
eral months by Major R. R. Knox. The 
Albany flour mill will not be used for 
manufacturing purposes, but will be 
combined with the elevators. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., June 26,—The 
flour market is exceedingly dull, and 
reports indicate that jobbers and bakers 
are largely supplied with flour sufficient 
in general to care for their requirements 
well into the new-crop period. 

Little, if any, change in prices occurred 
this week. Mills quote Kansas standard 
patents at $13.75@14 bbl; Dakota stand- 
ard patent, $15@15.50; Montana stand- 
ard patents, $13.50@14; eastern first 
clear, $10.50@11; Washington and Ore- 
gon straight grade, $13.75@14; cut-off, 
$11.50@12,—98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco, 

Millfeed is unchanged. The demand, 
while not particularly active, is sufficient 
to absorb all offerings. Bran and mill- 
run are offered at $57@60 ton. 


NOTES 


The research department of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce is en- 
gaged in making a map of the bay dis- 
trict for the use of aviators visiting Cali- 
fornia, for commercial organizations en- 
gaged in aérial transportation of pas- 
sengers or freight, and for those devoted 
to airplaning for sport or pleasure. 

The wheat and barley harvest is well 
advanced in California, and the bulk of 
the oat crop has been cut. More grain 
has been cut for hay than usual in this 
state, and some barley and wheat that 
were sacked and in the fields were dam- 
aged by rain in a few of the northern 
counties. The oat crop has not turned 
out so well as expected earlier in the 
season. 

Chatterton & Son, of Lansing, Mich., 
established for over 20 years, and known 
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as the t operators in domestic 
beans in the United States, have ned 
Pacific Coast offices at 214 Front Street, 
San Francisco. This firm handles prac- 
Fra 3 one-third of the bean crop of 
Michigan, and also deals extensively in 
California oriental beans. D. G. West- 
brook, the Pacific Coast manager, was in 
Japan during the bean harvesting season 
of 1919, studying crop conditions at firs! 
hands, and since his return to the United 
States he has been handling Kotenashis 
in large quantities. He was with the 
home office in Lansing for several years, 
and is quite conversant with world bean 
conditions, 
R. C. Mason. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Anoetes, Car., June 26.—Millers 
in Los Angeles have plenty of orders anc 
are grinding to capacity when sufficient 
wheat can be procured, but as the sup 
ply of old wheat is practically exhausted, 
they are paying premiums for quick ar 
rivals of new grain. 

Flour prices have been practically un 
changed this month. Millers feel the, 
should have an advance but, on accouni 
of heavy arrivals of outside flour, which 
have been held up because of car short 
age, prices have remained unchanged 
Some Kansas flour was bought this week 
on basis of $13.60, cotton 98’s. Utah and 
Idaho flour quotations are $13.50. 

Kansas bran was offered this week al 
$64 ton. Some sales were made at 
$63.50, and a few cars of Utah-Idaho 
bran in transit sold at $65.50. 

California milo maize, which has been 
getting quite scarce, is held at $3.40@ 
3.45 per 100 lbs. About 20 cars of east 
ern Kafir and milo, mixed, for prompt 
delivery, brought $2.8714 @2.90. 

The barley market has been very er 
ratic. Spot barley on May 15 was in 
demand at $3.60 per 100 lbs, and on June 
5 had declined to $2.80. At this pric 
the farmers refused to sell, which caused 
a shortage in receipts, and all June bar 
ley sold on the board today at $2.95, and 
for December delivery at $3.05. Ex 
porters are buying heavy barley very 
freely on basis of $3@3.10 per 100 Ibs, 
shipping point, for grain that weighs 4( 
Ibs to the bu or better. 

Millers and the grain trade are at a 
loss to figure out the buying price of the 
new crop of wheat. A large amount of 
Imperial valley wheat, which was har 
vested in May, was bought on basis of 
$4.20 per 100 lbs and shipped for export, 
only a small portion of it reaching this 
market. For new wheat from the San 
Joaquin valley, which came on the mar 
ket a week ago, buyers paid $4.10@4.15 
per 100 lbs to the farmer, thresher run 
The demand was so keen for wheat that 
on Monday several lots of Sonora were 
sold at $4.40, and milling varieties at 
$4.45@4.50, which would make the cd 
livered price, Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco, equal to $4.65 per 100 Ibs. We un- 
derstand that the price has got to such 
a point that the large buyers hav 
dropped out of the market for the pres 
ent. The quality of the wheat in San 
Joaquin valley this year is somewhat light 
in weight. Salinas valley will have an 
80 per cent crop of fairly good quality. 





NOTES 


Frank Coates, manager Sperry Flour 
Co., motored to Riverside and San Diego 
this week. 

William Jones, former secretary of 
ihe Grain Exchange, is in Oklahoma on 
a business trip. 

Hugh Blue, former cashier of the 
States Grain Corporation, San Francisco, 
was on ’change Thursday. 

At a special meeting of the Grain Ex- 
change, the hour of call was changed 
from 11;:30-12:30 to 12:30-1:30. 

T. Morgan, manager of the grain de- 
partment of the Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., San Francisco, was on ’change this 
week. 

H. K. Holman, Jr., of the United 
States Department of Agriculture Bu- 
reau of Markets, Washington, D. .. 
gave a short talk to the members of tlic 
Grain Exchange recently, explaining the 
United States warehouse act. 

Paul J. Hisey, of the Hisey Grain Co., 
has returned from a two months’ busi- 
ness and pleasure trip through Michigan 
and Illinois. 

J. E. Miller, who has been manager of 
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the grain t of Crombie & Co. 
for : Phe gested has moved to 
Fresno, where he becomes manager for 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co. 





MONTANA 

Great Fatis, Mont., June 26.—In the 
local flour market there has been nothing 
recently to suggest activity, and prices 
have been pegged at the same level for 
three weeks. Current quotations: flour, 
$15@15.20 for 98-lb cottons, f.o.b, Great 
Falls, in car lots; mixed feed $56, and 
bran $54, on same terms. 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY CONSIDERED AMPLE 

August Schwachheim, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Cascade (Mont.) Milling Co., 
expresses the opinion that this year will 
he quiet so far as building elevators in 
Montana is concerned, He thinks that 
there will be ample capacity to handle 
the grain crop, and he believes the grain 
men generally are agreed that, with the 
present material and labor cost opera- 
tive, it would be futile to attempt con- 
struction of elevators that must shortly 
compete with structures erected at much 
less expense, 


WOOL MARKET DEPRESSED 


Montana wool-growers are confronted 
with a serious situation, with the de- 
pressed condition that hangs over the 
wool market, and the matter of financing 
the growers until their wool is marketed 
is also a problem for the banks in this 
time of tight money. The buyers who 
have visited the city have made no effort 
'o purchase wool, but have offered to 
take it on consignment and make ad- 
vances to the growers at a little higher 
rate of interest than previous years. 

Joun A. Curry. 





SALINA 

Sauina, Kansas, June 26,—Although 
there is an inclination on the part of buy- 
ers to hold off, many of the mills re- 
port running to capacity and with orders 
booked ahead to keep them going through 
July. The lightening of orders at this 
time, however, is not unexpected. Flour 
this week is the lowest it has been since 
the middle of April. 

Wheat is bringing $2.65@2.70, basis 
Kansas City. It is agreed among millers 
that the number of cars obtainable and 
the facilities for shipping, and not the 
amount of the yield, will determine wheat 
prices on the new crop. There has been 
little noticeable improvement in the car 
situation here, despite press reports of 
promises and shipments of boxcars to 
this section. Flour prices: patents, $13.25 
@13.75; 95 per cent, $12.50@13.25,—98- 
lb cottons, Kansas City. 

Demand for millfeed continues brisk, 
with output light and prices strong. 
Quotations: bran $2.40@2.50, shorts $2.80 
(2.90, Kansas City. 

NOTES 

H. D. Lee, president of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., was in from Kansas City 
this week. 

J. Lynch, general manager of the Web- 
er Flour Mills Corporation, is spending 
a week at Springfield, Mo., on business, 

The mills of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation will shut down next week to 
enable the installing of new and larger 
machinery to take care of the increased 
capacity. The mill may be closed 10 
days. 

J. S. Hargett, manager of the Robin- 
son Milling Co., has returned from three 
weeks spent in eastern states. He says 
that wheat prospects in Ohio, Indiana 
and other states he visited do not begin 
to compare with those in Kansas, 

L. G. Gottschick, vice-president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., accompanied 
the delegation of Shriners from Salina 
to Portland. Mr. Gottschick is potentate 
of Isis shrine. R. R. Morgenstern, of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., also is 
with the special. 

Wheat harvest is on here now, and is 
spreading west. Rain and cool weather 
have done much to overcome the damage 
that was threatened by the intense heat. 
Harvest hands are arriving in numbers in 
excess of requirements, so far. An un- 
usual sight this week was to see farmers 
cutting wheat, while clad in heavy coats. 
The proverbial heat so far has been lack- 
ing. 

J. P. Parks, manager of the grain de- 


rtment of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
has retired from the firm, and is al- 
ready established in the grain business. 
Mr. Parks was to have resi July 1, 
but as his vacation-began June 15, he 
opened his new business then. Roy Mill- 
er, formerly of Kansas City, who has 
oo his assistant, succeeds at the 
mill. 





WICHITA 

Wicurra, Kansas, June 26.—Nothing 
doing, is the report generally from mill- 
ers in this section. Sales and inquiries on 
old-wheat flour are slow, with few scat- 
tered bookings reported. There is some 
interest in new-crop flour, but prices are 
not satisfactory to buyers or sellers, and 
practically no business is noted. Con- 
servative operators are not disposed to 
book on the new crop until new wheat is 
available and a price basis established. 
The business already placed is strictly 
speculative, and probably of limited vol- 
ume. Failure of the Shipping Board to 
equalize ocean rates on flour and wheat 
has caused keen disappointment. Gen- 
eral chaotic condition of rail transpor- 
tation matters, uncertainty of reopening 
of the option markets on wheat, and other 
adverse factors, tend to impart a pessi- 
mistic outlook to the milling industry. 

Export business to the West Indies 
and South American ports is nothing ‘to 
speak of, and no indications of increased 
activity at this time are apparent. 

Quotations are $13.30@13.40 bbl for 95 
per cent, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered 
Kansas City rate points. ; 

Millfeed demand quiet, with prices be- 
low last week’s figures. Bran is especial- 
ly draggy, with the heavier feeds taken 
more readily, Gradual reduction of op- 
erations is curtailing output, and sur- 
plus is not accumulating to any extent. 
Mills are not inclined to take on for- 
ward contracts, but some are booked for 
the first half of July. 

Price range: bran $2.421/,  mill-run 
$2.621%,, gray shorts $2.85, basis Kansas 
City. 

NOTES 

John Novak, assistant sales-manager 
Kansas Milling Co., will begin his vaca- 
tion this week. 

F. R. Velarde, formerly of El Paso, 
Texas, has been placed in charge of the 
export flour sales department of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Jesse C. Stewart, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
representative in his territory of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., called at the 
company’s office this week. He reports 
sales slow and flour stocks fair with his 
entire trade. 

Rain and cool weather retarded har- 
vesting this week in this locality. So 
far there has been slight damage, if any, 
due to wet weather. With favorable con- 
ditions from now on, the work will soon 
be finished. Good yield and quality is 
anticipated. Further south, and extend- 
ing into Oklahoma, some damage is 
claimed on shock grain, but not serious 
as yet. There appears to be an excess of 
laborers right now. 





Federation Committees Named 
Cuicaco, Itt., June 26.—Secretary A. 
P. Husband, of the Millers’ National 
Federation, has made public a list of the 
members of the various standing commit- 

tees for 1920-21, They are as follows: 


ARBITRATION 
Fred N. Rowe, chairman, Valley City 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich; Orrin 
C. Lake, Ewart & Lake, Groveland Sta- 
tion, N. Y; E. A. Everett, Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn; 
Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas; Lee F. Graybill, 
The Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio; W. E. 

Meek, Meek Milling Co., Marissa, Ill. 


CROP IMPROVEMENTS 
Franklin Edwards, chairman, Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co; Griffith Ellis, David 
Ellis & Sons, Indiana, Pa; Ferd P. 
Meyer, John F. Meyer & Sons, St. Louis; 
George Pennock Urban, George P. Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y; Karl War- 
kentin, Newton (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 
FINANCE AND MEMBERSHIP 
B. W. Marr, chairman, Gwinn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; Dwight M. Bald- 
win, Metropolitan Life Building, Minne- 


apolis; H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. same, -—s4y C. M. Hardenbergh, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City; C. Powell Smith, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


EXPORT TRADE . 
B. J. Rothwell, chairman, Bay State 
Milling Co., Boston; Charles L. Roos, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas; 
T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind; E. C. Andrews, Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis; O. D. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; C. H. Coch- 
ran, Washburn-Crosby Co., Buffalo; W. 
L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind; H.G.Spear, Mid-West Flour 
Mills Co., Columbus, Ohio; J. R. Short, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Karl E. Hum- 
phrey, El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co; O. F. Oleson, Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; F. H. Price, ex officio, 
82 Beaver Street, New York City. 


GRAIN STANDARDIZATION AND INSPECTION 
E, C. Andrews, chairman, Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis; Harry Stadon, 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Edgar H. Evans, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind; R. S. 
Hurd, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; F. B. Rice, Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago; J. W. Morrison, 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills; Frank F. 
Henry, Washburn-Crosby Co., Buffalo. 


LEGISLATION 

Thomas L. Moore, chairman, Dunlop 
Mills, Richmond, Va; Fred E. Pond, 
Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo; A. T. 
Collins, Shupe Mills, Mount Pleasant, 
Pa; L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; F. G. Emmons, Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich; Frank 
Kell, Wichita Mill & Elevator Co.,, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; L. E. Moses, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; C. H. 
Bell, Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

MILLERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE 

C. B. Jenkins, chairman, Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co; H. B. Sparks, Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill; H. S. Helm, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; L. 
S. Mohr, Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City ; 
Jacob Knauss, Phoenix Flour Mill, Ev- 
ansville, Ind. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS, TRADE-MARKS AND 
PUBLICITY 

Charles T. Olson, chairman, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn; Frank F. 
Henry, Washburn-Crosby Co., Buffalo; 
George A. Amendt, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich; L. C. Chase, Mansfield 
(Ohio) Milling Co; Edgar H. Evans, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind; J. 
L. Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., Sparta, Ill; 
George H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co; A. E. Bernet, Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis; 
E. S. Rea, Rea-Patterson Milling Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas; August J. Bulte, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City; H. Dittmer, Enid (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co; Chauncy Abbott, Jr. Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co; John S. Pills- 
bury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn; W. B. Anderson, 
Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

SALES CONTRACT 

E. V. Hoffman, chairman, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; W. B. 
Webb, Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co; 
J. W. Ganong, Portland (Oregon) Flour- 
ing Mills Co; Carl W. Sims, Sims Mill- 
ing Co., Frankfort, Ind; George Motley, 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Rochester, 
N. Y; J. B. McLemore, Independent 
Life Building, Nashville, Tenn; George 
S. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCIAL FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 


William G. Crocker, chairman, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; G. A. 
Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky; Martin Ismert, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; W. V. Hamil- 
ton, Wm. Hamilton & Son, Caledonia, 
N. Y; Bert Ingels, Sperry Flour Co., 
Vallejo, Cal. 

TRANSPORTATION 


James C. Andrews, chairman, Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston, Minneapolis; L. A. 
Valier, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis; E. S. Wagner, Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago; Mark N. Mennel, 


Mennel Milling Co. Toledo, Ohio; J, B. 
Cc 


. 
Nashville, Tenn; Frank mas 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Fall 
Texas; Joseph E. Young, Millbourne 
Mills, Philadelphia; W. F. Marsh, New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co. 


C. H. Cmarren. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mrxn., June 29.—Buyers last 
week made no important purchases; still, 
mills sold a little flour, enough to dispose. 
of their output, noting that buyers gen- 
erally waited until nearly bare of su 

lies before coming in for fresh stock. 
n most cases they asked prompt deliv- 
ery. many however, are reported fairly 
well supplied. Until there is a clarifi- 
cation of the wheat situation, no revival 
of general buying is to be expected, 

Steady inquiry was reported for durum 
flour, but it resulted in only small scat- 
tered business. Sales were entirely for 
part or full cars, no round lots being 
moved. The mill made a 50c reduction 
in asking prices, due to lower wheat 
market. 

Rye market showed strength on good 
bidding and light stocks, The mill quot- 
ed a 10@25c advance in asking prices, 
but there was no interest in the market, 
except for small local purchases. 

Millfeed- continues strong, but trade 
narrow. One mill was in a position to 
offer, off and on; another only in limited 
lots; the other was out of the market, 
sold up. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
61 


Sa. WHER i608 ieee eS 22,420 

EMOt WOO 60 vcvdicedse ruck 22,615 61 

Eanes FORE cis s és ci Kats ets 24,515 66 

TWO: YOR: OHO. 65 vt da% cher 17,255 47 
NOTES 


Last sale of Duluth Board of Trade 
membership was made at $6,300. 

T. H. Hagen recently sold his mem- 
bership in the Duluth Board of Trade, 
and retired from the market. 

A. Mennel, president of the Harter 
Milling Co., Toledo and Fostoria, Ohio, 
was in this market last week. John Mc- 
Leod, Minneapolis, also visited on 
*change. 

Receipts of grain continue to keep up 
comparatively strong in comparison with 
former movement. Arrivals, however, 
were mainly advised as applying on for- 
mer to-arrive contracts. This left only 
a small proportion of the daily run to 
come on the market for sale. 

Shipping of grain is on an improved 
scale, both boat and car movement. 
Stocks are pretty well scattered in dif- 
ferent houses, and it takes time to get it 
assembled and in shape for loading, To 
fill out cargoes, small lots must be taken 
on at several houses. Line boats and 
small outside boats are carrying the 
present movement. 

Cash rye demand proved sufficient to 
clean up daily offerings at satisfactory 
prices. Offers were liberal last week and 
today, indicating that growers or hold- 
ers were taking advantage of the pres- 
ent strong basis to market their holdings. 
Houses specializing in this grain also 
took on September delivery.. Bids were 
quoted today to arrive by Sept. 15 at 2c 
over that delivery. Future market slowed 
up somewhat. ‘ 

There was a revision in wheat prices 
the past week to the extent of l5c in 
spring and a slight to fair shading in 
durum. The easier situation was at- 
tributed to slow cash inquiry in the face 
of favorable crop reports. In conse- 
quence, mills reduced flour quotations ac- 
cordingly. Offerings of spring wheat 
were cared for by local or outside mill- 
ing interests, and elevators handled the 
durum, but buyers did not press pur- 
chases. 

Two boatloads of Argentine flax, ag- 
gregating 232,000 bus, arrived last week 
and unloaded into store. One cargo 
went to Spencer Kellogg & Sons, and 
the other to Consolidated “E.” The latter 
was understood to be for account of 
Minneapolis crushers, and later to be 
moved down there, when cars become 
available. It is reported that, with the 
exception of about 100,000 bus, the 447,- 
000 accumulation carried here has been 
bought for consumption needs, 

F. G. Cartson. 
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CROP BULLETINS 
i (Continued from page 1516.) 
season, the prospects for yield and qual- 
ity are extremely promising. 
ree W. C. Tirrany. 


Porttanp, Orecon, June 26.—Crop 
conditions. in Oregon continue excellent. 
Winter wheat was further benefited this 
week by rains, and in the principal wheat- 

ing counties is looking fine. It is 
filling in the milder sections, and is head- 
ing elsewhere. Spring wheat, oats and 
barley are thriving, except that some 


‘late oats have a poor stand. Some of 


the earlier spring wheat is heading. Har- 
vest of barley fs beginning in Jackson 
County. Corn is backward, owing to the 
cool weather, but is now beginning to 
grow well. Early corn is recovering from 
the effect of the late frost. 

Detailed reports show that Umatilla 
County is almost certain to have its usual 
5,000,000-bu wheat crop. Sherman and 
Wasco counties have no complaint to 
make as to the prospect. In the Grande 
Ronde valley the wheat prospects are 50 
per cent better than last year, and cen- 
tral Oregon will raise more wheat than 
ever before. J. M. LownspAate. 


500,000,000 Bushels of Winter Wheat 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 26.—A win- 
ter wheat yield in excess of 500,000,000 
bus was predicted here in a_ report 
on the crop outlook issued by A. W. 
Douglas, chairman of the committee on 
statistics and standards of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. The re- 
port says in part: 

“Whenever the weather and soil con- 
ditions permitted, farmers have been 
busy planting and cultivating. Much 
corn has been put in under the best pos- 
sible conditions of moisture-soaked 

round. The spring wheat acreage will 

less than last year, but soil conditions 
are far better. The yield of winter 
wheat will somewhat exceed 500,000,000 
bus, unless the weather be unfavorable 
during harvest-time. 

“Tt has been rather dry in northern 
California, but elsewhere very wet. 
Ranges and pastures generally are in 
fine shape, and live stock is in good con- 
dition. There is a continued promise of 
a large yield of all manner of feed and 
forage for live stock. One constant sign 
of improvement in business-like farming 
is the steadily growing number of silos 
all over the country.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Canadian Crop Report 
Toronto, Oxt., June 26.—The Cana- 
dian government has issued its first bul- 
letin on the crops of 1920. This deals 
mainly with seeding and condition of the 
newly sown crops. The following tables 
show the main features of this bulletin: 


ACREAGE UNDER SEED IN ALL CANADA 
1920 1919 


Wheat ....--eeeees- 16,921,000 19,126,000 
Oats .nceccccewesens 15,291,000 14,952,000 
Barley .....+-ss+0++ 2,574,000 2,645,000 
RYO nn cc ccc cee renves 730,100 753,000 
WESTERN PROVINCES 
1920 1919 
Wheat ......--500-- 15,502,700 17,750,000 
OStw on ceccccvesvess 9,613,700 9,452,000 
Barley ...--+-e+eses 1,751,500 1,800,000 
RYO wc cccccsecccesee 562,100 573,000 


Of the total wheat sown in all Canada 
this year, 740,300 acres are of winter va- 
rieties, leaving -a total under spring 
wheat at 16,180,000 acres. 

The condition of wheat at the end of 
May was found to be 98 per cent of the 
general average of past years, oats and 
barley 98, and rye 96. 

A. H, Barey. 


Ideal Weather for Canadian Crops 

Toronto, Ont., June 26.—Weather 
conditions throughout the week have 
been ideal. All parts of the country re- 
port good progress of grain crops. News 
from the western provinces is particu- 
larly favorable. The only feature that is 
giving any concern is the grasshopper 
plague, but even this is confined in area 
and fairly well under control. Some 
parts of southern Alberta could do with 
more rain, but these are relatively unim- 
portant. Estimates of the probable yield 
of wheat reach as high as 300,000,000 
bus. Other grains are in equally good 
condition. e area under wheat in the 
West is 15,500,000 acres. 

The winter wheat crop of Ontario is 
now within a month of maturity. On the 


whole, it is: in 
districts are showing the effect of want 
of rain in May, but most reports say the 
crop will be of average size or better. 
The area is 620,000 acres. 

Similar. conditions as to grain crops 
— in Quebec and the Maritime 

rovinces, 

A. H. Barmey. 





Government Weather Survey 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 26.—While 
the temperature was too low and there 
was a-lack of sunshine in most central 
and northeastern states for the best 
growth of corn and other sunshine-loving 
crops, the cool weather was unusually 
favorable for winter wheat and other 
grains that are reaching the critical pe- 
riod of development, the Weather Bu- 
reau announces in its weekly crop bulle- 
tin. Some local damage to crops oc- 
curred, notably in southern Wisconsin 
and central and northern Maryland, and 
fieldwork was delayed in sections where 
excessive rains fell. Cultivation was car- 
ried on rapidly, however, in regions of 
lighter rainfall, and most fields are free 
of grass and weeds. There was insuf- 
ficient moisture in some central and 
southeastern districts, but in general 
crops made satisfactory advance. _ Irri- 
gated crops made good growth in the 
West where the water supply was suf- 
ficient, but dry-land crops needed mois- 
ture in some sections. 

Joun J. MaRRinan. 





Finance and Transport Discussed 

Curcaco, I11., June 26.—A committee 
of four members of the Iowa Bankers’ 
Association conferred with officials of the 
Federal Reserve Bank here Wednesday, 
June 23, regarding the financing of grain 
holdings in Iowa, and the furnishing of 
cars for the movement of grain. ‘Rhey 
were enroute to Washington, where they 
conferred with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, asking that a preferential 
order be issued for the movement of 
coarse grains. 

A committee of bankers from the lead- 
ing markets recently made a request to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that wheat be given preference in sup- 
plying cars, so that between the two in- 
terests there are likely to be complica- 
tions, should all requests be granted. 
Should wheat be given preference, it is 
expected that the movement of corn and 
oats will be restricted. 

It is claimed that there are over 100,- 
000,000 bus of grain in Iowa, mostly 
corn, which bankers are carrying through 
loans to elevator operators and farmers, 
and they are anxious to have it liquidated 
and moved to terminal markets. There 
is also a great deal of live stock -which 
is being carried on loans, and liquidation 
is desired. C. H. CHatren. 





- Victory for the Barge Canal 

Burra, N, Y., June 26.—The decision 
has been announced by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission directing the New York 
Central Railroad to provide transporta- 
tion service between the Erie basin canal 
terminal at Buffalo and shippers on its 
tracks, or shippers at other points, with 
which the New York Central can inter- 
change traffic. This decision means that 
shippers will not now have to patronize 
railroads exclusively, and that the barge 
canal has won another victory. Shipping 
interests here express keen satisfaction 
over the ruling. 

E, Baneasser. 





Fire Damages. Utah Mill 

Ocpen, Urtan, June 26.—Fire that 
swept the plant of the Beaver, Utah, 
woolen and flour mills, Thursday, caused 
a loss of over $100,000. The plants had 
been recently combined. Beaver, with- 
out a fire department, was unable to do 
effective work in combating the flames. 
The new woolen mills were equipped with 
machinery for making blankets and mat- 
tresses. Wheat and raw wool had been 
stored in the plant by farmers and stock- 
raisers, losses falling on the Yardley, 
Shephard, Tolton and Low interests. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





The exports from Malaga, Spain, to 
the United States during the first quarter 
of 1920 amounted to $2,558,999, a slight 
increase over the corresponding period 
of 1919. 
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FAR EASTERN POLICY 


The United States, according to Mr. 
Sherrill, “is bounded on the’ south by 
the Monroe Doctrine, on the east by our 
opportunity of service to stricken Europe, 
on the north by the Anglo-Saxon racial 
tie, and on the west by the Japanese 
problem.” In his book, “Have We a Far 
Eastern Policy?” he concerns himself 
only with the western boundary, about 
which, he says, America knows little and 
should know much more. It is his belief 
that the great question confronting the 
world, now that the European war is at 
an end, is: “Shall the Pacific Ocean con- 
tinue pacific?” 

Mr. Sherrill is an ardent student of 
oriental affairs. His present work is the 
result of 10 months spent in the Far 
East, where he gathered, by observation 
and through conversations with states- 
men, merchants and leaders of thought, 
the notes. that now appear in book form. 
He deals with the Hawaiian Islands, the 
Philippines, Japan, China, Korea and 
Australia, outlining the critical inter- 
relations of policy and ambition that 
weave these regions into what is so 
vaguely understood in this country as 
the far eastern question. 

From the interrogatory nature of. his 
title, it is correctly to be inferred, at 
the outset, that Mr, Sherrill believes the 
United States has no definite oriental 
policy. This assumption of the author 
is no doubt justified, in a general way, 
and Mr. Sherrill aims to put forth a 
propaganda that will aid the American 
people in the formation of a vigorous 
and definite programme of action and 
ideas. His views as to what this coun- 
try’s policy should be may not meet those 
of many Americans, but at least they 
will be found worthy of attentive con- 
sideration. 

To the Japanophobe, Mr. Sherrill will 
appear to display too much sympathy 
for the problems and ambitions of 
Japan. He does not greatly censure 
that country for its Shantung action, 
and confesses that he sees little justice 
in the outcry from this side of the Pa- 
cific that would oust Japan from the 
mainland of Asia without any apparent 
moral outrage whatever over leaving 
European nations undisturbed in their 
much greater political and geographical 
usurpations. He has no sympathy, either, 
for the element of Americans who cry 
loudly for interference by this country 
in China, forgetting that the Monroe 
Doctrine, from its very nature, will not 
honestly stretch that far. Mr. Sherrill 
advises, rather, that America should 
either confine her interference in Asiatic 
affairs to participation in an internation- 
al consortium, or remain entirely aloof 
from the Orient. Further, he would 
abandon the Philippines, not by giving 
them independence, but by transferring 
responsibility in them to some such na- 
tion as Holland, in exchange for wid- 
ened possessions and influence in the 
Caribbean. 

Mr. Sherrill makes a determined effort 
to down the Yellow-Peril bogey, ad- 
vancing the rather sobering White-Peril 
counterview of the Japanese. From 
these diverging sentiments he draws the 
moral that both are mostly wrong, and 
should be adjusted; that it is time for 
the jingoes in both countries to correct 
their views in the interest of world- 
peace. 

“Whatever else we do,” Mr. Sherrill 
says in his concluding chapter, “there is 
need for definite assurance by our gov- 
ernment of backing to such of our busi- 
ness men as undertake proper ventures 
in China. Not long ago it was the fash- 
ion to abuse fair government support of 
its nationals abroad,—the critics called 
it ‘dollar diplomacy,’—but I for one 
earnéstly believe that the American busi- 
ness man deserves support from home 
when his American dollar is invested 
abroad. . . . As for the famous and fre- 
quently discussed Open Door in China, 
what of it? It has never existed, does 
not exist today, and never will exist ex- 
cept in such parts as are completely un- 
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der the control of an international con- 
sortium. . . . ere is one error that 
the United States should undertake tv 
correct—we are not and never should 
have been a nursery governess for China 
We are not called upon especially to 
protect the integrity of her territory, it 
indeed there be any left to protect. We 
can’t warn the whole world off our hemi- 
sphere through the Monroe Doctrine, and 
at the same time dictate to Japan or 
any other power what they must not do 
in China. It is dangerous nonsense, and 
it is bad business.” 


“Have We a Far Eastern Policy?’ by; 
Charles W. Sherrill; Charles Scribner’ 
Sons, New York; $2.50 net. 

* * 


THE RISING TIDE OF COLOR 


“The white world today stands at th 
crossroads of life and death. It stand: 
where the Greek world stood at the clos: 
of the Peloponnesian War. A fever ha: 
racked the white frame and undermined 
its constitution. The unsound thera 
peutics of its diplomatic practitioner 
retard convalescence and endanger rea! 
recovery. Worst of all, the instinct of 
race-solidarity has partially atrophied 
. . . Decisions—firm decisions—must }. 
made. Constructive measures—drasti 
measures—must be taken. Above all 
time presses, and drift is fatal. The tid 
ebbs. _ The swimmer must put fort) 
strong strokes to reach the shore. Els: 
—swift oblivion in the dark ocean.” 

A dismal state of affairs, indeed, ye 
this, in the opinion of Lothrop Stod 
dard,- author of “The Rising ‘Tide o 
Color,” is the fate that awaits the whit: 
race, in its ancient battle with the col 
ored peoples of the world: a fate a 
celerated by the ravages of the late wa: 

At first notice, this alarming and me! 
ancholy picture seems journalisticall) 
saffron and sensational; but, as the in 
troduction suggests, the reader may, a 
the author’s thread of argument un 
rolls, “recoil at the logic of his deduc 
tions.” 

In “The French Revolution in San 
Domingo,” written before the great war, 
Mr. Stoddard said: “The world-wide 
struggle between the primary races of 
mankind—the ‘conflict of color, as_ it 
has been happily termed—bids fair to bx 
the fundamental problem of the twen 
tieth century, and great communities like 
the United States of America, the South 
African Confederation, and Australasi: 
regard the ‘color question’ as perhap 
the gravest problem of the future.” 

Mr. Stoddard takes up this thesis in 
his present work, and develops it with 
gloomy persistence and logic. Political 
ly, the world is nine-tenths white; but, 
the author points out, it is but fou 
tenths white in blood. Speaking by con- 
tinents, Europe, North America to the 
Rio Grande, the southern portion of 
South America, the Siberian part of 
Asia, and Australasia constitute the real 
white world; while the bulk of Asia, vir- 
tually the whole of Africa, and most of 
Central and South America form the 
world of color. The respective areas of 
these two racially contrasted worlds arc 
22,000,000 square miles for the white an 
31,000,000 square miles for the colore:| 
races. 

There is a still more marked statistic: 
disproportion, however, in the tables 0! 
population. The total number of the 
world’s inliabitants is 1,700,000,000. Of 
these 550,000,000 are white and 1,150. 
000,000 colored, the latter outnumberiny 
the former by more than two to one, An- 
other significant circumstance is the fact 
that the bulk of the white race is situat- 
ed in the narrow peninsula of Europ:, 
the rest being widely scattered throug) 
out the remainder of the world. 

There can be no doubt, Mr. Stoddar 
thinks, that the population ratio is shift- 
ing still further in favor of color, “Treat- 
ing the primary race stocks as units,” he 
says, “it would appear that whites ten: 
to double in 80 years, yellows and browns 
in 60 years, blacks in 40 years.” The 
colored races show no declining birth 
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crowded homelands. In fact, he ar 6 a 
rapidly growing consciousness of their 
position cad and potential powers among the 
colored and a dangerous sol- 
idarity of gy rae The war, he thinks, 
contributed greatly to this end; while it 
shattered white e solidarity, it increased the 
unity and the hopes of the colored man. 

These are the remedies outlined by 
Mr. Stoddard for averting the astound- 
ing catastrophe against which he gives 
warning: 

“First and foremost, the wretched Ver- 
sailles business will’ have to be thor- 
oughly revised. As it stands, dragon’s 
teeth have been sown over both Europe 
ind Asia, and unless they be plucked up 
they will presently grow a crop of cata- 
lysms which will seal the white world’s 
doom. 

“Secondly, some sort of provisional un- 
derstanding must be arrived at between 
ihe white world and renascent Asia. We 
whites will have to abandon our tacit as- 
sumption of permanent domination over 
\sia, while Asiatics will have to forego 
their dreams of migration to white lands 
ind. penetration of Africa and Latin 
\merica. Unless some such understand- 
ing is arrived at, the world will drift in- 
to a gigantic race-war. 

“Thirdly, even within the white world, 
inigrations of lower human types like 
those which have worked such havoc in 
the United States must be rigorously 
curtailed. Such migrations upset stand- 
irds, sterilize better stocks, increase low 
types, and compromise national futures 
more than war, revolutions, or native de- 
terioration.” 

Such are the terrific tasks to which 
Mr. Stoddard invites a world that is 
much more interested in moving pic- 
tures, motor-cars, presidential elections 
and daily bread. 


The Rising Tide of Color,” 
Stoddard; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
York; $3 net. 


by Lothrop 
New 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A RACE HORSE 

Mr. Yates’s book should please the fol- 
lowers of horse-racing because of his evi- 
dent knowledge of old-time conditions, 
events and personalities in this classical 
sport. He relates many an entertaining 
anecdote, describes touts, jockeys, and 
plungers of the past, and even views 
human kind through the eyes of a saga- 
cious beast. He has clothed the old-time 
race-horse owner, possessing a thousand 
tricks for winning matches, with an in- 
delible romance. 

“The Autobiography of a Race Horse” 
is an entertaining story, supposedly nar- 
rated by a fine old race horse. It has 
many thrilling moments, enlightened by 
a touch of humor. There are descrip- 
tions of famous old races of the early 
nineties in Missouri, Kansas and Laouis- 
iana, the days when guns were handier 
than they are now, and when it was 
sometimes imperative for the winner to 
get away with the purse by clever strata- 
gems, 

As an example of racing wiles, an in- 
cident is related of a horse being trans- 
formed into a opr pempeon carriage plug, 
harnessed to an old buggy and driven in- 
to a town where a fair was in progress. 
The driver had disguised himself as an 
inebriated country boy, and it was not 
long before he had everybody betting on 
the local horse against his own disrepu- 
table looking nag. The race was won, 
of course, by the camouflaged horse; and 
naturally the disguised outfit, under the 
impulse of discretion, made haste in van- 
ishing from that irate community. 
= ‘he Autobiography of a Race Horse,’ by 


. B. Yates; George H. Doran Co., New 
York; $1.75 net. 





One-Reel Explosive Dusts 

Wasuineton, D. C., June 26.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has just issued 
4 new one-reel motion picture entitled 
“Explosive Dusts,” prepared in co-opera- 
tion with the United States Grain Cor- 
poration. The film is especially adapted 
for exhibition in high schools as well as 
before grain and milling men, fire pre- 
vention and insurance associations, and 
others directly interested in the subject, 
the department states. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 











ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE 

The grist of — editor will give a 
prize of $1 or less to the first grade 
pupil of any American public school to 
submit a correct, or approximately cor- 
rect, analysis and diagram of the fol- 
lowing sentence expressing the decision 
of the United States Shipping Board in 
the matter of wheat and flour rates: 

“. , . determination should rest with 
respective and changing conditions sur- 
rounding these commodities in regard to 
respective relations between the two or 
in like manner between any other manu- 
factured product or raw material.” 

Modestly, the grist of grins editor 
suggests, a way of interpretation, that 
the Shipping Board meant to convey 
the idea that “the evanescence of the ir- 
respective is- more diurnal than circum- 
ferous unless, as may be the case and in 
regard of each, the irregularity is more 
frontoparietal than equinoctial or linear 
because of a slight flattening at the poles 
and the beers being on the plaintiff in the 
case.” 

* * 


Mrs. Smith: “Does the baby take after 
your husband?” 

Mrs. Jones: “Yes, indeed. We have 
taken his bottle away from him, and the 
other day the little darling tried to creep 
down the cellar steps.” 

—The Home Sector. 
* * 


Alfred: 
her husband, doesn’t she? 


“That young bride worships 


o” 


Ethel: “Well, she places burnt offer- 
ings before him three times a day.” 
—Judge. 
* * 
Sergeant: “Why haven’t you shaved 


this morning?” 
Private (rubbing his face in great sur- 


prise): “Ain’t I shaved?” 

Sergeant: “No, you’re not. I want to 
know why.” 

Private: “Well, you see, there was a 


dozen of us using the same mirror, and 

I guess I must have shaved some other 

man,” —American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

“This thrift expert gives some good ad- 
vice.” 

“How’s that?” 

“He says every time we earn a dollar 
we should save half of it.” 

“Umph! What are you going to do if 
you’ve already spent $1.50 by the time 
you’ve earned $1?” 

—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
* * 

“Redwood Bailey,” the famous Ameri- 
can Indian, was arrested some time ago 
for a “seditious” speech made to a street 
crowd. The “cop” taking him in charge 
said: “If you don’t like this country, why 
don’t you go back where you came from?” 

—Pearson’s. 
* * 

Extraordinary reversal of form: Little 
boys who grow up and think that teach- 
ers ought to be given enough to live on. 

—New York Evening Post. 
* * 

“You'll pardon my saying so, I hope, 
old fellow, but I’ve noticed that lately 
you’ve been looking rather peculiar.” 


“Yes—well, the fact is that ever since ° 


New Year’s I’ve been trying to live up 
to the principle of ‘He who hesitates is 
lost,’ coupled with that of ‘Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread,’ and you see 
what it has done to me.” 
‘— London Opinion. 
* * 

During debate in the New York state 
assembly one day, when Governor Smith 
was a member of that body, another 
member arose to a question of personal 





sot 00 ee ee 
ing that he was a uate of Cornell. 
meeting, oth- 


announced: 
“I am a graduate of the F. F. M.” 
“What co is that?” 
“Fulton Fish Market.” 
—World’s Work. 
* e 


COUNTER-ATTACK 


“Did that cultured book agent sell you 
a set of Hugo’s works?” 

“No, I talked him out of it.” 

“How did you do that?” 

“I noticed that every time I mispro- 
nounced ‘Les Miserables’ he writhed in 
his chair, so I kept it up until the poor 
devil fied.” —Birmingham Age-Herald. 

* * 


Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. Johnson had 
met on the street and were discussing the 
frailties of their mutual friends, when 
Mrs. Johnson’s little daughter, who was 
interestedly regarding Mrs. Perkins’ new 
spring chapeau, suddenly burst out: 

“Mother, I—” 


“Hush, darling,” said the mother. 


“Mother—” 
“Will you be quiet!” 
“Mother, Mrs. Perkins’ hat doesn’t 


make me laugh!” —Washington Dirge. 
* 


* 
A SPORTING PARSON 


Mistress: “I see the new curate has 
called. What is he like, Smithers?” 
Butler (who had noticed that the 
curate was dressed for golf): “He had 
the appearance, my lady, of being out of 
’oly orders for the day.” —Punch. 
* * 
“Did the captain do anything to clean 
up the precinct?” 
“Some say he got $60,000 in a month.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal, 
a * 
Teacher: “What are the properties of 
heat and cold?” 
Small Pupil; “The property of heat is 
to expand, and cold to contract.” 
Teacher: “Now give me an example.” 
Small Pupil: “In summer, when it is 
hot, the days are long; in winter, when it 
is cold, the. days are short.” 
—Chicago News. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 





WANTED—FLOUR MILLERS AND FLOUR 
packers; steady work. Address Ansted 
& Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio. 








SALESMAN WANTED 

Flour salesman wanted for southern 
Kansas and Missouri territory by“re- 
liable and well-known mill with 
established trade; will consider only 
man of experience and ability to 
handle big business on  salary- 
commission basis. Address 659, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





IOWA SALESMAN WANTED 
Experienced flour salesman for Iowa by 
well-known interior Kansas mill; must 
be able to hold and develop business; 
start work at once, salary and commis- 
sion basis. Address 658, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—SALESMAN FOR NEW ENG- 

. land by first-class Kansas mill; reply, giv- 
ing references, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address M, care Northwestern 
Miller, 23-25 Beaver Street, New York. 


A 600-BBL MINNESOTA MILL, LOC. TED 
not far from Minneapol roy a ble 
office man; would p oe 
young man who is looking ae oe 
ment; naturally, one with mill ecpiteass 
preferred. Address 3339, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN 
Must be reliable and 
Give 

in first 


for Iowa. 
experienced. references 
letter. 


Century Milling 


and experience 
Address The 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in south- 
eastern states territory; good salary to 
man who can qualify for the position; give 
references and experience in first letter. 
Address Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn, 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 





Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 

SALESMEN 
Increased capacity by estab- 


lished spring wheat mill calls 
for services of three or four 
strictly high-class salesmen to 
work jobbing and bakery trade 
in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, etc. 
Only interested in men suffi- 
ciently capable to sell biggest 
accounts in_ territories; must 
have strong, pleasing personal- 
ity; good moral character; offer 
liberal basis of remuneration to 
men of proven ability. Give 
references, experience in first 
letter. Address 3309, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


WE NEED MAN FOR OUR SMALL MILL 
in Wisconsin who can do custom feed- 
grinding and look after side line of manu- 
facturing corn meal, graham, rye and 
buckwheat flour; position is steady and 
pay right; applicant must be willing to 
work as well as oversee; give full details 
in first letter, addressing 3336, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





ASSISTANT SALES-MANAGER 
WANTED 


1,000-bb] soft wheat mill, lo- 
cated in the Middle West, seeks 
the service of an assistant 
sales-manager—one who has 
had some experience along this 
line and who can handle corre- 
spondence and office detail. 
State experience and salary ex- 
pected. All replies will be 
treated as confidential. Address 
3303, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AT ONCE, CAPABLE HEAD 
miller for large corn mill manufacturing 
high-grade degerminated table meal, grits, 
corn flour, etc; applicant should be thor- 
oughly experienced, up to date, - energetic, 
resourceful and possess the faculiy of get- 
ting along with others in a large organi- 
zation; give full history, references and 
state salary expected in first letter. Ad- 
dress A. H. C., care Northwestern Miller, 
339 Ohio Buillding, Toledo, Ohio. 





(Continued on next page.) 









































































































LARGE MINNEAPOLIS MILL, WHOSE 
flour is favorably known and well estab- 
lished, plans et aggressive sales policy 
in TIilinois and has openings for several 
salesmen with good records who 
are ambitious for positions that will offer 
every opportunity for advancement; write 
fully in first letter. Address 3335, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER, HARD OR SOFT 
wheat; any location; life experience with 
all makes of machinery. Address 3312, 
“ eare Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS ENGINEER; WOULD LIKE TO EN. 
gage with good mill company as chief; 
give salary paid and hours in first letter. 
Address 3316, care Northwestern Miller, 
» Minne®polis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 300 TO 500 BBL 
mill; can furnish good references; have 
lifetime experience with hard and soft 
wheat; will guarantee results. Address 
$324, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


COMPETENT, EXPERIENCED AND WELL 
versed in up-to-date milling; have had 
wide experience in some of the most mod- 
ern mills; desire employment as miller. 
Address 3318, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER BY YOUNG MAR- 
ried man; lifetime experience in mills 
from 60 to 300 bbis; best references; come 
on short notice; state wages and capacity. 
Address 3333, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MEDIUM-SIZED 
mill; best of service rendered and must 
have good salary; good house to live in 
and permanent place after proving ability 
desired. Address 3311, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY YOUNG MAN, AGE 27, FIVE YEARS’ 
experience both large and small mills; 
qualified for responsible position in grain 
or accounting department; capable, indus- 
trious; state nature of position and salary. 
Address 660, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 























EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, FA- 
vorably acquainted with trade in south- 
ern Iowa, central Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania, would like po- 
sition July 1; salary and commission, bond 
if necessary. Address 3286, care North- 
western miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 1,000 
bbis, or second in larger; either hard 
wheat or durum products; can do reflow- 
ing and millwright work; have my own 
tools; married, 45 years of age; position 
must be steady. Address 3289, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILL AGENT AND SALESMAN WISHES 
connections with a first-class northwestern 
mill as representative; known to all New 
England bakers, also jobbers; salary or 
commission basis; also about ready to put 
on a selling force. Address 3334, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN FAVORABLY AC- 
quainted with Michigan trade wishes con- 
nection with up-to-date aggressive north- 
western or southwestern mill; can com- 
mence work middle of July or Aug. 1. 
Address A. L. D., care Northwestern 
Miller, 339 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL FROM 300 
to 1,000 bbis capacity by a thoroughly re- 
liable, capable miller of 30 years’ practical 
experience in hard and soft wheat; also in 
rye and buckwheat; the past eight years 
as head miller in a medium-sized mill in 
the West; understand millwright work; 
can keep mill in best of condition; best of 
references as to my ability and character. 
Address 3313, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FIRST-CLASS MILLING SUPERINTEND- 


ioras mills, wishes to get in touch with 

some good milling firm that wants a first- 

class man; understand mill construction 

as well as operation; 18 years’ experience 

i men, Address Box 716, Enid, 
a, 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in good up-to-date mill, not under 1,500 
bbls capacity; now head miller in 4,500-bbl 
mill, but for good reason want to make a 
change; strictly up to date and can assure 
most pleasing results; well posted in hard 
and soft wheat milling, also well up on 
corn. cereal milling; will require 30 days’ 
notice; can furnish finest of references 
from former and present employers; salary 
$300 to $350 per month. Address “Abil- 
ity,” 8328, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS DISTRICT OR ASSISTANT SALES- 


manager; the advertiser, at present hold- 
ing a position in a similar capacity, is 
desirous of getting in touch with a good 
reliable mill manufacturing spring and 
winter wheat flours of proven quality and 
wishing to make good connections with 
eastern buyers; references as to past rec- 
ord and responsibility readily furnished; 
have had several years’ experience in sell- 
ing and sales organization for the distribu- 
tion of flour and allied products; corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 3322, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—ONE 


150-BBL RYE FLOUR MILL, 50-BBL MAR- 


vel wheat and feed mill; storage capacity 
10,000 bus grain, flour storage 1,000 bbis; 
good steam outfit, all in first-class condi- 
tion, with opportunity to take over the 
town light service; located Minnesota. Ad- 
dress 3332, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

100- BBL WATER- 
power mill, in northern Minnesota, ample 
power the year round; concrete dam, seven 
acres of land, ample wheat and flour stor- 
age, comfortable dwelling house; mill is 
running, heavy local flour business as well 
as feed; value $20,000; might consider 
good land or merchandise stock for part. 
Independent Grain Co., 704 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR 


FOR SALE 





NE MONITOR NO. 10 GRAIN 
separator, in perfect condition; new sieves 
and brushes? especially adapted to barley 
scalping. Address Sterling Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis. 


368, MODEL C 
Eureka ceuabeing separator, capacity 500 
to 1,000 bus per hour; used very little; 
reason for selling, no use for it. Address 
State Elevator Co., Cascade, Mont. 








FOR SALE—THE COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


for a 100-bbl flour mill, including engine, 
rolls, scourers, sifters, dust collectors, etc; 
in splendid condition; will be sold at sac- 
rifice; building to be used for other pur- 
poses; call or send for descriptive list. 
Johnson & Arneson, Dassel, Minn. 





FOR SALE 


ONE TWO-PAIR-HIGH 9x24 
Strong-Scott feed mill; one two-cylinder 
Barbeau huller, 50 bus capacity; one Nor- 
dyke & Marmon aspirator; one Beall 
scourer, 50 bus capacity; the above ma- 
chinery in good condition, at reasonable 
prices. Address 3317, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








HAVE THREE STANDS OF 9x24-IN DOU- 


ble roller mills, good as new; two stands 
9x24-in two-high feed mills; 30-bu sepa- 
_ Tator; 4-section sifter; six round reels; 
complete small flour mill and a 25-bbl rye 
mill, for which we have no further use; 


guaranteed in good condition and priced 
to sell. Address 3331, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


June $0, 1920 





One Dodge 


wheat steamer. 


One American 


pound tand 
FOR SALE rer cate eng, ak jee tooleaser 


Co 
One pR u peg i gr eg 
One Gould boiler feed pump. 


at a softener, 
Five Nordyke No. 2 wheat heaters; 1 Columbian 


One Fairbanks-Morse 1,000-gallon steam fire pump. 
Two Fairbanks 5 h-p gasoline engines. 
One Howe 8 h-p gasoline engine. 
60-inch fan. 
All the above machinery with valves, piping and 
fittings in good condition. 


C. S. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 











Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High-Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Put Appetite in 
Your Advertising 


—with high-class illustra- 
tions in natural colors. 


They’llsell flour. Let us 
tell you how they have 
sold it before for numer- 
ous mills. 


Buckbee Mears Company 


ST, PAUL 

















BOOKS 


mentioned in The North- 
western Miller, with few 
exceptions, may be ob- 
tained from the 


BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 


If you are interested in 


BOOKS 


send for our Monthly 
Review of New Books— 
mailed free upon request. 








For 52 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 


Z ELNICKER wn ST. LOUIS 








. . The only modern 
Riverside Code miller’s code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $4.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CO. 


627 First Ave.No. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Sick mills need an Expert. 


and “Milling Lessons”’ 50e each ; 


eign $6.75. 


I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
Life experience my guarantee. Finestc redentials. 
“Book of Formulas” $1.50. 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; 


CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind-, U. S. A, 


Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Superin- 


Results sure. My Books “Book of Receipts’ 


Revised 2nd edition the ‘Miller 
The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 








AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLER OF 
lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 
oats milling; have made a specialty of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
planned, built and remodeled mills of this 
kind successfully; have handled mills of 
large capacity, including packing depart- 
ment; good reasons for changing and can 
furnish A No. 1 references. Address “Su- 
perintendent,” 3158, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY AN UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER, 
with 24 years of experience in hard and 
soft wheat, in mills from 100 to 250 bbis; 
do ordinary repair work; have my own 
tools; state salary and kind of mill; must 
have 10 days’ notice; stayed six years with 
my last place; married, no children; pre- 
fer Texas, Arizona, Mexico, California; 
first-class references as a successful miller. 
Address Gathman, 3298, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


MANAGER OR SALES-MANAGER AVAIL- 
able; now employed by southwestern mill- 
ing concern as sales-manager; is open for 
a change; have thorough knowledge and 
experience in every department in mill 
office; am able to take full charge of good- 
‘sized mill; experienced in placing new 
brands on the market; would be disposed 
to thake substantial investment in repu- 
table business; can give references. Ad- 
dress 656, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 














































FOR SALE—CORLISS ENGINE 14x36-IN, 


righthand flywheel, 10-ft diameter by 19-in 
face; in good condition. Address Lovejoy 
Planing Mill Co., 17th and Campbell 
streets, Kansas City, ‘Mo. 


WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters, Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
MPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—18xi2 RIGHT-HAND, SIDE- 


crank, girder frame Bates Corliss engine, 
double eccentric, developing 300 to 350 h-p, 
including jet condenser complete; all in 
good condition, and ready to operate. 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla, 














Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 


James CHAPPELLE, Manager. 
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MILLBOURNE MILLS 


FHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A, 


THREE MILLS 


ONE SPRING WHEAT 
ONE WINTER WHEAT 
ONE RYE 


ALL THE SPRING WHEAT 
NEARLY ALL THE WINTER 
NEARLY ALL THE RYE 
ARE GROWN BEHIND US 


ALL OF ENGLAND 
ALL OF THE CONTINENT 
ARE BEFORE US 


WE ARE AT THE 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD 




















The Northwestern Miller commends the following lines to shippers. They advertise because they want flour business. 
_ In their own interest they will give it careful attention. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE LINES 


ROUTE YOUR SHIPMENTS 


BY THE c 


AMERICAN LINE 


NEW “tas ae 
EW YORK—GLASGOW 
NEW YORK—MANCHESTER 
NEW YORK—AVONMOUTH 
NEW YORK—CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON 
NEW YORK—HAMBURG 
PHILADELPHIA—QUEENSTOWN-— LIVERPOOL 
PHILADELPHIA—ROTTERDAM 
PHILADELPHIA—GLASGOW 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
BALTIMORE—LIVERPOOL 
NORFOLK—LIVERPOOL 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


NEW YORK—LONDON 
PHILADELPHIA—LONDON 
BOSTON—LONDON 

BALTIMORE—LONDON 


DOMINION LINE 


MONTREAL—AVONMOUTH DOCKS (BRISTOL) 
PORTLAND, ME.—AVONMOUTH DOCKS (BRISTOL) 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
BOSTON—LONDON 
BOSTON—MANCHESTER 
NEW ORLEANS—LIVERPOOL 
GALVESTON—LIVERPOOL 


LORD LINE—HEAD LINE 


BALTIMORE—BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


RED STAR LINE 


NEW YORK—SOUTHAMPTON—ANTWERP 
PHILADELPHIA—ANT WERP 
BOSTON—ANTWERP 
BALTIMORE—ANTWERP 


WHITE STAR LINE 


NEW YORK—QUEENSTOWN—LIVERPOOL 
NEW YORK—CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON 
NEW YORK—MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
BOSTON—MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 


WHITE STAR-DOMINION LINE 


MONTREAL—QUEBEC—LIVERPOOL 
PORTLAND, ME.—LIVERPOOL 


WHITE STAR-LAMPORT & HOLT 
ELLERMAN SERVICE 


NEW YORK—MANCHESTER 
For information regarding rates, sailings, bookings, etc., apply to: 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


J. D. ROTH, General Western Freight a La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. O. MARTIN, N. W. F. A., 517 Met. ife B , Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. J. MCCONNELL, S. W. F. A., 1101 i ocise t., St. Louis, Mo. 

or to other Offices of the Company: 
New York, 11 Broadway Portland, Me., 1 India Street _ 
Boston, 84 State Street i Royai Sank Diag 
Montreal, McGill Building New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Tig. 
Philadelphia, Bourse Building Galveston, Marine Building 
Baltimore, Chamber of enka Bldg. Norfolk, Flat Iron Building 












































TO LIVERPOOL 
FROM ST. JOHN’S (N. F.) and HALIFAX (N. S.) 
(Under Contract with the Canadian Government) 
FROM BOSTON (Furness-Warren Line) 
FROM BALTIMORE (Johnston Line) 
FROM NEWPORT NEWS (VA.) and NORFOLK (VA.) 
(Furness Virginia Line) 


TO LONDON 
FROM MONTREAL (CAN. )(Canadian Pacific Ocean Services-Furness 
Line Joint Service) 
FROM HALIFAX (N. S.) and ST. JOHN (N. B.) (Under Contract 
with the Canadian Government) 
FROM ST. JOHN’S (N. F.) (Direct) 
FROM PHILADELPHIA (Furness Philadelphia Transatlantic Line) 
FROM NEWPORT NEWS (VA.) and NORFOLK (VA.) (Furness 


Virginia Line) 


TO MANCHESTER 


FROM MONTREAL (Manchester Liners, Limited) (Summer Service) 

FROM HALIFAX (N. S.) and ST. JOHN (N. B.) (Winter Service) 

FROM PHILADELPHIA (Manchester Liners, Limited) 

a (Furness-Johnston-Manchester Liners Joint 
rvice 


TO CARDIFF and BRISTOL CHANNEL 
FROM NEW YORK 


TO LEITH and DUNDEE 
FROM NEW YORK 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
FROM BALTIMORE 
TO GLASGOW 
FROM BOSTON 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
FROM NEWPORT NEWS 
TO HULL 
FROM MONTREAL (Summer Service) 
FROM PORTLAND (ME.) (Winter Service) 
TO ANTWERP 
FROM MONTREAL (CAN.) (Canadian Pacific Ocean Services-Fur- 
ness Line Joint Service) 


FURNESS-PRINCE LINE 
UNITED STATES-FRANCE SERVICE TO HAVRE 


FURNESS-PRINCE LINE 
LEVANT and BLACK SEA SERVICE. Alexandria, Salonica, Pirzus, 
Patras, Beirut, Tripoli, Alexandretta, Constantinople, Bourgas, Constanza, 
Sulina, Galatz, Braila, etc. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
NEW YORK TO BERMUDA 


Special attention given to handling and prompt forwarding of flour to 
all ports. 
Direct deliveries from cars through covered piers to steamers. 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 
LLOYD SABAUDO 


Fast Italian Mail Line New York to Naples and Genoa. 
SWEDISH-AMERICAN LINE and TRANSATLAN- 

TIC S. S. CO. JOINT SERVICE 

Express, Freight and Passenger Services, Direct Sailings New York to 

- Gothenburg; and Freight Testived for Helsingfors, Finland, also for 

Other Ports in Sweden and Finland. 


_ PRINCE LINE 


Regular Services New York to Brazil and River Plate, South African 
Ports, Straits Settlements, Philippines, China and Japan. 
Far East Service: Vladivostok, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila and Singapore, Aden 

QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
oe Passenger and Freight Services from New York to West India 
slan 
For further particulars apply to Generat AcEnts 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., Ltd. 


New York, Furness House, Whitehall Street. Montreal, P. — Canada, 
Boston, Mass., 10 State Street. Halifax, N. 

St. John, N. = 

St. John’s, N. F, 
Sydney, C. B, 


Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md., Furness House, 21 South St. 
Newport News, Va. 

Norfolk, Va, OR TO 


James P. Robertson, G.W.F.A. —_‘F. C. Thom 


11t W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, I). Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Can. 


Private telegraph wires between Chicago and all offices 
































